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THE OSPREY. 





BY GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR, D.D. 





Tue Osprey wheels his airy spires 


. Above Atlantic Highlands, 
And darte his eyes, like diamond firen, 
O’er coves and coasts and islands, 


He shaves the deep on level wing ; 
He skims o’er bluff and billow ; 


4 fi The winds and waves bis anthem sing ; 
- y ‘Tie pine-top rocks his pillow. 
y 
7 ' From this bold clitt, whose beetling brow 
‘. O'erlooks both bay and ocean, 
n I watch his flight, above, below, 
j His majesty of motion, 
"i A tufted cedar o’er me sighs ; 
, Below the surf is wailing ; 
i But high o’er all the Osprey flies, 
b ] 


in widening circles sailing. 


Up windy stairs he mounts on high, 
And dwindles to a sparrow ; 

Then drops from out the cloven sky, 
A living, rushing arrow. 

His reading talons snatch the prey 
Beneath the waves, dominion ; 

He whips the white caps into spray ; 
Then soars on struggling pinion. 


He shakes the drops, a sparkling shower, 
His laboring plumes to lighten ; 

His crooked fangs with deadlier power 
To pierce their victim tighten ; 

On airy tides he oars along, 

t O’er flood and field and meadow ; 

His trae heart bears him swift and strony, 
To yon dark oak’s deep shadow. 


‘Tis there his mate and nested brood 

The royal prize are waiting ; 
They gorge the flesh and drink the blood, 
‘a. Their savage hunger sating. 


le, The toiting hunter, perched aloft, 
With lordly fondness gazes, 
While Swumer’s zephyr whispers soft, 
Or Su‘nmer lightning blazes. 
a. UO, Osprey, toiling o’er the wave, 
aa O’er coast and headland ranging, 
Love makes thy fierce heart strong and brave, 
—_ One mate, one love unchanging. 
“ One sacred crag, one oak, though sere, 
- From which but death can sever ; 
a One wild home nest, from year to year 
| Rebuilt and new forever. 
Y O, Osprey, tell this heart of mine 
™ Thy free, wild joy in being! 
nd To cleave yon hquid arch divine, 
" Unmoving, yet all-seeing? 


Te drop, gray lightning, down the blue? 

- To dash through warring surges? 

Or bear thy spoils to her, as true, 
Whose love thy wild wing urges? 


neC- 

uR8 

TRE The Osprey wheels o’er Sandy Hook 
re. And Navesink’s lofty Highland ; 
wa I evtch his word, a flashing look ; 
md From out the azure skyland : 

rt The joy of bei 1g is to be 


Whate’er is noblest given, 

1. To bird or soul, in sky or sea, 
On earth, in highest heaven. 

ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, N. J 
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BY THOMAS HILL, D.D. 





JESUS, the exalted Son of God, 
Endured the cross for me, 
Through death’s deep shadows steadfast trod, 
That death might conquered be. 
Beset with horrors was the road ; 
Unfaltering he pressed on, 
With meekness bore the heavy load ; 
And thus the victory won. 
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Already, at the victor’s feet, 
The tyrant, Sin, lay slain ; 

Death’s death, the triumph made complete , 
No enemies remain, 


O sinful man! For thee He tought ; 
He conquered both for thee ; 

And through his sufferings he bought 
Pardon, and set thee free. 

PORTLAND, ME, 
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EXILED FROM SYBARIS. 





BY CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 





Dear Father, sending me forth lonely—strong 

Upon the mountain passes steep and long, 

Far from my valleys, far from bloom and song, 

I know Thou wilt not past endurance the dark 
hour prolong. 


Sorrowful, restless, hungered and forlorn, 

Driven from islands rich in wine and corn, 

Bathed in cool seas, flooded with purple morn— 

There life and love clasped glowing hands un- 
soiled by wrong or scorn, 


Far off, beneath the blue horizon’s rim 

Those isles of youth in deathless beauty swim ; 

Here peak on peak, snow-crowned or cloudy- 
dim 

Gives mighty challenye, and the barren crags are 
vast and grim. 


There the encircling seas were smooth as vil, 

Luxuriant vines sprung from the fruitfal soil ; 

Here roots of pine in rifted granite coil : 

But hourly the near heavens urge to faith and 
keener toil. 


Dear Father, bringing good from seeming wrong, 

Thy rugged wildernesses, chill and strong, 

Build saintlier hopes, weave happier song. 

I know thou wilt not past endurance this dawn- 
hour prolong. 


Ba.Ltrmmore, Mp 
~-- a 


MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


BY WILLIAM ©. WILKINSON. 

Mr. Marruzw ARNOLD comes welcomed 
among us, not only for his own sake, but 
for his father’s. Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, 
is, in this country, one of our fervent beliefs 
and perennial traditions. If the son had 
written no poem but that lyric of apprecia- 
tion for his father, the ‘‘ Rugby Chapel,” 
I, for my part, should rank him a poet 
among my immortals. I do not see how 
the strain of heroic and strenuous endeavor 
could, in any way, more successfully be 
made to blend with the pleading monotone 
of pathos than, in that memorial poem, it 
is, with exquisite fitness, taught to do. The 
‘*more prevailing sadness, however,” (there, 
as elsewhere, his key) is the son’s, not the 
father’s. Faith in a living God, love for a 
living Christ, are a more cheerful inspira- 
tion than the creed, however noble, of a 
‘“power not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness.” Dr. Thomas Arnold was saved 
by hope, as Mr. Matthew Arnold—our 
honored guest, to whom I, with the rest, 
say hail—hardly is. 

But, stayed, or not, with hope, Mr. Arnold 
has done a good deal of work for us, which 
should have its meed of widening recogni- 
tion. There is the not more than half- 
disguised hereditary strain of moral earnest- 
ness in his writing—a quality which is in 
itself an influence for virtue—a power in 
him, partly not himself, that makes for 
righteousness. This spirit it largely is that 
creates the style in which Mr, Arnold writes. 


Mr. Arnold’s style is, first and foremost, 


that of a man who has something to say. 
The effort that you feelin it, if you feel 





any, is not effort after matter. The matter 
is in the man, full and pressing eagerly for 
vent. You listen to him as to a messenger 
with a message. 

The next thing that strikes you is that 
this man not only has somewhat to say, but 
that he has the courage to say it. There is 
no bated breath, no pausing utterance, no 
begging of permission or of pardon. It is 
highly stimulating, this urgent outrightness. 
You do not object wholly to being called a 
‘Philistine’ by a man willing frankly to 
call you such—no offense intended —to your 
face. Itrather refreshes you. With all his 
well-purposed Attic urbanity, here, then, is 
a writer, ready, if need be, to flout for you 
alord bishop or a peer of the realm. But 
he will do it with perfect temper, with per- 
fect good breeding, if, indeed, these quali- 
ties can be in exercise to such an end. 
Even measure dealt all around—we Ameri- 
cans are English enough to like that; 
and surely there is this reason for our 
liking Mr. Arnold. Are our preposses- 
sions, then, to go for nothing? Pracisely 
for nothing; yes, if the question is how far 
Mr. Arnold will consult them in speaking 
out his mind. He turns his stream of 
thought on whatever reservoir of conclu- 
sion in you has stood longest quiet, and 
was bidding fairest to be clear and motion- 
less forever; and, behold, what disturb- 
ance, what commotion! Are our minds to 
ferment again with that question? Yes, 
again, and perbaps yet again, if we let this 
urgent head of thinking in. 

Further, Mr. Arnold writes not only as one 
having » message, and as one not at all 
afraid to deliver his message, but also as 
one not in the least doubting that he shall 
be heard. Heard for his much speaking, 
sometimes too, he seems to mean to be; 
for he says his words over aud over again 
until, by dint of sheer reiteration, his 
phrase, with its thought, has hammered 
itself into the commonplace of public 
speech. A man must be very confident 
indeed of his audience who can risk the 
doing of this. But Mr. Arnold risks it, 
and, on the whole, loses nothing thereby. 
He holds us, his public, large or small, con- 
tent to be buttonholed by so agreeable and 
so sensible a man, stung himself, and intent 
to sting us, with «an idea. This repetition 
often has, and often it is meant to have, the 
effect of humor. But Mr. Arnold, however 
he may for the moment be on pleasantry 
bent, always has an earnest mind. 

His moral earnestness is even religious. 
This he inherits indefeasibly in his blood. 
The willing mind may learn through him 
much about the Bible, may learn at least 
how to look at the Bible from an unaccus- 
tomed point of view. I quite think with 
him that the Bible is literary, not dogmatic 
in form. So, for that matter, if it is fair 
thus to turn about upon my teacher, is Mr. 
Arnold himself. But in spirit and in fact 
who more dogmatic than Mr. Arnold? And 
than the Bible, what book more intensely 
dogmatic in spirit and in fact? It is the 
dogmatic elemen’ that gives its livingness 
and its worth to the Bible. And, take the 
fascinating dogmatism out of Mr. Arnold, 
what should we have left? Well, still a 
delightful judge and maker of literature, no 
doubt; but surely not the great writer that 
we actually honor in Mr. Matthew Arnold. 

We must distinguish immeasurably be- 
tween the culture for which Mr. Arnold 
pleads, and the esthetics for which a late 
English visitor of ours taught us an unin- 
tended disgust. Let us remember it to his 


honor, Mr. Arnold has done yeoman’s work 
for popular education. Nay, while we good 
Christians here have been giving ourselves 
unnecessary trouble to cast out the Bible 
from our public schools, Mr. Arnold, not 
square with even our newest and most 
emancipated theology, has been editing 
portions of the Bible for use in public 
schools as a text-book. 


The kingdom of Christ is very wide. He 
must be a docile, if unconscious disciple, 
who, in any just sense of the language em- 
ployed, finds a “sweet reasonableness” to 
be the true “secret of Jesus.” To take the 
hard sayings of Christ, the high claims of 
absolute authority that he puts forth over 
every human mind, heart, conscience, will 
--to accept these, to embrace them, to sing 
over them the song of measureless content, 
finding them ‘‘sweetly reasunable” all— 
what is this, if it is not to be Christian? 

Tannytown, N. ¥. 
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THE GREATNESS OF LUTHER. 





BY PROF. GEORGE FP. FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 





Tuk most obvious indication of the great- 
ness of Luther is his fame. Renowned men 
stand, so to speak, on planes of varying 
circumference, There are names which are 
household words to a large, but yet re- 
stricted, class. Aristotle—what a distine- 
tion is his after a lapse of twenty-two cen- 
turies! Among scholars, through the whole 
educated class of the European races, he is 
known and remembered as if his career on 
earth had closed yesterday, His writings 
are critically studied, his opinions are the 
subject of eager debate, his merits are a 
theme of perpetual controversy. But if we 
could walk along Broadway, and interro- 
gate the men, women and children who 
throng that thoroughfare, we should find 
that to a multitude the very name of the 
great philosopher of Greece is utterly un. 
known. On the contrary, few would be 
found to whom the most eminent military 
heroes in the world’s history are unfamiliar. 
Who has not heard of Casar, of Napoleon? 
How few, comparatively, are strangers to 
the name of Alexander the Great! Martial 
glory is the most widely diffused. It makes 
the strongest impression on the common 
mind, and awakens the liveliest interest. 
Here and there will be found a discoverer, 
like Columbus, whose fame is universal. 
The reputation of Luther is somewhat anal- 
ogous to that of the great captains and 
conquerors. The recollection of a grand 
achievement is linked to his name, Far 
beyond the circle of scholars, of theolo- 
gisms, of the lettered class—beyond the 
pale of all the organized ecclesiastical 
bodies—he is known, and his name avails 
to kindle enthusiasm. Compare the repu- 
tation of Erasmus, so splendid in his day, 
with that of Luther! This wide-spreading 
fame is the testimony borne by posterity to 
the greatness of the Saxon Reformer. He 
was himself not ambitious of distinction. 
He did not look forward to it. He thought 
that the world was to come to an end short- 
ly; and, of course, he had no idea of the 
posthumous renown that awaited him. 
Considering how he toiled and suffered, it 
is natural to wish that this vast tribute of 
honor and praise from two continents, and 
from the islands of the sea, might somehow 
reachhisear. -”~ © Pug 

We turn, for & moment, to some of the 





elements of that greatness of which 
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Luther’s world-wide fame, after the lapse of 
four hundted@’ years, isthe echo. 

The struggle, under so adverse circum- 
stances,by Which he attained to the light, 
involves notable marks and ingredients of 
his intelleetual and spiritual eminence. 
There he was, a poor miner's son, born, as 
he sald, of a rage of peasants, In his 
school-days we see him singing at the doors 
of kind people who were willing to help 
poor students, and, finally, aided by the 
benevolence of the Cotta family. He wis 
a “charity student.” In late discussions 
among us on the expediency of giving pecu- 
niary help to indigent students, we have 
not observed that the opponents of this 
ancient custom of the Chureh have made 
any reference to the case of Martin 
Luther. In their efforts to make 
it out that such beneficiary assist- 
ance is fatal to manliness, we have not 
noticed that they have insisted on what 
a coward it made of Luther, how it took 
away his self-reliance, and robbed him of 
the virile energy which is more precious 
than gold. They will have to admit, at 
least, that there are exceptions, some of 
them of a very portentous character, to the 
ulleged mischievous influence of the prac- 
tice which they deprecate. Calvin, too, 
was a charity student, But Calvin was well 
cared for in his childhood and youth, and 
was not obliged to go through the conflict 
with poverty and other forms of external 
hardship which fell to the lot of Luther. 
This conflict, however, nobly as 1t was sus- 
tained, was shared by Luther with other 
noted contemporaries. It was, however 
trying, nothing compared with that long, 
inward struggle, in the great and moment- 
ous matter of the soul’s deliverance from 
darkness and perplexity, through which the 
Retormer passed. The perseverance with 
which he coped with appalling doubts and 
fears, the honesty with which he sought 
for the secret of the Gospel, the unflinching 
fidelity with which he avowed his convic- 
tions as far andas fast as it was given him 
to teach them, the persistency with which 
he went forward in quest of the truth until 
he felt that the treasure was within his 
grasp—these constitute imperishable titles to 
honor. 

The utterances of Luther during sev- 
eral years in which he was emerging into 
the light—the period of transition—present, 
as in a mirror, the fluctuating and advanc- 
ing condition of hismind. Roman Catholic 
polemics (for instance, Father Hecker, in a 
late issue of the Catholic World), are fond 
of quoting his expressions of reverence for 
the Church of Rome and for the Pontiff, 
made after he had entered on the war 
against Indulgences. There is nothing to 
Luther’s discredit in these statements. They 
were sincere. They revealed, as Luther 
himself said, how far he was then from see- 
ing clearly. Certainly, there is no com- 
plaint of a want of decision in Luther when 
he had fairly made up his mind. The 
simple fact is that he was finally driven to 
choose between the Gospel and the Pope; 
and when he was driven to this alternative, 
his opinion of the Pope and of his works 
altered. Roman Catholic polemics should 
remember that Luther was forced into a re- 
volt against the Papacy. He was excom- 
municated for teaching what he and all 
Protestants hold to be the Gospel as taught 
in the New Testament. He did not aspire 
to found a new Church. To the oft-re- 
ported taunt addressed to the Protestant, 
‘* Where was your Church before Luther?” 
the interrogative answer is always perti- 
nent: ‘‘ Where was your face before it 
was washed this morning ?” 

It is one mark of the greatness of Luther 
that he saw distinctly the point on which 
the battle of the Reformation must turn, 
and did not blink the issue. He had a liv- 
ing perception of the meaning of the Gos- 
pel of Forgiveness through Christ. This 
truth of Justification by Faith alone, he 
saw that the Saviour and the apostles 
taught. lt had the sanction of the Word 
of God. There was no authority higher 
than that Word. There was no human 
power that would dictate a different inter- 
pretation from that which had brought life 
and light to the Reformer’s soul. When 
Luther was.called upen to retract his doc- 
trine, he might easily have evaded the issue. 
There was a Papa! party which would be 
content with nothing less than an imme- 


sdigte, unreserved submission to the behests 
of the sovereign Pontiff. But there were 
great numbers that looked forward with 
Dope and Jonging taa ‘‘ Genera} Council.” 
A Genefal Countil was the of the 
Popes. The Hence of Constance and 
Basel had warned them. of the danger of a 
weet Church Parliament in which conflict- 
Gar intiihets would be active, and Papal 
prerogatives might be roughly dealt with. 
Had Luther chosen to say: ‘*I make my 
appeal to a General Council; I call for the 
verdict of Christendom; I refer these doc- 
trinal points to the enlightened judgment 
of the Church Universal”— had he chosen 
to take this ground he would have met with 
a warm response from a multitude, high 
and low, who would have thought this to 
be the most facile and promising means of 
pacifying thecontroversy. But had Luther 
taken this course, he would have given up 
the cause. He would have surrendered the 
vital point of the freedom of the believer 
in interpreting the Christian Revelation. 
When he steadfastly refused to admit the 
authority of a Council as decisive, and de- 
clined to revoke his declarations until they 
should be confuted by Scripture, or by 
sound arguments addressed tO reason, he 
laid an immovable foundation for the great 
structure of freedom and faith which was 
to be raised upon it. 


[n general it is true that the greatness of 
Luther lies largely in his strong grasp of 
central principles, and his relentless—one 
might almost suy reckless—uadhesion to 
them. He was no fanatic, no enthusiast. 
He was no doctrinaire, bent on shaping 
everything to accord with logic and a priori 
theory. But he hada sublime faith in prin- 
ciples, and in their power to work out all 
desirable and wholesome results. In this 
respect he reminds us of the Apostle Paul. 
The Apostle to the Gentiles, it is plain, in- 
nocently gave occasion for an infinite amount 
of scandal, confusion and discord, by the 
vigor and rigor with which he insisted at 
al] times on the central truth of salvation 
by faith. In the next age after the apos- 
tles, it is evident that the Pauline doctrine 
gave rise to much exaggeration andto many 


abuses. It was so with Luther’s teaching 
on justification. It seemed at first as if all 


the winds were let loose. Ecclesiastical 
disorder prevailed in Saxony. Fanatics 
and extremists sprang up on every side. 
But Luther maintained through it all a 
serene confidence. The storms might roar 
and beat upon the ship, but he knew that 
he was on the right path, and that all 
would end well. 

One of the strongest tokens of Luther's 
greatness is the admiration which he de- 
servedly receives, notwithstanding his mis- 
takes. He committed errors. He was 
sometimes intolerant; he was always com- 
bative. He occasionally misjudged with 
mischievous consequences. One of the 
greatest of his mistakes was the sanction 
which he lent to the marriage of the Land- 
grave of Hesse, while his wife—from whom 
on account of her personal habits and pecu- 
liarities his conjugal relations had ceased— 
was still living. The true account of this mat 
ter may be readin Ranke. . The enemies ot 
Luther have made this ‘* dispensation” the 
occasion of abundant misrepresentation and 
vilification. Archdeacon Hare’s ** Vindica- 
tion of Luther” is an excellent defense of 
the Reformer against a great deal of the cal- 
umny of which he has been the object. 
But in the matter of the double marriage of 
the Landgrave, Luther, and, through his 
influence, his associates, made a mistake, 
the fruits of which were quite harmful. 
But all candid men know that Luther was 
governed by no mere considerations of 
policy, but acted with a good conscience. 
Errors of opinion and of conduct, had they 
been tenfold greater than they were, would 
not suffice to eclipse the brilliancy of his 
fame. 

It may be profitable to remark that the 
greatness of Luther belongs to his charac- 
ter. He was a great man intellectually. 
But that which most of all elicits enthusi- 
asm at the mention of his name is his 
heroism. Courage, conscientious fidelity to 
truth, obedience to the voice of God, the 
setting of duty before expediency, are qual- 
ities imitable by minds of far humbler 
powers, and by men whose lives are passed 
in obscurity. 


New Haven, Cow» 
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Tux recent decision of the Supreme-Cou 
of the United States adverse to the consti- 
tutionality Of the Civil Rights Bill has 
naturally produced no little excitement 
amoug the colored people, who seem to 
feel that all their defenses have suddenly 
been removed, and that hereafter they may 
be insulted and outraged with impunity. A 
misunderstanding of the facts and reasons 
of the case produces this alarm, and leads, 
in some instances, to an unwise and unde- 
served attack upon the motives of the 
judges of the Court. Let us canvass the 
situation, and see, after the smoke blows 
away, where we are, as a nation, on the 
subject of human rights. 

1. The decision adverse to the con- 
stitutionality of the Civil Rights Bill 
was by no means unexpected. At the 
time of its passage many of the best law- 
yers in the country and of the truest friends 
of the colored race, while approving of its 
object, doubted its constitutionality. They 
saw that, while the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution was so worded as to 
prohibit the states from doing certain un- 
just things, uuder form of law, it conferred 
no power upon Congress to legislate directly 
upon these things as the unauthorized acts 
of individuals in the states. Some of them 
even voted against the bill on that ground, 
while others were willing that it should go 
out as a moral testimony in favor of the 
rights of the colored people, and do tempo- 
rary good even should it ultimately be over- 
ruled. Hence they are not at all confounded 
or discouraged because this particular 
method of protecting the colored race in 
the several states has been pronounced be- 
yond the constitutional powers of Congress. 

2. The decision of the Uourt has not set 
forth any political doctrine contrary to the 
rights of the colored people. It does not de- 
clare that they have no rights. It does not 
deny their perfect citizenship. It does not 
controvert their equality before the law with 
al] others. It does not assert that they 
have no legal protection against insults and 
outrages, such as have often been practiced. 
It has for them no word vf disrespect. 
What, then, has it done? Simply affirmed 
that these rights, important and sacred, are, 
under the Constitution of the United States, 
left within the states to the protection of 
state laws, precisely as are many other im- 
portant and sacred rights, including that of 
life itself. Our National Government recog- 
nizes and is based upon a division of powers 
and responsibilities. Some things are re- 
served to the separate states alone; others 
are committed to the United States. In 
case of doubt or dispute, the Supreme 
Court determines, under solemn oath, the 
true intent of the Constitution. We act 
upon this principle daily. If a poor widow 
wishes the president of a bank to aid her 
with some of the abundant money of the 
bank, he tells her that officers of the bank 
have no legal power to use money for that 
purpose, and that she must look to the 
charity of individuals. That is a very dif- 
ferent thing from ridiculing her condition or 
from saying that she ought not to receive 
help from a proper source. Even when we 
appeal to the law for help, in everyday 
matters, if we go to the wrong officer we 
are so informed and are referred elsewhere. 
The sheriff tells us that the case belongs to 
the Court to pronounce upon, and that he 
is powerless. We lay it before the judge, 
and he declares that thé law requires it to 
be decided by a jury. If we insist that we 
have more faith in him than in a jury, and 
that a jury cannot be depended upon, he 
still points to the law and abides byit. This 
does not argue that he is unwilling to have 
justice done us, but only that justice must 
be rendered in the prescribed way. So the 
Supreme Court has decided that, just as, 
under the Constitution, each man’s life is 
and must be protected by state law, or not 
at all, so must it be with the smaller matter 
of his accommodation in cars, restaurants, 
hotels and places of amusement. Oongress 
has neither power nor responsibility in the 
matter in the states. 

8. The decision of the Court leaves colored 
people as to legal protection just where it 
eaves white people. White pedple have no law 
of Congress to guard their personal rights 





— 


against invasion by individuals within the 
states in such cases as were sought to he 
covered by the Civil Rights Bill. 1fa white 
man in one of the states is unreasonably 
turned outef a rail car (as sometimes hap. 
pens) or is refused accommodation at g 
restaurant or hotel (as has been done to 
Jews) or is denied access on the same terms 
as others toa place of amusement, there js 
no law of Congress to which he may appeal 
for redress. Though he is a citizen of the 
United States, and may be a thousand miles 
from home, among strangers, yet he has no 
protection from United States law in this 
matter. He must appeal to the state law, 
where he is. Nor can he ask legal aid of 
the state because he is a white man, but 
only because he is a man anda citizen. This 
is precisely where the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court places the colored man. He 
must not look to congressional law, but to 
state law for protection; and he must ask 
it as a man and citizen, and not as a colored 
man. If a Jew is refused entertain. 
ment at a Saratoga hotel he cannot fall 
back on a congressional Civil Rights Bill for 
redress, but must betake himself to the 
shelter of state law. One principle is thus 
applied to all races and all colors. 

4. It is well to notice what protection this 
decision of the Supreme Court still leaves to 
the colored people. 

(1) It leaves the Civil Rights Bill in full 
force in the District of Columbia and in all 
the territories, because in them, under the 
Constitution, Congress has full and exclu- 
sive power of every kind. This is very im. 
portant; for it keeps on record, as a mora] 
force, in the name of the nation, the grand 
testimony of the bill to the equal rights of 
all classes. It also furnishes the needed 
special defense over large portions of the 
country. The influence of this must extend 
beyond their boundaries, not only by ex- 
amples, but by reason of the fact that rail- 
roads begin, pass through, or end in these 
regions, and extend elsewhere; and the 
through cars must and will have one rule 
throughout, or they will be continually vio- 
lating this law in some place where it still 
applies. 

(2) It affirms the power of Congress to 
interfere to protect the colored people, in 
case any state shall make laws to disciim- 
inate against them. This insures the per. 
manent exemption of the colored people 
from any hostile state jegislation. Hence, 
if individuals or corporations treat them 
unjustly, it will be done illegally ; and these 
cannot plead any state law as their warrant. 
They will be violating state Jaw, and can be 
held responsible for the same. 

(8) It concedes the protection every- 
where of the principles of the common law 
recognized in all the states. A colored man 
has, in every state of the Union, the same 
legal rights, as a citizen, with white men. 


These are protected by the well established- 


principles of the common law, which bind 
public conveyances, as common carricrs, 
to treat all applicants alike, who pay the 
usual charges, and restaurants and inn- 
keepers to accommodate similarly all de- 
cent, well behaved guests, who present 
themselves. A colored man, then, who is 
molested by a railway conductor, or the 
keeper of a restaurant or a hotel, can sue 
for damages, at the eommon Jaw in any one 
of the states. Ifit be said that, in such 4 
case, the jury in a Southern state will not 
agree on a verdict in his favor it must be 
remembered that the same would be and 
has been true, under the Civil Rights Bill, 
which has largely been a dead letter in 
many of the states. The case is no worse, 
then, than it was before; and on every 
subject involving prejudices and strong an- 
tagonisms jury trials present the same 
difficulty, which can be obviated only grad- 
ually as truth gains admission to the minds 
of men. In all parts of the land it is diffi- 
cult to secure convictions by juries in cer 
tain kinds of cases—liquor cases, for in- 
stance. Yet every instance which shall be 
prosecuted will aid in diffusing right ideas, 
as the lawyers argue the principles involved 
and the judges lay down the decisions of 
the common law; and a few successful 
suits will soon settle the matter for an en- 
tire state, and each state gained insures 4 
speedy victory in adjoining states. 

5. What, then, should the colored people do 
in the ciroumstances ? 

Refrain from an unwise railing at the 
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Supreme Court, acquaint themselves with 
the facts and principles of the case, and 
stand up hopefully and courageously for 
their legal rights, allover the Union. Their 
cause is good in morals, and good in law, 
and can be successfully vindicated before 
the people and in the courts. Let the sub- 
ject be thoroughly agitated. Let it be car- 
ried into political conventions, and parties 
be compelled to commit themselves in its 
favor. Let test cases under the common 
law be raised in the courts of every state 
where outrages continue to be perpetrated. 
This Supreme Court decision can be made 
to work vast good, by its direct meaning, 
us well as by its indirect stimulus, ** The 
triumphing of the wicked will be short.” 
Their seeming victory is not one in reality, 
and there is a bright future for the equal 
rights of the colored man. 
Howagp UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTCN, D. C, 
—_ 
THE RESURRECTION. 


BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D, 


No fact of the Gospel history is more 
definitely stated or decidedly emphasized 
than is that of Christ’s resurrection from 
the dead; nor is there any room left for 
doubts respecting that event—that it-was 
real, and as it appeared—-that the body 
which died on the cross and was laid in 
Joseph’s tomb was alive again on the third 
day following. So far, all who read the New 
Testament narrative as a rational statement 
of facts are agreed; but beyond these sim- 
ple and obvious records there are wide di- 
vergences of interpretations and opinions. 
The traditional notion is that the revivifica- 
tion of our Lord’s body is to be accepted as 
the pledge and pattern of a similar revivifica- 
tion of all human bodies at some future 
time—usually fixed somewhere in the fu- 
ture when Christ shall be manifested out- 
wardly with stupendous spectacular dis- 
plays. This view of the matter supplies 
the machinery for a vast amount of poetry, 
epic, didactic, devotional and hortatory; 
anditis utilized asa chief element in not 
a few finely imaginative sermons. To hesi- 
tate about accepting it has been esteemed 
as indicating a dangerous doctrinal] laxity, 
and to imply a manifest tendency away 
from the accepted doctrines of the Gospel; 
and yet it may be safely said that scarcely 
any other article of the faith of the tradi- 
tional orthodoxy is beset with such formid- 
able difficulties, and few are held so uncer- 
tainly by thoughtful Christians. 

“The resurrection of the body” is an 
article in the usually accepted English trans- 
lation of the Apostles’ Creed, though the 
Latin word rendered body is not corpus 
but carnis, ‘the flesh,” and in the Greek 
sarkox, which every school-boy knows is 
not the same as soma, ‘‘the body.” Even 
Pearson, who was a conservative of the 
conservatives, concedes that the translation 
is not a correct one; and he shows that as 
early or late as the time of St. Jerome, the 
now popular notion was not universally 
accepted; for he speaks of a ‘ resurrection 
of future bodies,” and suggests, since bodies 
may be celestial as well as terrestrial, that 
corpus, ‘the body,” is to be preferred to 
carnis, ‘the flesh,” in the Apostles’ Creed. 
It was, therefore, in favor of a less materi- 
alistic view of the subject that the word 
body was substituted for the flesh, and it 
was definitely understood that the substi- 
tuted word was not the precise equivalent 
of that which it replaced, the Church of 
that age not choosing to pronounce its belief 
in the resurrection of “the flesh.” Why 
the older interpretation was virtually re- 
stored and generally accepted during all 
the Dark Ages, and why it is still popularly 
held and believed, is easily understood, in 
view of the long-continued dominance of a 
materialistic literalism in theological think- 
ing and biblical interpretation, even among 
Protestants. And as now those methods of 
thought are less rigidly adhered to than 
formerly, the question is naturally sug- 
gested whether the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, as set forth in our oldest uninspired 

formula of doctrine, is or is not to be un- 
derstood to teach the reconstruction and 
revivification of men’s material and physio- 


logical Organisms, snd whether a return to 


The age of human authority is giving 
place to one of free inquiry; and even the 
most careful inquirers now concede the 
supreme and sole authority of the Holy 
Scripture, of whose import in each case, 
the individual must be the final ar- 
biter. Ecclesiastical bodies, no doubt, have 
the right to dictate the substance of doc- 
trine that may be taught under their au- 
thority, and yet, in matters of individual 
opinions, criticism, and intellectual exami. 
nation of the Word of God, must, and of 
right ought to determine in every case, It 
is not then the consensus of the ages that 
must be appealed to, as to the true doc- 
trine of the resurrection, but the teachings 
of the New Testament; and in the conduct of 
such an inquiry great care must be used 
lest the modes of thinking of the later 
Church shall force its own interpretation 
upon the words and phrases of Holy Scrip- 
ture; and though the traditional opinions 
of the Church are not without their value, 
yet us against the results of an intelligent 
criticism and common-sense methods of in- 
terpretation, they must take only a second- 
ary position, 

Every one knows that the term ‘‘resur- 
rection” is used in two distinct and different 
senses in tie New Testament—once, to in- 
dicate the restoration to life of a dead body, 
as inthe phenomenal resurrection of Christ’s 
body, and once ina figurative sense, to illus. 
trate the quickening of spiritually dead 
souls, by the power of the Holy Ghost, so 
bringing them into a hitherto unknown 
spiritual life. But the question may also 
be pertinently asked whether Christ’s res- 
urrection was or was not anything more 
than the bringing back into its former con- 
dition the body that had lain in Joseph’s 
sepulcher? Was Christ’s resurrection sim- 
ply a physical fact, or was it a stupendous 
and sublime Messianic conquest achieved 
in the world of spirits? The ‘descent into 
Hades,” also declared in the creed, is a 
rather unmeaning addition to the declar- 
ation of Christ’s death and burial, unless 
his going thither and returning thence is 
supposed to possess some spiritual and 
doctrinal significance. In his descent 
Christ submitted to the natural necessities 
of his human nature in effectuating his 
work of redemption. In his return from 
Hades he triumphed in his divine power 
over death, and by his resurrection assured 
the spirits in prison ‘ of their own deliver- 
ance through the power of his resurrection. 
Christ entered the abodes of the dead, a 
captive, having become obedient unto 
death.” He went forth a conqueror, “leading 
captivity captive.” The resumption of his 
body was an after work, itself preceded by 
the accomplished resurrection; and that act 
was no part of the resurrection in its spirit- 
ual and doctrinal relations, 

The doctrine of the resurrection, set 
forth in the fifteenth chapter of I Cor., 
which by a strange exegetical perversion 
has been made the basis and corner.stone of 
the material-resurrection theory, is wholly 
incompatible with that theory. The pur- 
pose of that chapter is to assure believers of 
the future life; and if the word ‘‘resurrec- 
tion,” wherever found in it, be replaced by the 
phrase, ‘ future life,” the change will show 
a good and thoroughly consistent rendering 
of the whole argument. Indeed, it is im- 
possible, on the traditional theory, which 
makes the resurrection there spoken of the 
resuscitation of men’s dead bodies, to 
find the foree of the Apostle’s argument. 
If itis granted that a future life, without 
the resuscitation and reconstruction of the 
physical body, is supposable, then not only 
is every argument used by St. Paul quite 
in agreement with that supposition, but by 
the same process a great amount of violent 
torturing of plain words will be avoided. 
Christ is preached as risen frora the dead; 
and his rising is the pledge of that of all 
who are in Christ. But was Christ’s resur- 
rection, in all that it contained, simply the 
the restoration to life of a dead body, as in 
the case of Lazarus of Bethany, or the 
young man at Nain? Rather was it nota 
conquest over death, in ‘‘ the under world,” 
a Messianic act performed in our nature, 
abd in behalf of redeemed humanity, by 
which our deliverance from death—that is 
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are brought to light.” The Apostle, having 
thus declared the fact of the future life, 
proceeds to show its wnlikeness, not only in 
its accidents, but in kind, to the present 
physical and psychical being; and after 
contrasting and differentiating the “‘ natural 
body” and the “‘spiritual body,” the absolute 
impossibility of a real and proper physical 
resurrection is declared. ‘‘ Flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the Kingdom of God.” The 
attempt of commentators and exegetcs to 
rob this sweeping declaration of its obvious 
and legitimately inevitable meaning by the 
qualifying and negativing suffix, ‘‘ without 
change,” is wholly unauthorized and quite 
the opposite of edifying. The Apostle’s 
obvious design was to guard against the 
very same gross, physical interpretation of 
his doctrine, which, despite his positive 
declaration to the contrary, has heen forced 
upon it, ‘* Flesh and blood” can mean only 
men’s physical bodies; and these, however 
changed, and though attenuated to the 
millionth power, must still be the same 
‘flesh and blood”; for it is kind not guan- 
tity, the reality, not the degree or density, 
that is brought into notice. 

Because it has become the fashion to dis- 
card logic in the acceptance of traditional 
dogmas (and this fashion has grown into 
a prevalent habit of thought among average 
theologians) and also because the Moham- 
medan and Mormon delusion of a physical 
life in Heaven, though still assented to, has 
become a simply inert dogma, quite in- 
sulated and ineffective in the minds that ac- 
cept it, and though manifestly absurd, yet 
assented to without allowing it any logical 
force, the dogma has been allowed to re- 
main in the popular belief, preserved like 
dead insects in amber, harmless because it 
is stripped of all power; and for that reason, 
those who do not accept it are still content 
not to actively antagonize it—and all the 
more because there are other und more 
actively pernicious errors to oppose—so 
long as their own silent dissent shall not be 
laid to their charge as a heresy. Probably 
no considerable — ecclesiastical body 
among the orthodox denominations in the 
land could be brought to convict one of its 
members of doctrinal unsoundness for re- 
jecting the traditional notion respecting the 
resurrection of the body; and, onthe other 
hand, those who do not hold that opinion 
may well consent to leave the subject to the 
obvious driftings of the public mind. But 
a most decided protest may be uttered 
against classing doubts respecting the re- 
suscitation of all the dead of the earth’s peo- 
ples among the eccentricities of the New 
Theology. They do not belong in that 
category. 

New York Crry. 

pad Le 
THE OPPORTUNITY OF CONGRE- 
GATIONALISM IN THE SOUTH. 


BY THE REV. OHARLES F. THWING. 


Tue Congregational Church is equipping 
itself for more vigorous work. Every con- 
vention of its representatives, be it a Na- 
tional Council or a county conference, pul- 
sates not only with a desire but with even 
an expressed demand for a higher and more 
aggressive type of piety. From this in- 
creased zeal springs, in fact, the current 
discussion regarding the position of this 
Church in the South. The reference of this 
question to a special committee at the Sar- 
atoga convention of the Home Missionary 
Society, to report at the annual meeting of 
1884, has not caused debate to cease. The 
question is a large, an important and a del- 
icate one. At the last meeting of the Con- 
gregational Club, of Boston, it formed the 
subject of discussion; and its various sides 
were presented with unusual fullness and 
force. The subject was phrased simply as 
‘““The Opportunity of Congregationalism 
in the South.” 

A South Carolinian by birth and educa- 
tion, at present the pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in the Brighton district, the 
Rev. William Hayne Leavell, opened the 
debate. Mr. Leavell suggested several con- 
siderations which, in his view, made it the 
duty of the Church of the Puritan to push 
its interests in the South, The war, and 
that which caused the war, slavery, are set- 
tled issues, They have no present influence 
in keeping Congregationalism out of the 
South. The fact that Congregationalism 





represents New England, and so represents 


the best and strongest intellectual, moral 
and feligious forces of the time, and the 
fact that the South is in need of these 
forces, make evident the duty of this 
Church to enter the South. The ecclesiasti- 
cal attitude, too, of the Church forces the 
same conclusion. The Congregational 
Church stands rather for religious principles 
than ecclesiastical notions and procedure. 
Every other Church represents a certain 
ecclesiastical method. In the South the 
changes upon ecclesiasticism have been 
rung so constantly that its people have 
become weary of the din. They would, 
therefore, be glad to become attached to a 
Church standing rather for the fundamental 
principles of Christianity than for ecclesias- 
tical methods. It is further to be noted 
that Congregationalists are going into the 
South in numbers sufficient to organize 
Congregational churches. After the close 
of the war the political and social condition 
was such that Congregationalists were not 
allowed to realize their polity on secession 
soil. The native Southerners felt that this 
Church represented a purpose to unite the 
Negro and the Northern immigrant in a 
league against themselves. They now 
know that no such purpose is formed. They 
respect Northern men of brains and of char- 
acter. Opposition to the Church they have 
withdrawn. These men from the North do 
not go into the churches organized by the 
American Missionary Association. For- 
eign immigrants, moreover, go South. These 
various considerations make plain an op- 
portunity and a great opportunity for Con- 
gregationalism in the South. 

By way of answering objections it is to be 
said that there is « Congregational element 
inthe South, out of which may be easily 
carved Congregational churches; and even 
if this element does not now exist it can be 
created, as it has been created in St. Louis. 
It is also to be laid down as a law of Na- 
ture that between the races is a funda- 
mental, ineradicable and eternal distinction ; 
the white man thus differs from the black, 
and the black man from the white. Let, 
therefore, the natural course of things pre- 
vail. Let the black go into a chursh with 
the black, as well as the white into a church 
of the white race. ‘‘Even if they could,” 
declared Mr. Leavell, ‘‘the Negroes would 
not gointo the white churches.” A few, 
and only a few, as those who are well edu- 
cated, may prefer to cut loose from the ig- 
norance and peculiar methods of their own 
churches. But, further, why should not 
Congregationalism enter the South under 
the auspices of the American Missionary 
Association? Because this most useful and 
honorable society was organized to educate 
the Negro, and not to form churches. Con- 
gregationalism should enter the South un- 
trammeled, freed from any peculiar relation 
to any specific class of its population. 

To this address, delivered with much 
grace and force, and enlivened with snatches 
of wit, the Rev. Dr. Charles L. Woodworth, 
of’ the American Missionary Association, 
made reply. Dr. Woodworth approached 
the question from the historical point of 
view. At the close of the war only two 
Congregational churches existed south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. One, the old 
‘¢ Circular church,” of Charleston, founded 
in 1690, and a church in Medway, Georgia. 
At that time efforts were made to plant 
Congregational churches. The Rev. Dr. J. 
P. Thompson and the Rev. Dr. Budington 
went South, under the auspices of the Con- 
gregational Union, on a tour of inspection. 
They returned and reported that the way 
was open to carry the South for the de- 
nomination, Churches were, therefore, 
founded in Savannah, in Newbern, in New 
Orleans, and in other cities; but all these 
churches are now dissolved. The history of 
Congregationalism in the South makes 
plain the very serious nature of the diffi- 
culties attending this movement. 

The American Missionary Association 
has spent twenty-one years in the South; 
and it has sent more than six thousand 
young men and women as teachers into the 
field. They have endured persecution. 
They now have a right to the place they 
have won. These teachers, competent 
judges, do not believe that churches should 
be built on the line of color. If the Con- 
gregational Church is to enter this territory 
it should go in the belief in the oneness of 





all men in the Fatherhood of God and in 
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the brotherhood of all men in Jesus Christ. 
It should stand for the Gospel, for the 
length, breadth and hight of the Gospel. 
To build on the color line is to surrender 
the principles of Christianity. 

Despite all assertions to the contrary, the 
fact is that colored and white persons are 
members of the same churches. In Berea, 
and in Berea College, of Kentucky, they 
hold ecclesiastical and educationa) relations 
The question of color is the 
Caste is 
wiped out. The teachers of the American 
Missionary Association declare that the 
When the heart 
is right, the brain has no thought of color. 
There is opportunity in the South to found 
Congregational churches designed for all 
men, without regard to race. There is no 
opportunity to Congregational 
churches designed for one class only. 


in common. 
last question to be considered. 


color line need not exist, 


found 


Thus with clearness and force was the 
argued. Other 
whole, in favor of 
putting the Congregational polity in the 
South under the charge of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. The Rev. Dr. Theodore J. 
Holmes, now of Newton, and till recently 
pastor of a Congregational church in Balti- 
more, remarked that although his church 
wus known asa ‘‘ nigger” church, it yet con- 
tained only one colored member. The col- 
ored people did not appear to desire to be 
associated with it. He also felt that the 
presence of Congregational churches in the 
South would give a healthy and abiding re- 
construction, Secretary Dunning suggested 
that the unity of the nation demands that 
Congregationalism should be given to any 
one who will receive it. Dr. Langworthy 
and Dr. Plumb believed that these two 
societies could work in harmony and with 
effectiveness on the same field. 


question presented and 


speakers were, on the 


Such rep- 
resentatives of important interests as the 
Rev. Dr. Daniel Butler, of the Bible Society, 
and the Hon. James White, expressed their 
assurance that Congregationalism should 
enter the Southern door, now apparently 
open to it. 


It is worth while in this connection to re- 
fer to a report written by the Rev. J. E. 
Roy, of a tour of exploration in the South 
in the Autumn of 1865. His tour was made 
in the special interest of the Home Mission. 
ary Society. The record of it is printed 
in the Jlome Missionary magazine of 
March, 1866, and it forms a paper of special 
interest at the present time. Mentioned by 
Mr. Leavell, the remarks with which the 
report concludes are specially worthy of 
attention. These remarks comprise “ rea- 
sonk why the Congregational system should 
yo toward the South,” Among these rea- 
sons Dr, Roy suggests : 


“1, Its people are going there; and, as they 
tind there no churches of their faith and order, 
they have a right-—it is their duty~ to take with 
them that congenial church system in which they 
can do the greatest good. I found this right 
almost everywhere recognized. .. . I found, 
also, that our system, notwithstanding its well- 
known position as to abolition and loyalty, has 
much less of prejudice to meet than those na- 
tional churches which have been sundered upon 
the issue of slavery. . . . 

“2. It is needed there to roundout the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. The God-ward element has 
been presented, but the man-ward’ neglected, 
Piety and philanthropy have not been associated, 
...+. Ethics as well as theology must be 
preached, 

“3. As the Puritan has now triumphed over 
the Cavalier, he should take possession of his 
conquest, and that by the most vital, compre- 
hensive system—the self-governing, Bible-rey- 
erencing Church, As the new ideas of freedom 
and of free institutions are now going into the 
South, let them be represented by that form of 
church order which most completely embodies 
them, ; 

“4. The Puritan material at the South, ab- 
sorbed with the old churches, will only be neu 
tralized, Its fragrance will disappear. But 
associated, it will retain its characteristics ; it 
will be an organic testimony that cannot be re- 
sisted ; and so, by indirect influence, it will atim- 
ulate the old systems more than it could by direct 
control, At the West you have fully tried the 
experiment of putting thi ine i 
me #4 p & this new wine into old 

“5. Its democratic element and its broad 
catholicity, joined to a living faith, will satisfy 
& craving in many minds at the South, and so set 
forth a higher type of Christian character.” 


Such are the reasons urged just after the 
cose of the war for the entrance of 
tae Co.uzrega inal Church, as represented 
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in the American Home Missionary Society, 
into the South. 

This general theme and its discussion 
allows several inferences : 

1. It is plain that the Congregational 
churches manifest hearty enthusiasm for 
work in the South. 

2. It is plain that the large proportion of 
the members of these churches are in need 
of knowledge sufficient to judge of the 
peculiar demands and difficulties of this 
work; but it is also plain that they feela 
deep desire to possess such knowledge. 

8. The query is made, if the American 
Missionary Association cannot, as now con- 
stituted, do this ecclesiastical work, whether 
its constitution and methods cannot be so 
altered as to allow it to assume this addi- 
tional charge. 

4. The query is also made whether the 
demands of the Western field are not suffi 
cient, and more than sufficient, to consume 
the income and the supply of ministers of 
the Home Missionary Society. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mane. 

-> 


INDUSTRIAL TEACHING FOR THE 
NEGRO. 


BY EDMUND KIRKE. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 





In u previous paper I expressed the opin- 
ion that industrial teaching, with instruc- 
tion in reading, writing and simple arith- 
metic, is the kind of education best 
adapted to the present condition of the 
great mass of Southern blacks. In confir- 
mation of this opinion, I now beg to quote 
from a letter very recently written by a 
highly intelligent Northern lady, who has 
given largely of her means to Negro edu- 
cation, and has lately had personal obser- 
vation of the working of the system now 
pursued atthe South. She writes: 

‘Of the importance of this industrial teaching 
I need hardly speak te you; but if my convic- 
tion of the necessity for it had needed strength- 
ening, it would surely have found it in all 1 saw 
and heard of the transition state of the colored 
people at the South. Without the long and 
thorough training necessary to enable them to 
study the professions, they have yet learned 
enough to make them despise manual labor; and 
the result, so far as the young people are con- 
cerned, is not encouraging. 

““Many of the parents are hard working and 
thrifty ; but the children are growing up under 
different influences, and need all the help that 
we can give to convince them that nothing but 
good, honest work will make good men and wo- 
men and influential citizens.” 

This is the opinion of a large-minded and 
large-hearted Northern woman, who has 
thoroughly studied this subject; and it is 
confirmed by the following extract from the 
annual report (dated August 10th, 1883) of 
one of tne most experienced teachers at 
the South: 

‘Education has not done all that we hoped it 
would for them (the blacks], and I feel very sure 
that, unless we train them to work as well as to 
read, the future will show no better result than 
the past.” 

This lady is Miss Emily L. Austin, 
founder of the Austin School, of Knoxville, 
Tennessee. She is a highly cultivated and 
accomplished Northern woman, who, 
though placed above exertion by the pos- 
session of a competency, determined years 
ago to put her life to some use by de- 
voting her time and talents to the 
education of the Southern Negroes. Exiling 
herself from her cultivated home, and the 
refined society amid which she had been 
reared, she went South, and buried herself 
among the Knoxville blacks—counseling 
them in health, tending upon them in sick- 
ness, and giving to their children such in- 
struction as she then thought would make 
them useful men and women. At first she 
was ostracised by the better portion of 
Knoxville society, and even denied com- 
munion by the Christian brethren to whom 
she had brought letters of discipleship. 
They did not object to the teaching of the 
blacks. Observation had led them to re- 
verse their old opinion that any knowledge, 
however small, was dangerous to the Negro. 
But a woman who would engage in such 
work must of necessity be very ‘‘low 
down,” and totally unfit to touch the skirts 
of her saintly sisterhood. Everywhere the 
cold shoulder was turned upon her; but 
Miss Austin was uot discouraged, She 
found her society in books, and herconsola- 
tion in the consciousness that she was doing 


her Master’s work among his perishing chil- 
dren. She took up her abode in the black 
neighborhood, where the atmosphere is 
thick with Negro soot, and she saw not 
more than a dozen white faces in a fort- 
night. And there she has worked on, year 
after year, till the little children who learned 
their A B Cs of her are now grown up men 
and women, and she is looked up to as their 
guide, counselor and friend, by a black 
population of fully six thousand. 

At first she labored under the auspices of 
the Freedman’s Bureau; but when that was 
dissolved, she supported her school from 
her own means and the contributions of 
friends at the North. This she did until 
the black children ‘‘ overflowed her bor- 
ders”; and then, with the aid of friends, she 
put up a school building which is alto- 
gether the best and most spacious in Knox- 
ville. It is of brick, with large, well- 
lighted rooms, and is an ornament to the 
city. When it was completed, thinking to 
enlist the duthoritles more fully in her work, 
she donated this building to the city, mak- 
ing only the condition that it should be de- 
voted tu the education of the blacks, and 
should share in the common school fund of 
the state. 

The writer made her acquaintance some 
two years ago, when she had been engaged 
for about twelve years in this work, ard she 
had come to ste that all her disinterested 
labors had been misdirected. She had 
taught the blacks, as she would have 
taught the whites—geology, mathematics, 
and all the higher branches—and the result 
was she saw her children coming up idle, 
thriftless, with ro knowledge of work and 
the thorough contempt for it which has not 
yet died out among Southern white people. 
She looked upon her laber as altogether 
wasted, and was thoroughly discouraged 
and almost heart-broken. But then the 
idea came to her of adding an industrial 
department to her school, and in it teach- 
ing the colored children to do well the work 
they would, of necessity, be called upon to 
do by the circumstances of their condi- 
tion, 

At first. she established a sewing-school 
for girls; then a kitchen garden, wherein 
they would be taught simple houve-work ; 
and then a carpenter’s shop for boys, and a 
cooking-school for both boys and girls. 
They were « success from the very first; 
and last Summer, with the substantial aid 
of the school board, she put up « wooden 
building, to be used as kitchen, sewing- 
room, and carpenter’s shop by day, and as 
a skating-rink and amusement hall in the 
evenings. 

To show the results of this movement | 
will make a further extract from her report. 
She is speaking of the year that has just 
closed. 

‘In the sewing school, four hundred and sixty- 
seven garments and three hundred and thirty- 
seven quilt pieces have been neatly sewed. A 
little more than one-third of the garments have 
been bought by the cluldren at the cost of the 
material, We hope, as the years go on, to dis- 
pose of all our work in this way. 

“The kitchen-garden makes its way in the 
hearts of the children, and shows its power in 
both home and school-room, ‘There is a marked 
improvement in the neatness and cleanliness of 
the scholars, as well as in their manners and 
quickness of perception.” 

She has met with difficulties in this work ; 
but what great work was ever accomplished 
without difficulty? She writes in the 
above-quoted report: 

‘*The greatest difficulty which meets me at 
the outset is on the part of the colored peo- 
ple themselves. They do not want this training 
for their children ; they would hike to have them 
go to school to learn to be teachers, or in some 
way to live without manual labor. They say, 
while itis not taught in the white schools they 
do not want it taught in the colored schools. 
Superintendent and teachers see no way to 
change existing methods. School boards can do 
little, because they have no right to make ex- 
ceptions in one school to the general program 
for all, 

‘The question is: What can we do in the cir- 
cumstances? And the answer comes in the ar- 
rangement of our school. Owing to want of ac- 
commodation, we have half-day sessions in our 
lower grades ; and we always find that the little 
children are with us heart and soul ; for 

“* While they’re learning house-work, — 
They think it’s only play.’ 


So I propose to take. them into industrial classes. 


the half-day they are out of school, and perhaps 





by the time they are ready to go into the higher 
grades popular opinion will hayecaught up with 


us, or the children may love the work so heartily 
that they will not let it go.” 
I wish I could impress upon all who read 
this the importance of this industrial train- 
ing, not only to the Negro, but to the en. 
tire population of the South. In it, it seems 
to me, lies the solution of the problem, 
‘¢what to do with the blacks,” which is 
now puzzling the wisest heads in the coun- 
try? 
AsHwviLin, NO, 

- 


THE RECENT SUPREME COURT 
DECISION. 


BY BENJAMIN T. TANNER,’ D.D., 
EpiTor or “Tae CHRISTIAN RECORDER.” 


In the constitutional administration of 
the Government, as well as in any and 
everything else which may be supposed to 
conduce to its prosperity and perpetuity, it 
is to be Known, onee for all, that the six 
millions and a half colored Citizens have as 
much interest as any other equal number, 
of whatever descent. The fact of their 
partial African origin in no sense detracts 
from their duties as Americans. They 
know too well that as it relates to citizen- 
ship they are Americans or they are noth- 
ing. Nor has this ‘‘liberty,” to use the 
Pauline thought, been attained by them at 
any small price; for the country itself will 
bear witness that we have paid as great 
price as any, and greater than the most. 
To say nothing of our enforced immigra- 
tion and our passive suffering, we abso- 
lutely won the boon by helping fight the 
battles of '76, which made the Republic 
possible, the battles of 112, which made it 
respected, and the battles of ‘60, which 
made, as the glorious Simneér said, ‘' the 
nation national.” We say, therefore, we 
have won the right of American citizen- 
ship, which no power on earth can 
make us willingly surrender; and 
therefore do we realize the duty 
involved of seeing the Government consti- 
tutionally administered. As much as any 
are we interested in having each of the 
three great brariches att within its legiti- 
mate sphere. Ifthe executive éntrenches 
upon either the legislative or the judicial, 
we are as ready as any to calla halt. Andso 
if the legislative entrenches upon the judi- 
cial, or the executive. And so if the judi- 
dicial upon the executive or the legislative. 
Each must be made to act within its own 
sphere; for thereby only can we hope to 
perpetuate the glorious heritage transmitted 
by the fathers, both white and black. Nor 
is the interest we claim to have far-fetched ; 
for, aside from the fact that it legitimately 
flows from the facts above stated, it as 
naturally flows from the additional fact that 
if the whole go down in anarchy what will 
become of the parts? We of the parts have 
sense enough to see that only in the safety 
of the whole are we safe. Let the whole 
go down, and there is no telling what 
would become of us. But even supposing, 
what is quite probable, that we would fare 
as wellas any, we have no wish to see such 
trials come upon the country we love 80 
well, On the contrary, we say with the 
Jews ofold: ‘Peace (lasting peace) be with- 
in thy walls and prosperity within thy pal- 
aces.” 

The recent Supreme Court decision—is 
it correct? If it be, we of the seven mil- 
lions are just as ready to receive it as they 
of the forty-three millions. But the ques- 
tion is, is it? The writer could not be sup- 
posed capable of even having an intelligent 
opinion in regard to it. He is no lawyer. 
His studies have been theological rather 
than legal. He sat at the feet of Plumer, 
and Jacobus, and Elliott and the saintly 
Wilson, just deceased, and not at the feet of 
Forward, and McCandless, and Black, and 
Marshall, all great jurists in his day and his 
locality. 

And yet, when the correctness of the de- 
cision just made is to be gauged, while he 
may be ignorant of law himself, he may 
have wit sufficient to take such a common 
sense view of the question as to compare 
the men who decided in favor of the const- 


pose briefly to do. Who are the lawyers 
who, by voting for the Civil Rights Bill and 
giving it their support, place themselves in 
opposition to the lawyers of the Supreme 





Bench? Let us see: The Bill was passed 


tutionality of the law with those who have. 
just decided against it. And this we pur- - 
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by the Forty-third Congress, and by a 
strictly party vote. In that Congress there 
were in the Senate 47 Republicans, 4 Liber- 
al Republicans and 21 Democrats. In the 
House there were 193 Republicans and 101 
Democrats. The President was Ulysses 8. 
Grant. Vice-President, Henry Wilson. The 
Cabinet was as follows: Secretary of State, 
Hamilton Fish, of New York; Secretary of 
the Treasury, William A. Richardson, of 
Massachusetts; Secretary of War, William 
W. Belknap, of Iowa; Secretary of the Na- 
vy, George M. Robeson, of New Jersey; 
Secretary of the Interior, Columbus Delano, 
of Ohio; Postmaster-General, J. A.J. Cress- 
well, of Maryland; Attorney-General, B. H. 
Bristow, of Kentucky. 

Now, compare the great lawyers of that 
Administration and of that Congress, the 
names of whom are really too numerous to 
mention, who said the Civil Rights Bill was 
constitutional, with the seven lawyers of 
the Supreme Bench, and where does the 
probability lie? Let him who wavers 
coming to a conclusion take any Annual 
with the names of the men alluded to 
above—let him look over the delegations 
the great states of New England and the 
whole North had in Congress, and if he do 
not see sufficient legal lore to make ques- 
tionable the correctness of the present de- 
cision, we surrender our case. Only two 
Republicans opposed it—Blaine, by his in- 
fluence, and William Walter Phelps, by his 
one vote, which afterward cost him his seat 
in the House, the colored men of his New 
Jersey district remembering him at the 
polls. 

Are we asked what we think of the de- 
cision? We simply say, we have not lost 
faith in the legal ability of the men who 
passed the Bill and of the Cabinet and 
President that indorsed it. As learned and 
as patriotic as the men of the Supreme 
Bench, who do not pretend to derive ad- 
ditional wisdom from the ermine they wear, 
we stand by the greater decision of 1875. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THE MUNSTER ANABAPTISTS. 


BY HENRY 8. BURRAGE, D.D. 





To tHe Epiror or Tar INDEPENDENT: 


To disprove a statement of The Hxaminer 
that Baptists never persecuted, Tue Iy- 
PENDENT cited the Miinster Anabaptists. 
Referring to this citation Zion's Advocate 
claimed that in no sense of the word were 
the Miinster fanatics Baptists, and that im- 
partial historians recognize this fact. Refer- 
ence was made to Dr. Ludwig Keller, royal 
archivist and minister, who, it was said, 
insists that the term ‘* Anabaptist” is incor- 
rectly applied to the Minster fanatics, 
and attention was called to ‘‘ pages 4 and 5 
of Keller’s‘Hin Apostel der Wiedertiufer, 
published in 1882, and his more recent arti- 
cle in the Westdeutsche Zeitschrift fiir Ges- 
chichte und Kunst, entitled ‘Zur Geschichte 
der Wiedertéufer nach dem Untergong der 
Miinsterischen Kinigreichs.” 

Tue INDEPENDENT looked into the former 
of these works, and then informed its 
readers: ‘‘We were sufficiently familiar 
with these pages and were surprised at the 
reference. We re-examined them, and 
found that the statement of Zion’s Advocate 
was neither a quotation from the author nor 
an exposition of his meaning, but an im- 
position of the views of Zion's Advocate 
upon a writer who divides the Anabaptists 
into three parties, on page 5, of which the 
Minster fanatics constituted one.” 

Now Tne INDEPENDENT has here omitted 
a single word, which is an important one in 
this connection, Keller does not divide 
the Anabaptists into three parties on page 5; 
but the ‘‘ so-called Anabaptists.” Only ‘a 
caricature” of the views of the Anabaptists, 
he Says, appeared in the Miinster men. 
There was no connection between the peace- 
ful Anabaptists and the followers of John 
of Leiden. Here is what he says in the first 
of the passages to which reference was 
shown: “It has been most conclusively 
demonstrated that on the same grounds on 
Which it is attempted to establish Menno’s 
Connection with the followers of John of 
Leiden, it can be proved that Luther and 
the Romish Church formed in truth only 
one party; for the latter really have in many 
respects more points of contact than the 
Mennonites and the Minster rioters.” 


The other passage is this; ‘Tt cannot be 





made too prominent that the collective 
name ‘ Anabaptist’ is at present used to 
designate the most widely different and 
even directly opposite movements at the 
time ot the Reformation, as soon as the 
single circumstances concerning these 
movements is shown, that those connected 
with them were opponents of infant bap- 
tism. But it is plain that, in spite of such 
an agreement in a single point, the greatest 
differences of opinion were discoverable in 
many other points; and to treat them as a 
single party is even still less to be justified, 
since the several groups have expressly 
designated themselves as different parties. 
Investigation, as often as repeated, shows 
that, among the opponents of infant bap- 
tism this last has been the case in the most 
marked degree; and if two men, as John of 
Leiden and Menno Simons held like views 
on single points, nevertheless no one, not a 
partisan, candeny that the opposition which 
Menno immediately on his first appearance 
expressed was more fundamental than, for 
example, that between Luther and Zwingli, 
whose followers have slways been distin- 
guished as Lutherans and Zwinglians. It 
is very desirable, therefore, in the interest of 
a juster judgment concerning a movement 
which has left very distinct traces in the 
history of our fatherland, and has extended 
much wider than is generally supposed at 
the present day, if, in place of the common 
designation, ‘Anabaptist,’ the names 
Melchioriten, Joristen, Batenbureer, ete., 
should be introduced.” Surely there is 
something more here than the recognition 
of widely different parties. Keller recog- 
nizes the inappropriateness of the desig- 
nation ‘‘ Anabaptist ” when applied to men 
who were wider apart than Luther and the 
Romish Church, whose views, in fact, were 
only a ‘‘ caricature” of the great body 
which bore the Anabaptist name. 

The issue which is thus met is of no im- 
portance whatever. Even if the term 
‘* Anabaptist” were rightfully applied to 
the Minster fanatics, no one knows better 
than Tur INDEPENDENT that these men were 
Baptists in no sense of the word. The 
Mormons of Utah have more points of 
agreement with the Baptists than have the 
Munster fanatics ; but even Tuk INDEPENDENT 
would never refer to them in the effort to 
make a point against those who bear the 
Baptist name. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

os ‘ 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AT THE 
SOUTH. 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASROCIATION {N BROOK- 
LYN, Nov. IsT, 1883. 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 


Tue problem that confronts us this morning 
is that which is presented by the illiteracy of 
this country, and especially of the Southern 
States. This is not the only problem before this 
Association ; the problem of the irreligion and 
heathenism which infests many regions also 
claims our energies. There is moral evil as well 
as ignorance to be met and fought and overcome, 
The Association has an evangelical work ax well 
as an educational work in its hands; and though, 
as we shall see, these two are properly one, yet it 
is now convenient to consider them separately. 
It is the educational work that is now before us. 

We educate, because education is the servant 
of a pure religion. We educate, because we are 
the missionaries of a faith which always adds to 
itself virtue, and to its virtue knowledge. We 
educate, because a genuine Christianity always 
educates ; because the work of the pulpit, the 
work of the Church everywhere must always be, 
in considerable part, the work of education ; but, 
more especially, we of this Association educate, 
because the peoples with whom we work are in 
peculiar need of education ; and because nothing 
but intelligence will ever break the fetters of de- 
grading superstition by which they are held, and 
lead them forth into the liberty of the sons of 
God, 

We educate, also, because we love our country, 

and because we believe that there is no other 
remedy for evils that now threaten her very ex- 
istence, but the remedy of Christian educa- 
tion. Thus we are brought face to face 
with the problem of illiteracy. Illiteracy in 
a republic; what does it signify? It is 
the creeping paralysis that unnerves its arm; 
it is the malaria that poisons its blood; it 
is the cataract that dims and finally destroys its 
vision; itis the slow decay that consumes its 
life. Illiteracy, ignorance, in a republic is and 
must always be assailing and undermining its 
very foundations. It is the natural and deadly 
foe of free government. No republic can live, 
no republic ought tolive in which the voters are 








ignorant. Voting in a republic is governing ; 
and no man has any right to govern me who 
does not know enough to govern himself. No 
man has any right to take part in the govern- 
ment of the nation, who has not some notion of 
what right government is. I protest against such 
government. I have never consented to the jus- 
tice of it, and I never will. I do not believe that 
the state has any right to entrust this responsible 
business of governing—and voting is governing — 
to the hands of men who cannot read the ballots 
that they cast.and who have no conception of 
the duties of a citizen. 

But the state has done it; and what has been 
done cannot be nndone by any political methods, 
It is with the consequences that we have to do. 
And the ex 1 es are tr dous, appalling 
to those who stop to consider them. The total 
number of men of voting age in the Southern 
States at the last census was 4,154,125. Of these 
1,354,974 could neither read nor write. A little 
more than thirty-two per cent. of the voters of 
those states were at that time wholly illiterate. 
Think of that! Almost one-third of all the voters 
in sixteen states of the Union so ignorant that 
they cannot write their own names or read the 
simplest English sentence! And these are our 
rulers, 

I know very well that you will find among these 
thirteen hundred thousand illiterate voters not a 
few men of great natural shrewdness and consid- 
erable general information, who may be fairly 
qualified to discharge the duties of citizenship. 
There are men to whom all print is shut, who 
can see quite as far into public questions as 
many of those to whom print is as wide open as 
it was to Silas Wegg. The alphabet test is by no 
means an infallible test. Some who could not 
pavs this test are well qualified for citizenship- 
On the other hand, there are tens of thousands 
of those who are reported among the literates, 
who are put down as being able to read and 
write, and whoare yet utterly ignorant. They 
can manage to scrawl their names, perchance, or 
to skip and tumble about a little among simple 
words in a primer ; but the reading and writing 
of which they boast is of no sort of use to them as 
fitting them to vote intelligently. You would 
need to add a great many figures to that array 
in the census if you should state fully the facts 
in regard to the illiteracy of the Southern States. 

I think we shall all agree with Dr. Haygood 
when he says, as he did at the meeting of the 
National Educational Association in Washington 
last Winter, ‘This is bad enough.” And per- 
haps we should also be able to agree with him in 

the further statement that it “is far from being 
the worst of this sad case. The worst,” he says, 
‘is this: the illit-rate vote in these states is in- 
creasing. From 1870 to 1880 the increase of this 
army of ignorant voters in the South amounted 
to 187,671.” Of course this is worse, in one 
sense ; for the more we learn of this illiteracy the 
worse we are off, no doubt. But there is a 
brighter side to this picture, thank God! It is 
dark enough at best ; and I want you to see it in 
all its blackness ; but I do not want to paint it 
any blacker than it is, After you have seen the 
facts just as they are, you will still find on your 
hands a stupendous task; but you will have, I 
trust, some reasons for believing that it is not a 
hopeless task. 

It is true, then, as Dr. Haygood says, that 
there was a positive increase of illiterate voters 
in the South between 1870 and 1880, He makes 
this increase in round numbers 197,000; the fig- 
ures I have found increase it a little to 208,000, 
But that is not a relative increase. The increase 
in the illiterate vote does not keep pace with the 
increase of the population. The population in- 
creased thirty per cent. in the ten years; the 
illiterate vote increased less than twenty per 
cent, In 1870 more than 40 per cent. of the 
voters of the South were illiterate; in 1880 only 
82 per cent. were illiterate. 

This is what I call very substantial gain ; under 
the circumstances, I am inclined to call it a 
splendid gain; one that is quite worth singing 
the doxology over ; one that should cause us all 
to thank God and take courage. 

But there are other features of the case to 
my own mind still more significant. Dr. Hay- 
good says, in the same address to which I have 
referred: ‘‘In this downward progress the two 
races keep welltogether.” We have seen that it 
is not a downward but an upward progress, 
And I think we shall see that instead of the two 
races keeping well together, one of them is fall- 
ing a good ways behind. Which is it? ‘The in- 
crease of the illiterate white vote,” says Dr. Hay- 
good, ‘‘ was 98,279; of the illiterate Negro vote, 
94,392, The whites being in the majority, take 
the South as a whole, the increase of the illiter- 
ate vote is relatively greater among the Ne- 
groes.” 

This is a great misconception. Dr. Haygood 
has no purpose whatever of misrepresenting the 
facts ; we all know that. No man in the country 
is doing better work for the colored people than 
he is doing ; no man deseryes more honor; but 
he has misapprehended the facts in this state- 
ment; andI know that he will be glad to be cor- 
rected. It is true, thon, that the actual increase 
of the illiterate white vote in the Southern 
States during the last decade was about the same 

as thatof the illiterate Negro vote ; 93,000 ef the 








ong, 94,000 of the other. But how was it in 
1870? In that year there were in the Southern 
States 317,281 adult whites who were illiterate, 
and 820,022 adult Negroes. There were at that 
time considerably more than two and a half 
times as many Negro illiterates as white illiter- 
ates. Now, if the Negroes have added to their 
eight hundred thousand illiterates only about 
94,000, while the whites have added to their 
three hundred thousand about 93,000, it seems 
to me that the relative increase is immensely 
greater among the whites than among the Ne- 
groes. In fact, the increase of the illiterate 
white vote, in the ten years, was more than twen- 
ty-eight per cent., while the increase of the illit- 
erate Negro vote was only éleven and a half per 
cent. 

Dr. Haygood gives the figures with respect te 
several of the states. “In Georgia,” he says, 
‘the illiterate white voters in 1870 were 21,899 ; 
in 1880, 28,571; the illiterate Negro voters in 
Georgia, in 1870, were 100,551 ; in 1880, 116,516.” 
Let ws see what these figures mean. In Georgia, 
in 1870, the whole number of males of voting 
age was 237,640; in 1880, it was $21,438, The in- 
crease of adult males was, therefore, about 31 per 
cent. But the increase in the whole number of 
illiterate voters was only about 181¢ per cent. 
according to Dr. Haygood’s figures, The white 
illiterates, however, increased 804¢ per cent., 
while the colored illiterates increased not quite 
16 per cent. 

Two other states,in which we are deeply in- 
terested, are reported to us in Dr. Haygood’s 
figures ; and, neglecting the numbers which he 
gives, I will give you the percentages, which he 
neglecta. In Kentucky the number of male 
adults has increased 23 per cent., and the whole 
number of illiterate voters about 21}¢ per cent, 
But the per cent. of increase among the illiterate 
white voters is very nearly 23, almost keeping up 
with the increase of population, while the per cent. 
of increase among illiterate Negro voters is not 
quite fourteen, 

In Tennessee the facts are still more striking. 
The increase in the whole number of males of 
voting age was, in the ten years, about 26 per 
cent., while the inerease in the number of 
illiterate voters was only 13 per cent. The illit- 
erate voters increased only half as fast as 
the voting population. Here, evidently, a very 
successful attack has been made upon the strong: 
holds of illiteracy. But where have these vic- 
tor‘es been gained—among the whites or the 
Negroes? Almost wholly among the latter, The 
number of illiterate white voters increased dur- 
ing the ten years 24 per cent., almost as fast as 
the population, while the illiterate Negro voters 
increased during the same period less than jive 
per cent, 

Taking these three states together, we finp 
that the percentage of increase of males of vot- 
ing age was 27; of illiterate voters, 18; of 
illiterate white voters, 25; of illiterate Negro 
voters, 12, 

Now these figures completely overthrow the 
statement that the increase of illiteracy is 
relatively greater among the Negroes than among 
the whites. They show that the proportions are 
all the other way, tremendously the other way ; 
the difference between the two races is startling. 
The whites are gaining a little, in this battle with 
the powers of darkness ; but it is very little; they 
are scarcely doing more than hold their own ; but 
the Negroes are gaining splendidly; it is to 
them that the large increase in the percentage of 
intelligent voters is mainly due, 

Now what does this mean? Of course it is due 
to several causes, The Negroes had had but 
about five years of opportunity when the census 
of 1870 was taken ; in 1880 they had had fifteen 
years of opportunity. That a better chance has 
been offered them, and that they are taking the 
chance that has been offered them, these figures 
assure us. But they tell us something more, that, 
to us, is very significant, The gains of intelli- 
gence among the Negroes in all parts of the 
South have been much more rapid than those of 
the whites; but they have been more rapid in 
these three states than in’ most other parts of 
the South; and why? Why? Did you ever 
hear of Fisk, and Berea and Atlanta? 
The census tables have heard of them, if you 
have not, 

It is to the hundreds of young people that go 
out every year from these colleges, and such as 
these, teaching in public and in private schools 
pupils of their own color, that this gain in the 
battle with illiteracy at the South is due. They 
are the children of the light, who are waging this 
victorious battle with the powers of darkness, 
There has been great improvement, of course, in 
the public schools of the South during this 
decade ; but in this improvement the whites 
have shared as well as the blacks; the great rea- 
sons for the more rapid advancement of the 
blacks are, firat, that they are more eager for 
instruction than the ignorant whites, and, sec- 
ondly, that they are better supplied with teachers 
—missionaries of education, who not only do 
much to supply the demand for knowledge already 
existing, but who do still more to increase this 


We pak: back, now, from our brief excursion 
into this fruitful and fascinating realm of percent- 
ages, to confront again that large mass of illit- 
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Huge it is, but, thank God, it looks not so vast 
and unmanageable as once it seemed. It is grow- 
ing ; but the nation is growing faster; relatively 
it is decreasing. It is far too formidable yet to 
be let alone ; so long as ignorance rules almost 
one-third of our rulers in all of these sixteen 
states no man has any right to relax his vigilance 
or abate his energies. What these figures show 
is simply this, that work tells; that our money is 
not wasted ; that our labor is not in vain in the 
Lord; that if we will only keep it up with our 
giving and our working, if we will only see to it 
that these same agencice that have done this 
grand work in the past ten years are fully equip- 
ped to carry it on with increasing vigor, we may 
hope to gain in the next ten years still more rapid 
and decisive victories. ‘The word that comes to 
every friend of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, to every benefactor in deed or in purpose of 
these noble schools, is the word that Grant sent 
to Sheridan after the battle of Five Forks: 
‘Push things!” You've got em running, these 
legions of ignorance and darkness; up and after 
them; harry them on the flank, press them in the 
rear, till they plunge like the herd of devil-pes- 
tered hogs, into the Gulf of Mexico. 

You have, got the forces to do this work. All 
you want todo is togive them a better equip- 
You want no new machinery ; you only 
want more power ; no new organizations, but re- 
inforcements of those in the field. 

The kinds of educational work that this Asso- 
ciation is doing are exactly the kinds of work 
that must be done, The industrial training 
given in some of the schools is admirable; the 
normal! training of teachers is work whose re- 
sults are immediate and beneficent ; the higher 
education, too, is abundantly justified. If there 
are any who have doubts on this last score, I 
am not one of them. There is nothing that 
these six millions of colored people need to-day 
more than they need thoroughly educated men 
of their own race to be their leaders, More than 
any other class in this country, they are in danger 
of being misled by petty demagogues and small 
philosophers, We cannot too soon furnish them 
with social and political and religious guides, 
who have been trained by severe discipline to 
think clearly, to consider queations broadly and 
historically, to reason ju‘icially and dispassion- 
ately, to chasten the exuberance and verbosity 
of their own people with the dignity and judg- 
ment that are the fruits of sound learning. 
Such examples of high character and broad cul- 
tnre scattered about here and there among the 
Negro people will do more to form their ideals 
and direct their progress than can be done in 
any other way. I tell you that the money spent 
in making first-class men in these colleges is as 
well invested as any other money that you spend, 
The only thing to be desired about such schools 
as Fisk and Atlanta is that their standards be 
made higher and more inflexible, year by year, 
and that their work be more and more thorough, 
#0 that the diploma shall mean in every case 
just as much as the diploma of Amherst or Wil- 
liams or Bowdoin, 

It is a Christian education that pupils are re- 
ceiving in these schools of ours. Most of the pu- 
pils who go ont from them to become pastors- 
teachers, lawyers, physicians, merchants, citizens, 
fathers and mothers are Christian men and wo- 
men ; and they become messengers of a pure Gos- 
pel, living episties of Christ, wherever they go. 
Especially as teachers do they make their influ- 
ence felt. We cannot Christianize the public 
school systems of the Southern States; but if we 
can Christianize the teachers, that is a much 
more effective service. And that is precisely 
what we are doing in all these Southern schools. 

This Association has been promoting Christian 
education at the South in quite another fashion. 
Gently, without censure or denunciation, by the 
silent influence of Christly lives, it has been 
teaching the Southern people that caste is un- 
Christian. It isa great lesson; itis a lesson 
hard to learn; and we must not wonder at it; 
the social maxims and usages of centuries are 
not changedin a day. But it will be learned by 
and by ; patience and fidelity and sweet reason- 
ableness in those who teach it will have 
their reward in God’s good time. It only needs 
that we should quietly bear our testimony and 
wait; the leaven may be hidden now, but it i: 
working ; and the time will surely come, and as 
speedily as it ought to come, when from churches 
and from schoois the color line will disappear. I 
do not think that the people who have commis- 
sioned and who support this Association in its 
work—the great Congregational communion, on 
which it mainly depends—can propose to them- 
selves any better sort of work than that which 
this Association is doing, or can afford to carry 
on that work in any other way or by any other 
hands, It is true, as the figures I have quoted 
have shown, that the colored people have 
received most of the benefit of this work, 
and that the whiies have profited by it 
but little. This is true of the educational work, 
and of the church work as well. But it is not 
because the schools and churches of this Associa- 
tion are not open to white#”’ and blacks on equal 
terms. It is simply because they are open to 
whites and blacks on equal terms, This is the 
only reason why the whites do not generally 
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avail themselves of these excellent advantages. 
It is because the basis on which these schools 
and churches rest is frankly and thoroughly 
Christian—because caste is not tolerated in them 
—that the white people of the South have held 
aloof from them. For the present, until their 
convictions and feelings on this subject shall 
have changed, the white people of the South 
will, generally, hold themselves aloof from any 
church or school that reste on this basia, no 
matter by whom it may be administered. Any 
society that is as frankly and thoroughly Chris- 
tian as this society has always been, will have the 
same difficulty in reaching the whites that this 
society experiences, 

It is possible that churches or schools might be 
established at the South, nominally open to both 
races, but really intended exclusively for the 
whites, into which some whites could be drawn. 
You might put it into the constitution that no 
distinctions of color were recognized in the 
church, and you might still keep saying: ‘Of 
course colored people are welcome here, if they 
want to come; but we think they will be happier 
and better off in churches of their own.” Proba- 
bly the colored people would not accept this 
kind of a welcome; and possibly some whites 
would be satisfied with this method of establish- 
ing the color line. It would be an effective 
method, no doubt. But is this the sort of thing 
that the people callmg themselves Congregation- 
alists want todo? For one I feel sure that it is 
not worth doing. I don’t believe that we can 
afford to propagate two kinds of Congregational- 
ism down there, one of which is frankly and 
bravely Christian in its dealings with the caste of 
color, and the other of which is, to say the least, 
less frankly Christian, consenting, by its silence, 
to the maintenance of the color line. Such a 
policy seems to me something other than Chris- 
tian, something less than Christian; and I, for 
my part, have no time and no money to spend in 
propagating a Congregationalism that is broader 
or narrower, or higher or lower, or tighter or 
looser than simple Christianity. When our zeal 
for the propagation of Congregationalism leads 
us to slur over the everlasting verities of Christ's 
kingdom, it is leading in doubtful ways. 

It has been said that this Association is handi- 
capped by its record and its methods in the work 
of reaching the whites of the South. Perhaps it 
is. Ho was He handicapped in his work among 
the Pharisees, of whom it was said: ‘* Why eat- 
eth your Master with publicans and sinners?” 
‘The burden it is bearing is the cross of Christ; 
nothing else, It has gone down into humiliation 
with its Master to succor and save these’ his 
brethren, Would it be better for the Association 
to tling aside this burden? Would it be wise for 
any other society going down into that field to 
work to refuse to take it up or to try to hide it 
from the sight of men? 

The disability under which this Association 
labors isits glory. And Ido not believe that it 
will prove to be a permanent impediment in its 
work. No; that cannot be. I believe in the vic- 
torious might of Christian principles. The he- 
roic faith and patience of the men and women 
who have been toiling there so long among 
OChrist’s little ones, identifying themselves with 
the lowly, and giving their lives for them, neither 
striving nor crying against the scorn that has 
greeted them, reviled but reviling not again 
must triumph in the end, It is the ene power 
that isirresistible. The barriers of caste will go 
down before it, and the color line will no 
longer stain the threshold of the Christian 
Church. 

Bo, then, I do not believe that we, as Congre- 
gationalists, need any other agency in the South- 
ern field than the one that has wrought there 
so nobly in the years now past. I am sure 
that even the educational work of this Asso- 
ciation would be obstructed by the entrance of 
any other missionary organization into this field. 
Because I love and honor the Home Missionary 
Society, I do not want to see it compromise itself 
or imperil the interests of Christ’s kingdom at 
the South by turning from its proper work, its 
urgent work, to try a doubtful experiment. And 
I trust this Association, in all love and kindness, 
but with all needful frankness, will express its 
wishes in this matter. Two little boys were 
astride of a hobby-horse, and the one who was 
riding ahead was being crowded out of the sad- 
die, and was clinging with some difficulty to the 
ueck of the wooden steed. Finally he ventured : 
“Jimmy, don’t you think if one of us should get 
off I could ride a little better?” I hope that the 
American Missionary Society will say, by her rep- 
resentatives here, to her honored sister, the 
American Home Missionary Society, ‘Don’t you 
think that if one of us should keep out of this 
Southern field, I could do my work in it a little 
better?” Iam sure that she has earned the right 
to express this wish, and I have not the slightest 
fear that the wish will not be heeded. 
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Tue other afternoon, in passing through the 
Central Park, a gentleman strolled into the 
monkey-house—fascinating spot, with its restless 
simiade and shifting crowds of amused young- 
sters and elders, Absorbed in contemplation of 
& particularly meditative ape stooda lady. She 
turned her face. It was Madame Christine Nils- 
son, 





Fine Arts. 
THE PARIS NATIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION. 


BY LAURA B. PURDY. 


Tue Triennial appears this year with a fresh 
name. A Triennial could not be a thorough suc- 
cess—not allowing the artists time to prepare 
work that would do credit to themselves and to 
French art, and gratify the insatiable taste for 
novelties, eminently French. The name adopted 
seems to grate on some sensitive ears. One finds, 
however, when it comes to the question of sup- 
port and patronage, societies seem to find it 
very comfortable and advantageous to creep 
under the national wing. I have read, too, at 
times, some sneering remarks from Royalists on 
the ability of M. Jules Ferry; but as far as a 
stranger can judge, it seems to me science and 
art find in him an appreciative supporter with a 
heart open to their interests. However, the 
name has been adopted and without really 
having anything more of a national character 
than the Salon. It is the National Exhibition 
of the Beaux-Arts. 

The Salon [had always pictured to myself as 
an artist’s paradise, where none could enter but 
those who had fought the good fight of genius, 
and won, at least, a modest crown from Merit, if 
none from Fame, But never vanished into thin- 
ner aira dream! I have not yet recovered from 
the shock of the explosion of that long cherished 
illusion. That a picture once hung in a Salon 
and still holds its number, will no longer give 
it the elan in my mind, 

I was overwhelmed by the presence of so 
many lifeless canvases, so much woodwork, 
whose mission seemed to be only to fill allotted 
space. I searched, too, among a wilderness of 
names for the pillars of French Art. The strong- 
est were conspicuously absent. Among those. 
present some who had in times past fastened 
their names almost out of reach of the critic, 
led one to exclaim: “How are the mighty 
fallen !” 

George Bertrand, whose “ Patrie,” two years 
ago, placed him in the front ranks, sent this 
year an enormous canvas inexcusable even as 
the vagary of Genius, And Puvis de Chavannes, 
whose name is written on the walls of the Pan- 
theon, in the inspiration of ‘‘ Sainte-Genevieve” 
and “‘Ludus pro Patria,” sends here a “Dream,” 
which is rather the nightmare of art. 

Of course there were some, many artistic 
works, where the ideal of the painter was a living, 
soulful reality. Conspicuous among these was 
“ Denillants d Etaples,” by Tallegrain, a most 
touching and dramatic scene. The sea and air 
seem full of the requiem of Death, and the atti- 
tude of the mourners is the expression of an un- 
utterable woe, 

The present Exhibition, if it cannot boast 
many remarkable débuts, is certainly a far more 
creditable one. That many of the best produc- 
tions are not strangers, or are the property of 
societies collections, does not detract from their 
merit and trom their interest, to strangers at 
least ; and as ‘‘a thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever,” a work of real merit never grows olj, is 
always fresh. 

The elegance and good taste displayed in the 
arrangement and decoration of the halls is one 
of the attractive features of the Exhibition. 

There are 717 paintings catalogued, the repre- 
sentatives of 372 painters. 297 comprise the 
exhibits of sculpture, the work of 154 artists. 
From these I shall only select the names and 
works most worthy of notice. That Meissionier, 
the artist laureate of France, has come from his 
retreat and brought out several of his marvels 
of art is of itsclfa reputation for the Salon. 
Meissonier’s art, as is known, shines in the 
petite; if his work loses none of its real value 
in enlarging, it certainly loses something of 
its wonderful charm, something of its—let me 
call it Meissonier expression; but even in the 
** Dragoons” one is astonished at the master- 
ly handling of the troops, the foreshortening. 
As a prominent French critic remarked: ‘‘ The 
great artist has pat all he knew into this work ; 
and he knows all.” His later work, which came 
in at the eleventh hour, too late to be catalogued, 
is “‘ Les Ruines des Tuilleries.” It isa small can- 
vas, representing only a recess in the ruins, the 
bare walls, a heap of rubbish, two skeleton win- 
dows through which is seen a glimpse of sky, and 
the bronze figures on the Arc du Carousel beyond, 
Only this—“ so little,” but all. That wonderful 
clearness—clearness of Meissonier’s coloring—the 
rare delicacy of his silvery-gray tones, have here 
an ample field. It is simply marvelous. By its 
side is a companion piece. A striking contrast 
to those clear gray tones are the warm colors of 
his “ L’Interior de ( Eglise de Saint Marc”; the 
jeweled mosaic of its pavement, the high finish 
of the rich columns and arches, beside that heap 
of ruin. There are two figures, both back views 
—one a woman beforea shrine, the other a priest 
in the shadows of the background. 

Still another is “‘ Za Visite au Chateau,” very 
highly finished, one of his jewels. There are 
two quaint figures. The hangings and the drap- 
ery seem rather the production of the loom than 
the brush. 





These treasures are the only ones at the Exhi- 
bition that have a special guard, and the pilgrim- 
age at this Shrine of Genius at times is so great 
it is next to impossible to see them, at least com- 
fortably. 

Next in the line of merit comes Jules Dupré, 
He, too, now is no longer a frequenter of the 
Salon. Though younger than Meissonier, he ig 
somewhat above sixty years of age. His works 
are among the treasures of every notable collec- 
tion. 

“La Vanne,” the property of one of the min- 
isters of the King of Belgium. It is said to be 
worth a pilgrimage there to admire it. 

* Bords dau Ruisseau,” a rural scene, as the 
name suggests, is his envoie here. There is one 


. of his admirable, matchless skies, which seems 


as if stolen from the heavens. The scene is so 
rich, so real in Summer charms, I stood before 
it this chill, gray, Autumn day, full of a hungry 
admiration, 

Henri Levy, who was not at the Salon this 
year, but has been repeatedly decorated in the 
past, has the ‘* Couronnement de Charlemagne,” 
destined to the Pantheon. It partakes of the 
allegorical as well as historical. The interior of 
a cathedral; Charlemagne, surrounded by pre- 
lates and lords, advances to his coronation, St. 
Peter, with the keys of Paradise, attended by a 
group of angels, honors the ceremonial with his 
presence and seems well satisfied, The painting 
is in three large panels, separated by pillars, 
The presence of such an assembly is a little em- 
barrassing at first; but the individuality of the 
many faces turned with so much interest toward 
the center of attraction makes them a pleasing 
study. The harmony in the confusion of colors 
the well-defined distances, the clearness of execu- 
tion will make it worthy of its destiny and an 
added laurel for the painter. 

And now while we are studying the decora 
tions of the Pantheon let us look at Puvis de 
Charannes. He has come out of his ‘‘ Dream” 
and appears in several of these large decorative 
works, so well suited to bis peculiar talent and 
style. Among these is his ‘* Prodigal Son.” 
Mangeant has treated the same subject in a dif- 
ferent stage. Puvis’s “ Prodigal,” seated in the 
lowest depths of his misery and destitution, is 
saying, ‘I will arise and go to my father,” while 
Mangeant’s “‘ Prodigal” has reached his father’s 
house and is about to receive his father’s welcome. 
It is, however, in the severe Parisian style, the 
same blafarde tints, like colors long bleached. 
But these colors are the mode now; and who 
dare face the tyrant fashion? She throws them 
over our furniture, hangs them at our windows, 
and wraps them in the folds of our garments, 
She stamps them upon our antiques. So be it, 
only in the domain of Nature art. I would that 
Merit might write her verdicts by the ‘‘ Lamp of 
Truth.” I would not give it that searching 
glare, like Ruskin, that it may condemn all the 
harmless illusions of art. But when we are 
called upon to stand before Nature, let it be her- 
self as she is, not in the harsh, glaring, angular 
tones which she never owns. Let it not bea 
pale and sickly art gathered from the wastes of 
healthy Nature, but full of the warm life-blood 
from her heart, tlowing into the human heart. 

Now we come to Bastien Lepage, whose “* Cour 
au Village” was one of the attractions of the 
last Salon, a work with a metal as well as golden 
side, judging from the mingled censure and 
praise alike lavished upon it. Mr. Wolf, the 
able critic of Le Figaro, is one of his unquali- 
fied admirers. While admitting with him ‘ that 
his figures are marvels of truth and life,” I can- 
not follow him further in his eulogy. “If he 
paints after Nature and in the midst of Nature,” 
it is not Nature under the soft curtains of the 
sky, but Nature under stained glass, fictitious 
and exaggerated. In bis ‘ Ramasseuse de 
pomme de terre,” in this Exhibition, the figures 
are faultless. The woman who is filling her bag 
with potatoes has a face which repeats the 
soliloquy of the milkmaid, and seems to say: 
“Yes, green it shall be.” But that fictions Na- 
ture! 

Some years ago I saw, at an Exhibition in New 
York, a small picture called ‘‘November,” which 
fascinated me. I should have been very unhappy 
if the artist had presented it to me, because I 
have already a month too much of November 
every year of my life. The charm of the picture 
was the artist had not disguised his disagreeable 
subject. He had not lent it any June roses. 
That Lepage should, out of so barren and homely 
a subject asa harvested potato-field attempt to 
raise an idyl, certainly is not ‘in the presence 
of Nature,” or at least with her sanction. The 
harvester may be a Venus, if he likes; but let 
the potato-field be a potato-field, 

Cazin had one of the most striking paint- 
ings at the Salon—“ Judith.” The old Scripture 
drama was somewhat misplaced, among some 
marked modern surroundings ; yet the grandeur 
ef the scenery, the harmony of tones make 
one forgive the anachronisms. Here he ha 
“ [’Ismael,” the property of the Luxembourg 
A small work of his near it touches more the 
French heart, and draws a crowd. It is the 
“ Chamber wheré Gambetta Died.” The empty 
bed is covered with wreaths, and the national 

rests against the foot-post. 
a Guillaumet, the successful delineator of 
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Arab scenes, has an exquisite interior. Two 
women, with the dark eyes, rich complexions and 
gay costumes of the country, stand out effec- 
tively from the grayish brown of the interior 
—one of these women in the act of milking a 
goat. Another is a street scene where the 
inhabitants are all out-of-doors, in all attitudes. 
Still another is “ Chiens Arabes devorant un 
Cheval Mort.” It is a dreary solitude, a fit place 
for the scene. 

Rolli is another painter of these Arab interiors, 
and has several here. 

Lecomte de Norey has a very interesting study 
of old faces in his ‘Les Rabbins.” It had a 
great success in the Salon of last year; and no 
one can regret its reappearance. It is a pleasant 
study to which one would often return. 

Vayson, one of the most gifted of French ani- 
mal painters, has two large works of great merit. 
His sheep are perfect. In one of these there is 
a frame of rocky hights. On one of these pro- 
jections the shepherd and his dog stand out 
clear against the night sky. Over the opposite 
hight the full moon is rising in the sheltered 
valley below. The sheep are scattered, There is 
a conscious sense of security in the gentle faces 
of the animals, as if they felt the protecting 
presence above them. The whole tone of the 
work is admirable. The composition shows great 
care and careful study. There area number of 
animal scenes, which do great credit to the Ex- 
hibition and the artists, 

A. Rossier has the real Venice atmosphere in 
his ‘Entrance of the Grand Canal.” St. Marks 
Piazza and the Church of S. Maria della Salute 
rising outof the water at the head of the canal. 

There is a very remarkable picture belonging 
to the museum of Quimper, the work of Renouf, 
the widow of a seaman, kneeling by the grave 
of her husband, It is a bit of a lonely cemetery, 
by the sea, with time and fog-stained slabs. A 
little boy of some five years kneels by his 
mother. He has instinctively taken her atti- 
tude. His little hands are clasped; but the 
childish face is seeking something diverting in 
the desolate place. It isso truthful. The artist 
has reached the spirit of his subject; and his 
touch is full of delicacy and power. 

“ La Fruit en Egypt,” by Merson, has become 
familiar to the public by the engraving. Itisa 
charming conception, The solitude of the des- 
ert, the lone, majestic sphinx sheliering the 
Mother and Child, the heavenly light emanating 
from the Saviour, the sleeping figure of Joseph, 
the repose over all—that stillness that seems to 
weigh on the desert of sky and land—it isa poem 


of night. 
Bounat, whose name has glowed in Italian 


scenes, has a celebrated and remarkable work— 
“Job.” It certainly is not pleasing; but one 
could not expect that, under the circumstances 
where “Job” is placed. It is a fine anatomical 
atudy—very fleshy. 

Foremost among the marines is Olays, the dis- 
tinguished Belgian painter, who handles his 
subjects so skillfully, gifting his water with a 
marvelous liquidity. 

I cannot pass unnoticed Israels, the great 
Dutch artist who has been many times honored 
by the Institute. In his greatness he preserves 
always his rare charm of a delicious simplicity. 
He has an interior thoroughly national, a picture 
of peaceful, contented peasant life. An old 
man sits by atable writing. Opposite is the 
‘‘gude wife,” with her knitting. The homely, 
benevolent face is looking tenderly on the old 
man. There is such an air of the rest after the 
long toilsome day of life, the peace of eventide, 
that one lingers by it. 

The prominent representative of nude art is 
Hennes. One of the best portraits is that of Dr. 
Parrot, by Dubois. 

Lelois has a charming panel, ‘A [ Aquerelle,” 
a bit of water, a boat drifting among the rushes, 
two figures. It is very summery, very delicate, 
pretty. It is delicious. 

A hasty glance at the sculpture to which the 
rez-de-Chaussée is devoted. The ensemble is 
charming. This large hall is covered with glass. 
A gravel flooring, plats of flowers and large pots 
of shrubs give it the air of a great garden filled 
with statuary. 

In the plastic art France has long held a place 
of honor, not only in the artistic conception, 
but in the technical manipulation. The Gobelins’ 
Manufactory has been a school which has 
elevated handicraft into an art, making artists 
of the workmen. I was particularly struck, in 


going through the works, by the faces of the men 
at the looms, 


Among the most distinguished sculptors is 
Cavelier, He has a bust of Gluck, the composer. 

In the same rank is Mercié, whose name is 
wedded to his Gloria Victis. He has a superb 
group, “‘ La Defense de Belfort,” The order for 
two public monuments has been given to him. 
One is to the memory of Col. Denfert Roche- 
reau, the other Thiers. 

Idrac, who won the first honors of the Inter- 
national Salon at Munich, has “ Mercure.” 

“* Mozart jeune Accordant son Violin,” the work 
of the well-known artist, Barrias, is full of 
youthful grace. The artist has concentrated 
his skill in this work, which will have a popular 
destiny, I fancy. 


I always ‘look with a sympathetic admiration 


on the work of the sculptor. There is such a 
poverty of aids for him. The varying skies 
that send down inspiration to the painter; the 
luxurious tropical Summers that spread out 
their treasures so lavishly to tempt his genius; 
the grand rock-bound coasts and sublime 
mountain solitudes that give power to his brush ; 
color, light and beauty are all his allies, while 
the sculptor in his isolated atelier can draw only 
from the hidden springs of human nature. He 
must make a cold and colorless stone glow with 
life and individuality. It is a sort of miracle of 
raising the dead, 

There is a large and rare exhibition 
of old tapestry. It forms the hangings 
of the open gallery, surrounding the hall of 
sculpture. It is the remnant of the old crown 
collection, which has passed through many 
vicissitudes in this land of changes. It once 
numbered nearly 3,000 pieces. The purchases 
and collections of Francis I and his successors 
and the productions of the looms established 
under Henry IV. 

In 1796 the Convention, surprisingly ignorant 
of their value, sold for almost nothing all but 
some seven or eight hundred, happily forgotten 
at Versailles, The Government of the Restau- 
ration had these brought to Paris, where they 
figured in church fétes and ceremonies, Louis 
Philippe later utilized them in official parades. 
In the time of Napoleon III these tapestries be- 
came the mode, adorning all of his palaces. In 
the war with Prussia they were brought into the 
city for safety and placed in the Garde Meuble. 
When the Tuilleries was burned by the Commun- 
ists the tapestries there were concealed in the 
cellar. These and the wines were all that 
escaped the ravages of fire and vandals, 

Later the wines were sold for a goodiy sum. 
The tapestries joined those in the Garde Meuble, 
forming a collection of 550. From this collec- 
tion comes these that adorn, to-day, the Palais 
dTIndustrie. 

Many of them were manufactured at Brussels ; 
a large part are the productions of the Gobelins’ 
looms. The subjects are largely mythological. 
There are seven representing scenes of the Old 
Testament, eight illustrate Battles of Alexandre, 
fourteen tell the story of Don Quixote. 

They are remarkably well preserved and bril- 
liant, considering the vicissitudes of their lives. 

There is a small exhibition by Japanese artists. 
The subjects are Japanese and the execution in- 
tensely so. 

A museum is comprised in the exhibition. It 
is full of exquisite gems, some very interest- 
ing designs from the School of the Beaux Arta. 
But I always avoid these collections. Such an 
olla podrida of rarities always gives me a fit of 
mental dyspepsia. 

PARIS. 


Biblical esearch, 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS IN JEW- 
ISH LEGEND AND LEGISLATION. 


BY RABBI HENRY GERSONI. 





Tue rabbins of the Talmud and Midrash, to 
whom every word and every letter of the Bible 
has been a subject of reflection and instruction, 
have taken up the subject of cruelty to animals 
and treated thereon in their own peculiar man- 
ner. We can here give only a few extracts from 
that vast literature to illustrate the manner of 
the rabbinical treatment of the subject. 

Upon the verse of Ps. ix, 5, ‘‘ The Eternal puts 
the righteous to test,” the Midrash says: ‘‘ How 
does the Holy One, blessed be he, test the right- 
eous?” At the guarding of their flocks David 
was found a good shepherd, and the Lord “ took 
him from behind the flocks and established him 
as king of Israel.” Hereupon follows a minute 
and really touching description of David's ten- 
derness to his flocks. ‘Moses, too, was tested 
as ashepherd before he was made the leader of 
Israel. When he was tending to the flocks of 
Jethro in the desert, a young kid once broke 
away from the herd. Moses pursued it in anger 
at its fractions way. The kid stopped at a pool 
of water and drank. Seeing this the law-giver 
exclaimed: ‘Poor animal! I did not know that 
it was thy thirst which forced thee to run 
away from the herd! Thou art faint! He 
then took it in his arms and carried it ten- 
derly to the herd. The Lord then said: ‘Thou, 
who hast pity for a faint animal, wilt be fit as a 
shepherd of men.’” (Midrash to Exodus, ch. II.) 
A man should not sit aown to his meal before he 
has fed his animals (‘‘Berachoth,” fol. 40, a.). The 
Deity itself provides every day for the brute cre- 
ation, from the proudest unicorn (reem) to the 
eggs of vermin (‘ Abodah Zarah,” fol. 8, b.). It 
isa direct command of the Law (of Moses) to 
have pity with animals (‘‘Sabbath,” fol. 128, 
b.). Work, otherwise prohibited to be done on 
a Sabbath, may be performed in behalf of suf- 
fering animals (ibid., fols. 127—129). So, also, 
in ‘‘ Baba Mezia,” fol. 32, laws are prescribed 
about the unloading of burdens from animals, 
with a view of their ease and comfort. The verse 
of Prov. xxix, 7—the righteous knows of the 
justice due to the poor--is explained in the fol- 





lowing manner: “The Holy One, blessed 


knows that the food of the dog is scarce, and he 
has provided for it a slow digestion.” (“ Sab- 
bath,” fol. 155, b.) In the same manner he has 
provided for the young of the ibex, which, ac- 
cording to the ancients, did not take care of her 
children ; and also for the fawn, which gives 
birth with great difficulty (“‘ Baba Bathra,” fol. 
16). The flood was brought to destroy men for 
the sin of crossing breeds of animals (ibid., fol. 
108, a.). Exalting the righteousness of Noah, 
the Talmud says (ibid., ibid.) that he has taken 
pains to tend well to the animals that were with 
him in the ark: “Those that were in the habit 
of feeding in the night time he fed in the night ; 
and those that took their food by day he fed 
during the day.” The prohibition of putting 
two different kinds of animals to work together 
is largely dwelt upon and explained on the 
ground that such work would be too severe a 
tax upon the weaker animal of the two (‘‘Jerus, 
Kelayim,” ch, 8, 2). 

The instinct of animals was regarded as part 
of the wisdom of the Creator, controlling and 
directing the actions of those who lack the in- 
telligence to take care of themselves. From that 
wisdom man should learn; by it he should be 
enlightened. Rabbi Johanan says: “‘ If the Law 
had not been given us we could learn the laws of 
cleanliness from the cat, the laws of property 
from the ant, the laws of chastity from the 
dove, the laws of connubiality from the 
rooster, ete., ete.” (‘ Grubin,” fol. 100, b.) 
This clearly implies that the wisdom which or- 
dains laws of justice and morality to men, per- 
vades the instincts of the brute creation, and that 
it is a sin to make light of creatures thus provi- 
dentially cared for. The following two stories 
will illustrate how obnoxious cruelty to animals 
was to the rabbins, and how great a virtue 
it was with them to taeat animals kindly. ‘ Rab 
once, walking in the street, met a butcher lead- 
ing a sheep to slaughter. The animal tried to 
hide itself under the rabbi’s garment and pleaded 
his protection, He said unto her ‘Go, my 
friend, thou art created for this.’ For this he got 
a toothache, with which he suffered thirteen 
years. One morning he saw that his servant 
wanted to destroy a nest of young rate which 
she had found in the house. He prevented 
her doing this on the plea that ‘ His (the Lord’s, 
mercy extends on all his creatures.’ From that 
moment his toothache left him.” (Jerusalem 
Talmud ‘Kelayim,” ch. 9, see also “ Baba 
Mezia,” tol. 85, a.) When Jonah preached re- 
pentance to the people of Nineveh and they be- 
came penitent, they tied up their kine apart 
from the young calves and said unto the Lord; 
“Tf thou wilt have no mercy for us take pity on 
these innocent creatures.” (‘‘Jaanith,” fol. 16, 
a.) Thus “God is the helper of man and 
beast,” (Ps. xxxiv, 7) was deeply rooted in the 
consciousness of the Jewish teachers and strong- 
ly urged upon the people. 

The sentiments which prevailed in the Holy 
Writ and in the explanation thereof could not 
fail to impress their mark in the practical legis- 
lation of the rabbins, Wethus find the Jewish 
authorities creating laws which. corresponded 
with those sentiments from the earliest time 
down to the latest. In the slaughtering of ani- 
mals for food every precaution was taken not to 
inflict the least unnecessary pain. The five prin- 
cipal rules of slaughtering an animal are as fol- 
lows: 


1, ** Pezima”—a notch—4, ¢., that che knife must 
be s0 smooth that not the slightest notch should be 
found on the edge. Such a notch might tear the 
flesh before life 1s extinct and cause the victim pain, 
The precaution with which the slaughtering knife 
is probed is really marvelous. It may be interest- 
ing to remark here that this probing of the slaught- 
ering knife has formed a ritualistic point of conten- 
tion between the rabbinites and the representatives 
of the Hassidaic denomination, The former main- 
tain that the smoothness of the edge is the principal 
thing to avoid unnecessary pain for the victim. A 
knife should, therefore, be used with a thick blade 
whereon a notch can easier be detected. The Has- 
sidaic, on the other hand, opined that the sharpness 
of the knife should principally be looked to; the 
thinner the blade, therefore, the finer an edge can 
be wrought onit, I have quoted this instance just 
to prove how fastidious even the latest authorities 
were in legislating on this subject. The point of 
contention here is not merely dogmatical, but it tries 
to explain in what manner the infliction of unneees- 
sary pain to an animal can be avoided; it is the 
point of sympathy with the dumb creature, 

2. “' Shehyah”—stoppage—. ¢., the slightest stop- 
page in passing the knife over the animal’s throat 
causes unnecessary pain to the victim, and muat, 
therefore, be avoided. As jong as the biood vessels 
are not cut through the pain caused by such a stop- 
page is communicated to the brain, and the animal 
feels it. 

8. ** Derassa”—pressure—t, ¢., the slightest pres- 
sure of the knife, 80 that any part of the flesh be 
cut through by this pressure, must be avoided for 
the same reason a8 before. It was supposed that 
the cold steel passing swiftly through the flesh 
gives less pain than pressure would. 

4. “ Hagerama”—‘ striking a bony part” with the 
knife would naturally cause more pain than cutting 
into a soft part. The slaughterer must, therefore, 
fee) with his finger the’ place where he sets on the 
knife, 80 that it be betweén two rings of the wind- 

i 
’ 4g “ Ha’ halada”—“forcing the knife” between the 
hair or feathers of the throat or between anything 





that may be tied around it may also give unnecessary 


pain to the animal and must be avoided, For this 
reason, also, the slaughterer’s knife must have no 
point, ~ 

The blood veins and the pipes that connect the 
body with the head must thus swiftly and 
smoothly be cut through. Any error committed 
in these regulations unfits the flesh for use; the 
flesh is then trepha, like that of an animal which 
was *‘ torn by a beast.’ That all these laws were 
dictated for the purpose of avoiding cruelty to 
the animal is explicitly said and reiterated by 
the authorities. 

It would take too much space were I to dwell 
upon all the laws bearing on my subject. Ishall, 
therefore, confine myself to quoting a fcw brief 
paragraphs from the code of R, Jacob Emden, 
(“Yabez”) the latest compiler of rabbinical 
laws. 

Living animals must be well taken care of. An 
animal shall not be made to work more than it is 
required to pay the interest of his value in 
money, No animal shall be burdened heavier 
than it can reasonably bear. No animal shall be 
left under its burden the whole day. A person 
who owns animals shall not take his meal before 
he has fed them. This regulation extends to the 
feeding even of dogs, cats and birds. Work 
otherwise prohibited to be done on a feast day 
may be performed ifit be necessary to relieve an 
animal from pain (such as unloading a burden, 
or milking a cow when she suffers pain from 
overfilled udders), No hair or feathers should 
be torn from a living creature unless it be neces- 
sary for the relief of human pain, Even a priest 
ora rabbi should not stand upon his dignity 
when his services gre needed to relieve an over- 
burdened animal. Castration of any kind of 
animals is strictly prohibited. He who crosses 
breeds of animals shall be chastised with thirty- 
nine lashes ; (‘‘Malkoth”) for such forced alliances 
causes painto the female, It is prohibited to 
make a hen or a turkey breed from eggs of water 
birds ; for the ducklings will naturally take to the 
water, and the hen will be grieved when unable 
to follow them. It is prohibited to put two ani- 
mals of various kinds to one work; thus an ox 
or an ass may not be tied toa wagon drawn by a 
horse ; for their pace is slower, and forced speed 
will pain them, (“‘Migdal Oz.," by R. Jacob Em- 
den). 

I have quoted, and that at random, from the 
Jewish authorities only such regulations for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals as are explicit 
in themselves and require no lengthy explana- 
tions. I hope that this will prove that cruelty to 
animals was considered almost a crime among 
the Israelites from the earliest records of their 
history down to the latest times, In the ethical 
works of the rabbins a great many beautiful re- 
marks can be found on this subject ; and from 
these works I have not quoted, for fear thet this 
article become too voluminous, There is hardly 
an Israelite living who does not know what zaar 
baale hayim (cruelty to animals) means, and who 
does not shrink from it. 

New Yor« Crry, 





Science. 


In the discussion of the forms of flowers, 
which continue in scientific circles, what are 
known as proterandrous or proterogynous flow- 
ers continue to attract attention. By this ie 
meant flowers which mature their anthers be- 
fore the stigma is ready to receive the pollen, or 
proterogynous when the stigma first matures, 
In lobed pistils, for instance, the sign of matur- 
ity is the exposure of the inner face of the lobes 
with what 1s known as the stigmatic surface, 
after the pollen bas been shed by the anthers. 
In this case one may be excused for reasoning 
that the flower cannot seed at all except by the 
aid of pollen from other flowers; and this seems 
a strong argument for the fact of cross-fertiliza- 
tion in Nature. Nature, however, seems to love 
to confound the wisdom of the wise, and often 
to do that which philosophers show ought not to 
be done ; and so it has been shown that Oampa- 
nula, the, great beil-flower tribe, which do not 
expand their lobes till at least two days after the 
anthers have wholly dried away, and are among 
the best types of proterandrous flowers, seed 
just as well when insects are excluded; and that 
thistles which do not expand their pistil lobes at 
all are among the most certain of all flowers to 
produce seed. Just how fertilization is brought 
about in these cases is one of the puzzles not 
yet made clear, although there ate cases on 
record where pollen tubes have been found to 
enter tissue otherwise than through mature 
stigmatic surfaces, or even by way of a stigmatic 
surface at all. The subject is a very curious one ; 
but the matter will, no doubt, be found simple 
enough when the true explanation is reached. 


..++Ab the meeting of the A, A, A. 8., at Min- 
neapolis, # paper was presented by Dr, Janssen, 
giving an account of his observations of the 
eclipse at Caroline Island, As he could not be 
present in person it was read by Professor East- 
man. His principal spectroscopic result was 
the certain observation of a great number of the 
Fraunhofer dark lines in the spectrum of the 
corona, He says all were seen which, theoretically, 








could possibly have been visible. This points to 
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a considerable quantity of reflected sunlight as 
an element of the coronal radiance. The coronal 
spectrum was found, in certain restricted regions 
close to the sun, to be continuous, without lines 
at all. The rings of Respighi were found to be 
not symmetrical around the sun, but irregular 
to some extent. The photographs appeared to 
show that the corona has a definite upper boun- 
dary. All the pictures which were exposed long 
enough to get the outer portions of the corona, 
show the same limit, no more extended on the 
plates of long than on those of medinm ex- 
posnre, On those exposed too long all details 
are lost, of course; but the extent of the corona 
remains unchanged. The observations also 
practically demonstrate the non-existence of any 
intra-mercnrial planet. 


.. American observers are doing good service 
by showing how much our wild plants vary in a 
state of nature. The Bulletin of the Naturalist 
Field Club, of Buffalo, for May, points out great 
variations in the yellow dog-tooth violets, 
American crab and other flowers, The same 
magazine shows, by the very Class of plants 
Grant Allen has recently taken for illustration, 
that his notion about all high-colored flowers be- 
ing evolved from yellow is not borne out by facts. 
Anemone is certainly a lower grade than Ranun- 
cuolus, and in that genus blnes and scariets 
abound, The Bulletin contends that on Grant 
Allen's own reasoning, the Ranunculus and its 
yellows should be developed from the blues and 
reds of this lower organization. When Mr. 
Allen talks ofthe production of spurs being in 
the Columbine a sign of advance in color 
from the yellow of the Ranunculus, the extremely 
long spurs of the yellow Aquilegia chrysantha, 
of America, the Bulletin thinks must have been 
wholly lost sight of. It may be noted that Grant 
Allen’s speculations are not taken seriously into 
the highest scientific circles, though what he 
writes is pleasant reading enough, 


...+Mra, A, M, Peck answers : 

I cannot imagine how your critic of Massachusetts 
can lofer from my article, in THe INDEPENDENT of 
August 9th, that I accuse Wilson as advocating the 
theory of the hibernation of swallows, when, to the 
contrary, | wrote thus: “The testimony of our 
ornithological authors must not be depended on to 
the entire exclusion of careful personal observation— 
the true way to get at new facts. If Wileon had 
done #0 he would not have combated some popular su- 
perstitions indorsed by naturalists of note, and sul; 
stituted facts for them; notably the belief tha 
swallows passed their Winters in a state of torpidity 
and that snakes make birds (especially the cat-bird 
which, instead, provokes the combat) their victims 
by & Marvelous power of fascination,” 

I wrote especially referring to Wilson’s rejection 
of Aristotle, Pliny and Linneus, who believed in 
the Wintery submersion of swallows, And I in- 
tended to convey the idea that, if Wilson had en- 
tirely depended upoa ornithological authorities, he 
would not have investigated and given to the world 
the result, which was the truth, that swallows do 
hot pass their Winters in a torpid state, 


...-M. Egoroff, of St. Petersburgh, has at last 
solved a problem that has long puzzled the spec- 
troscopists. He has shown that the great lines 
A und B of the solar spectrum are caused by the 
oxygen of the earth's atmosphere, He trans- 
mitted the rays of a calcium light throngh a 
tube more than sixty feet long and two inches 
in diameter, filled with gas at a pressure vary- 
ing from one to fifteen atmospheres, Janssen 
long ago tried a similar experiment with steam, 
and so identified the vapor lines of the solar 
spectrum ; but it was not convenient at the time 
to provide the necessary quantities of oxygen and 
other gases. Egoroff has now completed the ex- 
periment with most satisfactory results, Not 
very long ago, Captain Abney suggested that 
these lines might be due to cosmical hydro-car- 
bons disseminated in space, according to Sie- 
men’s theory of the solar heat. Egoroff tried sev- 
eral hydro-carbons, but they none of them 
showed a trace of these lines. No important 
lines were identified as due to nitrogen or car- 
bonte acid, 


School and College. 


Wuen in New Haven, Lord Coleridge delivered 
an address before the students of Yale College, in 
which he took strong ground for the study of 
the classics. His remarks were in direct opposi- 
tion to the opinions expressed by Charles Francis 
Adama, Jr., at the last Harvard commencement. 
With regard to the study of the classics he spoke 
in part as follows: “ From the time I left Oxford 
I have made it a religion, as far as I could, never 
to leta day pass without reading some Latin and 
Greek ; and I can tell you that so far as my course 
may be deemed a successful one, I deliberately 
assert, maintain and believe that what little suc- 
cess has been granted to me in life has been 
materially aided by the constant study of the 
classics, which it has been my delight and privi- 
lege ali my life to persevere in. This is not said 
for the sake of controversy ; still less is it said to 
an audience of American University young men 
for the purpose of appearing eccentric ; but it is 
said because I believe it to be true ; and I will tell 
you why. Statement, thought, arrangement, 
however men may struggle against them, have 
an influence upon them; and public men, how- 








ever they may dislike it, are forced to admit that 
conditions being equal, the man who can state 
anything best, who can pursue an argument 
more closely, who can give the richest and most 
felicitous illustrations, and who can command 
some kind of beauty of diction, will have the 
advantage over his contemporaries. And if at 
the bar or in the senate anything has been done 
which has been conspicuously better than the 
work of other men, it has, in almost every case, 
been the result of high education. I say high 
education, not necessarily classical, because 
every man cannot have that. The greatest 
orator of my country at this moment, as he him- 
self has often said, ‘has only a amack of it.’ 
But he takes no credit to himself for that. On 
the contrary, he laments it like a man and hon- 
estly, and he has striven to make up for what he 
has lost and what he cannot learn because he 
is 0 advanced in age, by doing the next 
best thing — studying the English classica— 
studying the best, the highest and the 
finest writers in the English language. 
And so it is in my judgment in almost every case 
that lean think of. The man who has in- 
finenced his contemporaries the most is, gener- 
ally speaking, the man of highest eduaction ; and 
Ido not hesitate to say that the highest educa- 
tion, if you can get it, is the education to be 
found in those magnificent writers, who as 
writers, as masters of style, as conveyers of 
thonghf, have never been equaled in the world. 
It is our duty then, if we can, to commune with 
the greatest thoughts of the greatest men in all 
times ; and he will be the best man at the end of 
his life who has made himself most familiar 
with the thoughts of the greatest men of Greece 
and Rome, who both in thought and in language 
have been unparalleled in the world, Let me 
conclude with an authority far greater than 
mine. I do not pretend to an intimacy with Mr. 
Tennyson, but I know Mr. Tennyson, and it has 
been my privilege to pass evenings in his com- 
pany. I remember one evening passed almost 
alone in his company. We were talking of a con- 
temporary writer, of whom he was speaking in 
the highest terms. He said (Ido not remember 
his exact words): ‘I do not think he will pro- 
duce as much effect as he ought to because he is #0 
rough, uncultivated and imperfect a writer. Great 
as he is I cannot fancy that two hundred years 
hence anybody will bend over his books and en- 
deavor to find out the meaning of each tense and 
the particular force of each participle, as we are 
only too happy to do over the works of ‘ Virgil.” 
If you look over the history of men who have 
succeeded in this life, you will find them, scarcely 
without an exception, men trained by the curric- 
ulum which you enjoy and familiar with those 
remarkable works which it is your privilege now 
to become familiar with.” 


....-Professor Dr. Karl August Hase, of the 
University of Jena, the Nestor among the 
Church historians of Germany, has recently cele- 
brated festivities that but few are privileged to 
enjoy. Born August 26th, 1800, he entered 
upen his academical career as a Privatdocent 
on June 4th, 1823. On the same day of the 
present year he celebrated his diamond jubilee 
as a university teacher, and in connection there- 
with delivered the last lecture he ever intends 
to pronounce. Although mentally and physi- 
cally in a remarkably healthy condition, he re- 
tires permanently from active work, still retain- 
ing his membership and vote in buth faculty and 
senate of the University of Jena. 


..-.The Indiana Asbury University, of Green- 
castle, Ind., has entered into a contract with the 
Hon, W. C. DePauw, by which the name of the 
university is to be changed to DePauw University, 
In consideration of this change and in consequence 
of the contract the university secures: 1, A 
handsome observatory from Robert McKim, Esq. ; 
2, $60,000 for grounds and buildings from the 
people of Greencastle; 3, $120,000 from the 
public at large for general endowment pur- 
poses; 4, $240,000 from Mr. DePauw, for gen- 
eral purposes; 5, an interest in Mr. DePauw's 
estate, that may amount to more than any Meth- 
odist in stitution in the world now possesses, 


.... Russian students attending foreign uni- 
versities during the past year numbered seven 
hundred and ninety-five, of whom ninety-six 
were ladies. The English universities have no 
attractions for the Russian student, The total 
number mentioned above were last year located 
as follows: In France, two hundred and sixty- 
two; Switzerland, one hundred and eight ; Ger- 
many, one hundred and eighty-nine ; in Italy, 
Belgium and Holland, one hundred and twenty- 
nine; and in Austria, one hundred and seven- 
teen, 


-.++The Williams College catalogue for 1883- 
84 shows an attendance of 84 seniors, 74 juniors, 
61 sophomores, 85 freshmen, and one graduate 
student in astronomy. The number of the 
faculty has been increased to twenty. 


...-The freshman class of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio, contains over one 
hundred students, 


...-Harvard is about to raise a monument to 
the memory of John Harvard, the founder of 
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Pebbles, 
....Every father should paddle his own; can 
you ?” 
.... Though the East River bridge is without a 
rival it has two piers, 


....The new Queen of Madagascar’s name, be 
ing interpreted, means Cloud-full-of-water. Long 
may she rain, 

....“*Anna, what must you do, before every- 
thing else, to have your sins forgiven ?” ‘ Com- 
mit the sins.” 

.... After December the yard-stick will be used 
no longer in measuring goods. Thirty-six inches 
is thought to be long enough, 


...“* You'll have to take the will for the deed,” 
is what the heir said to the lawyer when the 
latter presented his bill. 


...-It is said that it is unhealthy to sleep in 
feathers. We don’t believe it; for look at the 
Spring chicken, and see how tough he is. 


.. Got on your husband's cravat; haven’t 
you?” asked a neighbor of Mrs. Bilkins. ‘‘ Yes,” 
replied Mrs, B., sadly, ‘It’s the only tie there is 
between us now.” 


.... Miss (uncertain age): “I pride myself on 
my descent. One of my ancestors came over in 
the ‘*Maytlower.” De Smith: ‘Was it your 
father or mother ?” 

...“*T'd like to give you a piece of my mind, 
Mrs. Smiggs.” ‘IL wouldn’t talk of impossi- 
bilities, Mr. Smiggs. The article you speak of is 
too small to be divided.” 


...Sportaman (who has missed again): “I 
#ay, Mnmbles, the birds seem to be afraid of me.” 
Keeper: * Well, sir, they didn’t ought to be ; for 
you never *urt any on ’em,.” 


...““Do you know, my dear,” said a fond 
mother to her little son at an up-town labled hote, 
“that the word menu means bill of fare in 
French?” ‘Oh, yes, mamma,” was the mis- 
chievous reply, ‘‘ menu it,” 


...-Mr. Benedict Aldrich, of Johnston, R. L, 
is ninety-two years old, and is said to be the oldest 
Freemason in that state. He has thus partially 
attained that chiefest of distinctions offered to 
all Freemasons, that “if he hves long enough he 
will be the oldest mason,” 


....Here is a curious instance of mispunctu- 
ation: “Lord Palmerston then entered on his 
head, a white hat upon his feet, large but well- 
polished boots upon his brow, a dark cloud in his 
hand, his faithful walking-stick in his eye, a 
menacing glare saying nothing.” 


....A law professor, desiring to illustrate the 
distinction between suppressio veri and suggestio 
falsi asked a student: “ What rule of law ap- 
plies when an auctioneer fails to declare that the 
horse he is selling is blind?” After a moment's 
hesitation the student answered: “ Why, sug- 
gestio false eye, sir!” 


....** Aw, can you sell me, aw, a blue necktie, 
to match my eyes, you know?” inquired an Aas- 
tin dude in a gentleman’s furnishing store. 
‘Don’t know as I can, exactly,” replied the 
salesman, ‘‘but I can fit you to a soft hat to 
match that head.” Then the dude withdrew 
from the store, a crushed strawberry hue effus- 
ing his effeminate features. 


..-The following isa fair specimen of mar- 
riage notices, as they appear in the Arizona Sil- 
ver Belt, of Globe City : 

MARRIED. 

KeTCHUM—BEMOOMA,—On Sept. 380th, Charles IL. 
Ketchum to Cesaria Bemcoma, both of Globe, 
* No sooner met but they looked ; 

No sooner looked, but they loved ; 

Nosooner loved, but they sighed ; 

No sooner sighed, but they asked one another the 

reason,” 

and then had recourse to Judge R. L. Long, who 
made them one in the flesh, 


.... At the stamp window—“ Has postage been 
reduced to two cents?” ‘‘Yes’m.” ‘For let- 
ters?” “Yes ’m.” ‘Then a two-cent stamp 
will actually carry a letter?” ‘It will.” ‘And 
there’s no need of putting on three cents?’ 
“Not a bit.” “Do you know Mrs. Blank ?’, 
“No’m.” ‘‘She says it’s two cents in the city.’ 
‘It’s two cents anywhere in the country.” ‘She 
says she sent a letter to her husband in Chicago 
with a two-cent stamp on it and he never got it.”’ 
“Tcan’t helpthat, ma’am.” ‘Then two cents is 
enough ?” “ Plenty.” ‘‘ And her husband prob- 
ably got the letter and didn’t answer it?” 
“Probably.” ‘ Well, I'll take a two-cent stamp ; 
but if there is any doubt about the matter I'd as 
soon pay more. It will go; willit ?” ‘‘Yes’m.”’ 
“Go right out to-day?’ ‘“Yes’m.” ‘‘ Well, I 
hope so; for its a very important letter. You 
know Mrs. D -—, who used to live on —— street ?” 
“No’m.” ‘ Well, it ’s for her. She lives in 
Buffalo now. She asked me for the best way to 
pickle mixed”— The woman had to stand aside 
for two or three minutes, but as soon as the win- 
dow was clear she returned to say: ‘I’ve got the 
stamp on.” ‘Yes’m.” ‘“ Twocents.” ‘I see.” 
“And it’llgo?” “It will.” “If itdon’t—!” 





the college. 


And she probably did n’t sleep a wink last night. 


+ ° ° - 
Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
ACKWORTH, James, died recently in Scarbor. 
ough, England. 

HARFORD, C. N., accepts call to Perrysville, 0 

HAYHURST, L. W., La Crosse, Wis., settles ny 
Portland, Oregon. 

HOLMAN, Tuomas, died recently in Rockford 
Ill., aged 71. 

NEIGHBOR, R. E., Elkhart, accepta call to 
North ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

PHILLIPS, E. D., settles in Hydeville, Vt.. not 
Hydeville, N. Y 

WALKER, Cuar_es, accepts call to Rockland, 0 

WHARTON, H. M., Baltimore, Md., resigus. 


WRIGHT, W. R., Cohoes, accepts call to Fort 
Ann, $ 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

CLISBEE, E. P., Bristolville, 0., returns 0 
Oberlin. 

CRANE, Henry C., called to North Springfield 
Mo. 


CROSS, W. R., Camden, Me., accepts call to 
Milltown, N. B. 

DICKINSON, Georat L., Roodhonse, called to 
Beardstown, Il. 

ECKLES, Joun G., Chase, called to Anthony 
Kan. 

EMARS, Mang, (Meth.) accepts call to Sugar 
Grove and Farmington, Penn. 

EMMONS, Apaam 8., Rodman, N. Y., called to 
Wabasha, Minn. 

GOODALE, Davin W., Troy, N. H., dismiseed, 

HAARVIG, J. O., ord. in Lisbon, Ill. 

HALL, Georce E., Vergennes, Vt., called to 
First church, Dover, N. 

HAND, Leroy 8., Brookfield, Mo., accepts call 
to South Ottumwa and Eddyville, Ia. 

HAWES, James B., East Bangor, Me., will sup- 

ly at Holden and Dedham, Me., till next 
une, 

HAWLEY, J. P., Westerly, R. L, accepts call 
to Stafford Springs, Ct. 

HOLMES, Txeopore J., inst. in First ch., New- 
ton Center, Mass, 

JENKINS, Owen, Morristown, N. Y., called to 
Lawrenceville, N. Y. 

MARKHAM, Henry F., Beloit, accepts call to 
Argentine, Kan. 

PELTON, George 8., Deadwood, Dak., accepts 
call to Third church, Omaha, Neb. 

PERKINS, Bensamin F., Sterling, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Plaistow, N. H. 

PLUMB, J. C., is supplying at Joplin, Mo, 

PRESCOTT, Haxrison, Alton, N. H., resigns. 

SCOFIELD, C. L., inst. in Dallas, Texas. 

THOMPSON, Frank, Wilton, Ct., accepts chap- 
lainey of the American Seamen's Friend 8o- 
ciety, in Valparaiso, Chili. 

THRALL, George 8., Bridgeport, Ct., called to 
Washington, Ct., a former pastorate. 

TORREY, Cuarues C., Chelmsford, Masa, 
called to Presbyterian Church, Chateaugay, 


WARD, A. N., First church, Falmouth, Me., 
dismissed. 


WEEKES, Davin, ord. in Streator, Ill. 
WILLIAMS, J. H., inst. in Kansas City, Mo. 


WOOD, Joun, of Fitchburg, Mass., invited to 
supply at West Townshend, Vt. 


LUTHERAN, 

DOLBEER, W. H., removes from Spring field, 
O., to Columbus, Ind. 

EMPIRE, M. W., removes from Fort Plain to 
Churchtown, N. Y. 

FELTON, E., West Fairview, Peun., accepts call 
to St. Paul’s, Baltimore, Md. 

GRACE, G. M., settles in Bluffton, O. 

HEDGES, 8. A., accepts call to Newville, Penn. 

JACOBY, J. C., Zanesville, accepts call to Wal- 
ton, Ind. 

WATKINS, H. J., settles in Lockport, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BROWN, Epw1n, accepts call to Jefferson City, 
0. 
DODD, H. M., inst. in Augusta, N. Y. 
EATON, Horace, D.D., died recently in Palmyra, 
-» aged 73, 

FARRIS, Wm. M., inst. in Anna, Ill. 

FOX, Marruew A., Oregon, Wis. died recently. 

GAMBLE, Roser, inst. in Donegal, Penn. 

HEANY, J. G., Strasburgh, accepts call to 
Bakerstown, Penn. 

HIGGINS, Witu1aM R., Bowling Green, 0., a¢- 
cepts call to Marion, Ind. 

Sone poanae, Ringoes, called to Matawan, 


MACBETH, Wit11am C., called to Firat ch. 
Middlefield, N. Y. 

McLEOD, James, Buffalo, N. Y., called to 
Second ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

ROBB, Epwin Forest, died recently in Oswego 
N. Y., aged 38, 

SHOOP, D. R., South Haven, called to Spring 
Lake, Mich. : 

STITT, J M., Cool Springs, Penn., called to Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 

TOWLER, THomas, Spring Lake, accepts call to 
Corunna, Mich. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CHESLEY, H., accepts call to St. Thomas, Md 

JENNINGS, Josern B., accepts call to Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 

MANN, A. W., ord. priest in Philadelphia, Penn. 

vue, DANIEL, assumes charge of missions at 
Philmont and Chatham, N. Y. 

SEYMOUR, Storrs 0O., accepts call to Trinity 
ch., Hartford, Conn. 

SHELTON, Wix1am, D.D., Buffalo, N. ¥., died 
recently. 

SYLE, H. W., ord. priest in Philadelphia, Penn. 





TOTTEN, Ricnarp, becomes headmaster of Otey 
School, Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 
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The Sunday-schoot. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 11TH. 
SAUL REJECTED.—I Sam. XV, 12—26. 





Nores.—‘* To meet Saul.” —On his return from 
the Amalekite war. *Oarmel.”—Not Mount 
Carmel, but a city in the mountains of Judah, 
ten miles a little east of south of Hebron. See 
Josh. xv, 55.——-‘Set him up a place.”—For 
“ place,” rather read, a trophy. The word liter- 
ally means hand, as when Absolom set him up a 
monument called “‘ Hand of Absolom.” IISam., 
xviii, 18. Very likely it was a rude hand-shaped 
column, for idolatrous worship. Such are fig- 
ured on monuments.—_-——‘‘Gone down to Gil- 
gal,” —For further worship at this famous sacred 
place. It would appear that there was something 
idolatrous about this worship.———‘ Amale- 
lates.” —A Bedouin tribe, who lived in tents and 
wandered about with their flocks..————“ They 
have brought them.”--Saul here diselaims re- 
sponsibility for saving the cattle, and throws it 
on the people, though he should have strictly 
forbidden and prevented it. He was stringent 
enough in the matter of Jonathan’s honey- 
comb,“ To sacrifice unto the Lord.”—And 
eat them ; for that was the nature of the sacrifice, 
mostly eaten by the sacrificer. Thus the reason 
for saving them was not pure worship.——— 
“ This night,”—At Ramah, only fifteen miles dis- 
tant.———“‘ Brought Agag.”—-The capture of 
their king Agag is mentioned as proof that the 
Amalekites were utterly destroyed. The real 
reason for sparing him was, probably, to make 
a display of him in the celebration of victory at 
Gilgal, ete. ———-“‘ To sacrifice.”—But they had 
no right to offer in sacrifice what had been 
banned. See Ley. xxvii, 29, and Deut. xiii, 16. 
——‘' Hath the Lord delight ?”—The reply of 
Samuel is in poetry, in eight lines : 

* Doth Jehovah delight in burnt-offerings and sacri- 
fices 

As in obedience to the voice of Jehovah? 

Behold obedience is better than sacrifice, 

And to hearken than the fat of rams! 

For disobedience is the sin of heathenism ; 

Disbelief is idols and devils, 

Because thou hast rejected the word of Jehovah 

He hath rejected thee also as his king.” 





Instruction.—People are very ready to make a 
little obedience go a great ways. Saul met 
Samuel merrily professing, ‘I have performed 
the commandment of the Lord,” when he had 
really disobeyed it. The worst of men, those 
who make their living out of their sins, yet 
take great comfort in their compensating 
virtues. They imagine that if they are kind to 
their families they are very good people, even 
though they make their living by breaking up 
the families of other people. 

It is a very common fault to throw one’s own 
faults on his neighbors. It has been so ever 
since Adam and Eve. Here Saul put the respon- 
sibility on the people for saving the cattle con- 
trary to the command. We had better frankly 
assume our own faults and confess them. 

Greed and self indulgence are not justified by 
sanctifying them. Forbidden booty does not 
become allowable by burning a little of the fat 
in sacrifice, Large subscriptions to the church 
or to charity do not atone for robbing the poor or 
any unjust gains. God hates an offering out of 
the gains of slavery or rum-selling. 

There are few men who can maintain their 
original humility when raised to prominent 
positions. They are vain, asif their own mere 
ability, rather than the providence of God, had 
exalted them. A modest, unpretending great- 
hess is very beautiful, and rare. 

The Lord wants obedience. Saul had not the 
Spirit of obedience. He would much rather 
make a display and disobey the command. 

Obedience is the ‘first duty we have to God, 
The position which a child should have to a par- 
ent is that we should have to God, instant, glad 
obedience. 

The whole duty of man comes in that word 
obedience, It is godliness ; 1t is “ the fear of the 
Lord” so often commanded and commended in 
the Old Testament. 

Disobedience is the essence of all sin, as obedi- 
ence is of all goodness. Samuel says that dis- 
obedience is idolatry and heathenism and witch- 
craft. 

Disobedience of God’s law is worse than any 
neglect of sacrifices or worship. Not to attend 
God’s worship is bad ; but lying and stealing are 
worse. Church-goers may be much worse than 
Open neglecters of religion. 

Those who disobey God may expect him to 
forsake them. They cannot complain if he 
does, 

Though Samuel said he would not return 
with Saul, he yet changed his mind, for the sake 
of not dishonoring him before the people, and did 
return and help him in the sacrifice. This was 
not @ falsehood on Samuel’s part, but simply a 
change of mind. A man, when he has an- 
nounced his purpose to doa thing, is not thereby 
precluded from getting new light and doing 
otherwise. 


Sin ma ‘ 

oo to ref Ro! pardoned, even when its results 
8 Sermon for sin was the sermon of the 
Godly sorrow is a very different thing. 





P evsonatities, 


CapTaIn Mayne Rerp, in a letter to the 
Messrs. Harper, of this city, relating to his pro- 
jected history of experiences in the Mexican 
War, said ; “‘ I trust to make the work instructive, 
and hope also to produce a more interesting 
book than any of my poor romances.” Never- 
theless, in odd pages and single chapters of those 
poor romances (which hundreds and thousands 
of boys have for years found so fascinating) 
there was an amount of careful instruction in 
natura] history which must not be undervalued. 
And while Captain Reid excited, he never 
harmed, that we know of, in certain ways so 
characteristic of other writers. He remembered 
that a boy’s mind is or ought to be a pure one ; 
and that for the story teller who helps in its 
alas, too inevitable sullying, it were good that a 
millstone were hung about his neck and that he 
were cast into the sea. 


..Lord Chief-Justice Coleridge delivered an 
address to the assembled students of Haverford 
College (Pennsylvania) recently. His expres- 
sions of personal opinion on the subject of Eng- 
lish poets and poetry are of interest. After al- 
luding to his pleasure in the verse of Shelley and 
Keats he said: ‘‘You may be surprised at the 
name I shall select from your American poets 
when I tell you to learn Bryant. I do not say 
Longfellow, because, although he is a sweet and 
noble and delightful poet, he is not American ; 
I mean that his poetry might just as well have 
been written in England, or Italy, or Germany, 
or France, as in America; but Mr. Bryant's 
poetry is full of the characteristics of his own 
country, a6 well as noble, natural, and invigor- 
ating.” The Chief-Justice sailed for home on 
Saturday last. 


....-The Rev, Mr. Pettengill, a Baptist cler- 
gyman of Whitesboro, New York, last week was 
suddenly begged to enter a car on one of the 
trains halting at the Utica depot. He followed 
his conductor, an elderly gentleman, to the side 
of a lady of mature years, and at their apolo- 
getic request married them, then and there, with 
neatness and dispatch, Both parties to the 
ceremony were old friends and the argued point 
had probably just been settled. The bride’s 
mother was present, congratulations were ex- 
changed, a pleasant little chat over, and Mr. 
Pettengill stepped off the departing train not a 
little entertained. 


...-Antonius Anderledy, the new Vicar-Gen- 
eral of the Society of Jesus, is a Switzer, in the 
sixty-second year of his age. He has had a 
wandering life, of privation and often peril. 
Driven from the Vaud in 1847, he fled to Frie- 
burg. He was expelled from Piedmont and came 
to the United States and took a cure at Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. Thence he went to Germany, 
and lived in various cities of that country, con- 
stantly undergoing ecclesiastical preferment, 
until he was called to Rome to be the assistant of 
Vicar-General Beckx. 


...-Out of a dirty and obscure curiosity shop 
in « Berlin Street has been lately pulled the harp 
upen which Maric Antoinette used to discourse 
eloquent music? Fleury, first valet to the Queen, 
took it when the end of the Court came. Brought 
down to extreme poverty, Fleury sold the royal 
souvenir to a noble lady of Brunswick. After 
several other possessors have cared for it, the 
harp turns up to-day, with its ivory inlaying 
still in condition and the maker’s name-plate in- 
tact. 

..Mr. Johm Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, 
has been for upward of thirteen years the presi- 
dent of the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
that city, and an examination of the books of the 
organization has betrayed the fact that Mr. Wan- 
amaker has privately and publicly contributed 
about #100,000 toit. He has just resigned his 
office, owing to the press of other duties ; but not 
before setting on foot and liberally contributing 
to a fund for enlarging the Association Library, 


...-At the brilliant and crowded dinner given 
to Mr. Henry Irving by the Lotos Club of New 
York, several of the guests who spoke in welcome 
of the eminent actor and in praise of his work, 
hinted at his odd resemblance to Mr. Edwin 
Booth and Oscar Wilde. As there is a strong 
suggestion of likeness to the Reverend Dr. Thom- 
as Hastings of this city, Mr, Irving has the odd 
fate to look like three men who never could be 
taken for one another. 


....-A daughter of the late Charles Lever, the 
Irish novelist, is devoting herself to literature, 
and has a successful future predicted for her by 
several friends competent to judge correctly of 
her gifts. 


....-The sole surviving grandson of General 
Nathaniel Greene is a physician, successfully 
practicing his profession in Middletown, Rhode 
Island. 

....General Schofield has gone to Chicago this 
week to make his preparations for assuming 
charge of the Military Division of the Missouri. 


....-Mr. W. 8. Gilbert has made enough out 
of bis wit to enable him to build a $250,000 
residence. 





Music, 


THE orchestral concerts of the Winter began 
upon Saturday evening with the first of the 
Brooklyn Philharmoniic’s series, The audience 
was as numerous as the large Academy per- 
mitted, several scores of people standing in the 
galleries and passages. The program included 
the “‘Eroica” Symphony of Beethoven, Mr. A. 
C. Mackenzie’s new Scotch Rhapsody, “‘ Burns,” 
the Ball-scene from Berlioz’s ‘‘Romeo et Juliette,” 
besides Mme. 'Trebelli’s singing of Gluck’s * Ah, 
Che Faro,” a beautiful aria from Hiindel’s 
“Theodora”; and (as an encore), Mozart's 
“Voi che Sapete.” The playing of the Bee- 
thoven symphony was equal to that standard 
which has been so firmly established in pre- 
vious performances by Mr. Thomas’s bands of 
the New York or the Brooklyn societies. It was 
hard to conceive of anything more imposing than 
the course of the wonderful finale. Beethoven has 
not surpassed this ineffable specimen of pro- 
gram music, of a kind so far removed from the 
trivialities and vulgarities to which even com- 
posers of no ordinary genius have yielded. Mr, 
Mackenzie’s Rhapsody is based upon some rather 
dubious Scotch themes and rhythms. The scor- 
ing is sound and scholarly, and the brilliant effeet 
of the composition—a taking one with the pub- 
lic —is due to the talent and study of a 
thorough and tasteful English musician, Mme. 
Trebelli received a hearty welcome. She was 
not in her best voice, comparing her with her 
recent appearance elsewhere, but sang with fine 
classical feeling and simple dignity the noble air 
from “Orfeo.” In her other selections she was 
not quite so fortunate, presumptively because of 
some slight indisposition, She is an admirable 
artist. 





...-At the opera- houses, either new or old, the 
record of the half-dozen nights since the open- 
ings, is one of singers, not of works. At the 
Metropolitan Mme, Sembrich has made her bow 
to the public in “ Lucia,” and scored the antici- 
pated success, She possesses distinctively a 
soprano sfogato of brilliant quality. Her chro- 
matic scales, staccato passages in the highest 
register of her voice, her elegance of phrasing 
and fine style as an artist captivated the house. 
Signor Stagno also won a triumph in ‘Tl Trova- 
tore” with the volume and powor of the eagerly- 
awaited “high ©” in the ** Di Quella Pira.” 
Beyond two or three telling notes, widely 
separated in the scale, Signor Stagno seems 
not likely to realize our expectations. The 
higher notes are splendidly penetrating 
and electrical as he brings them out, but his 
voice is of extraordinarily uneven quality for a 
singer who has studied and sung so much and 
achieved such a repute. Mme, Trebelli has been 
at once recognized as her eminent self, and has 
already taken her place in the esteem of the New 
York public as securely as in England. At the 
Academy of Music, Mme. Pappenheim was either 
unlucky in her choice of “ Norma,” or else wnust 
be credited with returning to us when her face 
is set toward the end of her career, Of Mr. Ma- 
pleson’s tenors, Signor Vicini has continued to 
produce an excellent impression, and Signor 
Falletti claims judgment as a pleasing singer, 
Signor Bertini, another new tenor, must be re- 
garded as a conscientious and useful stock- 
singer, but a star of very mild radiance. Signor 
Galassi has appeared in two of his rOles of minor 
interest-—the same charming, great singer of for- 
mer seasons, and in superb voice. Mme. Tiozzo 
and Mile. Pattini, prime-donne, have taken rank 
here, the one almost on a par with Signor Ber- 
tini, and the other as a very young and very in- 
significant artist. The performances at the Acad- 
emy, largely attended, have been nearly with- 
out exception, of creditable smoothness and spirit, 
The dissatisfaction with the beautiful new Opera 
House, for several of the reasons mentioned 
in our column last week, continues to be ex- 
pressed. Mme. Patti’s reappearance with Colo- 
nel Mapleson’s company is announced as we go 
to press. 


...-The New York Chorus Society will give 
three concerts in Steinway Hall on the evenings 
of Dec. 19th, Feb. 7th and April 8d. It has been 
decided to give orchestral as well as choral 
works. For the first concert it is announced that 
the program will consist of Wagner's “ Tann- 
hiuser ” March, Beethoven’s Second Symphony, 
and Scenes from Schumann’s ‘‘Faus by the 
orchestra and chorus, At the second concert, 
Brahm’s Requiem and Schumann’s First Sym- 
nhony will be presented. At the third concert 
vorak’s ‘*Stabat Mater,” which work has been 
extremely successful abroad, will be produced in 
connection with scenes from Wagner’s Nibelun- 
gen Trilogy and other operas. 


....The Symphony Society's first concert will 
be given on Nov. 17th, preceded by the usual 
Friday afternoon rehearsal. The program is 
subjoined : 


Overture—*‘ ANACT@ON”......00-eeeeeeeeres Cherubini 
Violin CONCETO, .... +06 eeeeeeee PPTTTTT TTT Mendelssohn 
M. Ovide Musin, 

Symphony NO, 7.....-00sseereee ees soeseeees Beethoven 
Prelude and Fugue, G Minor, for violin solo, ...Bach 
M. Ovide Masin. 

Symphonic Poem—* Mazeppa”......--++e0++++ Tiszt 


Of M. Musin we can only say that he is a young 
violinist who has been playing for some seasons 
abroad with much success and abundant com- 

liments. The ee ee Society have secured’ 
Mechaikowsiki's new Symphony in C, and will per- 
form the work during the Winter. 





Literature. 


(Tne prompt mention tn our list of “ Booksof the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


DR. DEXTER ON ENGLISH BAP- 
TIST HISTORY.* 


BY PROFESSOR NORMAN FOX. 





AN enthusiastic student of the beginnings 
of Congregationalism Dr. Dexter has ex- 
tended his researches into the origins of 
the closely related Baptist movement in 
England. Intelligent Baptist students 
acknowledge deep indebtedness to him 
for much new material brought to light. 
And though the day be alate one, notice 
should be given to the volume containing 
his Story of John Smyth and other valuable 
papers, 

John Smyth, vicar of Gainsborough, in 
Lincolnshire, a man honored and beloved 
for his intellectual gifts and Christian 
spirit, withdrew from the Established 
Church and formed a ‘‘ separate” congrega- 
tion. In 1606 or thereabouts he emigrated 
with his followers to Amsterdam, in Hel- 
land, where they established a second Eng- 
lish Church, by the side of and in commu- 
nion with the Independent Congregation 
which had already been there some ten 
years, About two years afterward, having 
already discontinued fellowship with the 
‘“‘ancient” Church on certain questions re- 
garding methods of worship, he and his ad- 
herents renounced the doctrine of infant 
baptism and, declaring themselves unbap- 
tized, were baptized anew on profession of 
faith. 

As this was one of the beginnings of the 
Baptist movement of the present day it has 
generally been assumed that their new bap- 
tism was an immersion. But the silence on 
this point of all the comtemporary writers 
makes it plain that the new baptism was 
merely a pouring, such as was then the ordi- 
nary baptism in England and Holland, and 
suchas they had already received in infancy. 
As to the administrator, John Robinson says 
he was told by themselves that Smyth first 
baptized himself and then baptized Thomas 
Helwys and the rest of the company, Sev- 
eral others of the time say that Symth bap- 
tized himself. Many Baptist writers—not 
without much show of feeling—have re- 
jected these assertions, declaring that there 
was practiced merely a reciprocal baptism, 
as when, in the same _ circumstances, 
Roger Williams was baptized by Ezekiel 
Holliman and in turn baptized Holl- 
iman and the others, Smyth, who was of 
course best competent to testify, uses the 
words ‘‘ baptize ourselves” and ‘ baptize 
themselves as we did.” Dr, Dexter quotes 
these expressions as sustaining Robinson’s 
declaration. But, unless they are to be 
understood as declaring that not only him- 
self but also Helwys and all the others bap- 
tized themselves, which would be directly 
contrary to Robinson’s account, Smyth’s 
words would imply merely a baptism origi- 
nating among themselves, which might have 
been a reciprocal baptism. However, the 
statement that Symth baptized himself is 
explicit, oft repeated by contemporary 
writers, and so far as is known, was never 
denied by him or any of his associates, 
The question whether, before baptizing the 
rest, he baptized himself or ‘was baptized 
by one of them is one of no importance as 
regards their baptism; and as regards his 
own it is merely a matter of antiquarian 
curiosity. 

The weak thing in Dr. Dexter’s narration . 
is his introduction of an absurd little picture 
‘‘as, possibly, with considerable exactitude 
pictorially representing the service per- 
formed by Mr. Smyth upon himself.” Now, 
from the lack of any mention of an immer- 
sion, Dr. Dexter reasonably infers that 
Smyth’s baptism was pouring, like that of 
those around him. Surely, then, in the 
lack of any intimation that there was any 
peculiarity in his pouring, the reasonable 
and irresistible inference is that Smyth’s ad- 
ministration of affusion was the same as 
that of those by whom he was surrounded. 
But, does Dr. Dexter suppose that, when 
John Robinson or any other Independent 


*Tue True Stony or Joun SmyTH, THE SE-BaP- 
TIsT, etc,, etc. By Henny Martyn Dexter. Boston; 
Lee & Shepard, 1881, Ato, pp, 106, 
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minister of that day had aconvert on whom 
he wished to pour water in baptism, he took 
the candidate out to the river, stripped him 
naked and waded into the water with him, 
rubbing him? If Dr. Dexter imagines this 
of Smyth, he must imagine it of Smyth’s 
neighbors and former associates, and say 
that this picture represents, ‘‘ with consid- 
erable exactitude,” Robinson’s method of 
pouring. Indeed, the reader can hardly 
help turning away from his study of the 
character of Smyth and becoming absorbed 
in queries us to Dr. Dexter’s psychological 
peculiarities, which lead him to produce 
this absurd representation, not once alone, 
but three times—viz., on cover, title-page, 
and text. 

Not many months after his new baptism 
Smyth renounced it as not having been duly 
administered. He and a score of others 
were excommunicated by the majority of 
the company under the lead of Helwys. 
One of the errors charged was his holding 
**that the Church and ministry must come 
by succession.” It will be seen that those 
Baptists who declare that no baptisny is 
valid except it be administered by a regu- 
larly ordained Baptist minister are not in 
accord with their ecclesiastical progenitors. 
Smyth died in Amsterdam in 1612. 

The modern Baptist denomination in Eng- 
land had a double origin. The Arminian 
or General Baptists, holding to a “ general” 
Atonement, descend from Helwys and his 
company, who returned to England in 1611. 
The Calvinistic or Particular Baptists, hold- 
ing toa ‘‘particular” Atonement, are de- 
scended from the Church of which John 
Spilsbury was pastor, which withdrew 
from the Independent Church in Southwark 
in 1683. In the organization of Spilsbury’s, 
a8 in that of the Smyth-Helwys church, no 
point of controversy is mentioned but that 
of infant baptism. The inference is that, 
at first, while administering baptism only 
on profession of faith, they, like their 
neighbors, practiced pouring for baptism. 
The question then arises when the Baptists 
of England first set forth the doctrine that 
there is no true baptism but a burial in 
water. To this question the second chap- 
ter of Dr. Dexter's volume is devoted. He 
fixes the date at about 1641. Some Baptists 
have shown great indignation at the asser- 
tion that immersion was not practiced in 
the very beginning of the modern Baptist 
movement. But more intelligent Baptist 
students regard their denominational doc- 
trine as a growth, as Luther became a Pro- 
testant only by successive steps. And they 
claim that in this there is an augury of de- 
nominational progress; that as Helwys and 
Spilsbury first renounced infant baptism 
and then the use of pouring and sprinkling 
as baptism, so the great numbers in Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian, and Methodist 
Churches who have come to Helwys and 
Spilsbury’s first position and ceased to be- 
lieve in infant baptism will, when they see 
the logical bearings of the matter, advance 
to the second position and renounce the 
use of pouring and sprinkling also. 

Dr. Dexter’s third chapter is an exam ina- 
tion into the authenticity of certain papers, 
said to be ancient records of the Baptist 
Church in Crowle, England. In these 
Smyth is represented as having been im- 
mersed before leaving England. Mr. Dex- 
ter shows that the writings are forgeries. 
He trips in one place, however, saying 
(p. 70) that ‘*The term ‘ Peedobaptistry,’ 
under date of May 7th, 1604, seems a 
questionable one for that time, and has 
much more the savor of one or two genera- 
tions later,” when, on page 10, he gives a 
quotation from Smyth (‘Printed 1609”) 
containing this very term. 

In an appendix Dr. Dexter gives a list of 
some four hundred treatises on the Baptist 
controversy, published in England in the 
seventeenth century. 

There are those who deny Dr. Dexter 
any high praise asa historian. They de- 
clare that his judgment is swayed by parti- 
san feelings. But as an antiquarian, as a 
searcher after documents, he may be de- 
clared unequaled; and Baptists as well as 
Congregationalists owe him a great debt for 
bringing out many matters throwing light 
on their early history 





We do not wish to appear sensitive, but 
we may be pardoned for noticing one 
omission in Dr, Dexter’s work. The view 








that the English Baptiste did not become 
immersionists till 1641 or thereabouts is so 
different from that which formerly pre- 
vailed that it would have been in order for 
the author to mention by whom that view 
was first put forward. In its issue of June 
24th, 1880, Tug INDEPENDENT said: 


“Prior to the comparatively recent date of 
1641 none of the people who are known as Bap- 
tiste were immersed. John Smyth was baptized 
by sprinkling, as also were John Spilsbury, 
William Kiffin, Roger Williams and the First 
Baptist Church of Providence and Jobn Clarke 
and his church at Newport. The English Bap- 
tists never dreamed of the possibility of im- 
mersing an adult person as a religious ceremony 
before the year 1641; and there is good ground 
to conclude that the American Baptists never 
thought of such a thing before the year 1644.” 

This declaration was sharply attacked by 
different Baptist papers, and two months 
after its appearance in Tue INDEPENDENT 
The Congregationalist referred to“ the well- 
known immersion of Roger Williams,” 
while Dr. Dexter in his ‘* Congregationa- 
lism as seen in its Literature,” published 
that Summer, spoke of immersion as in- 
troduced into England in 1638. He ex- 
pressed his surprise when the facts of the 
case wefe brought to his attention, and in 
the volume before us he takes Tuk InpkE- 
PENDENT’Ss position, fixing the date as ‘‘ in or 
about 1641.” It seems to us that it would 
have been becoming to make some mention 
of the original uncovering of the facts in 
these columns. His whole volume is but 
an expansion and prosecution of our own 
declarations in the matter; but the only 
allusion he makes to Tuk INpEPENDNET is in 
a short foot-note by way of correction of an 
incidental error.—Eps. INDEPENDENT. 


- _ . 


MARTENSEN’S ETHICS. 


Tue last volume of Dr. H. Martensen’s ‘ Chris- 
tian Ethics” (T. & T. Clark; Edinburgh) is de- 
voted to Social Ethics. From a practical point 
of view it touches more of the living questions 
of society than any volume in the series. It is 
the latest and most profound restatement, from 
the Christian point of view, of the entire doc- 
trine of social ethics and its comprehensive ap- 
plication. However many and important may 
be the modifications we might have to suggest to 
the Danish Professor, the ability, breadth, and 
practical value of the work are not to be ques- 
tioned. It has, too, a unique value at this time, 
when in several departments of social ethics, such 
as the family, marriage, divorce, and offenses 
against purity, so much active interest is taken, 
and when other great departments, which claim 
even more of the public attention, are so 
largely handed over to the successors of 
Adam Smith, or to the school of Mr. Spencer, 
To those who believe, as we do, in the para- 
mount importance of ethical considera- 
tions, Social Ethics, if not the brain, are the 
heart and conscience of political and eco- 
nomic science. There are important points 
where the two sciences meet, and where it is 
safer and simpler to follow the lead of ethical 
principles than to commit the regulation of 
society to economic maxims. The survey of Dr. 
Martensen’s volume will show how widely this is 
true and inhow many and how important de- 
partments of social life all depends on the sound- 
ness of the ethival or moral life of the people. We 
even believe that the economic reformers have 
often stood in their own light by seeming to scorn 
ethical considerations, The pitiless logic of 
mercenary profit and loss and the array of com- 
mercial statistic to which they have been dis- 
posed to commit the regulation of society has 
led people to distrust their conclusions, and to re- 
fuse confidence to leaders whose ethical soundness 
they had reason to suspect. Yet in the broad view 
of the matter Social Ethics and Political Econ- 
omy, if not one science, must hold the same doc- 
trine at the common points where they meet. 
Ifthey do not there is good reason to believe 
that one or both are in error. Political econ- 
omy is a good check on the ethical philosopher, 
and Social Ethics has the right to require that 
the economist shall respect and submit to the 
established principles of moral science. The 
good gense of the people recognizes this, and will 
not rest contented with a settlement which ig- 
nores Social Ethics, nor commit themselves with 
full confidence to a policy that rests wholly on 
the hard results of profit and loss. We have 
been running too much in this direction. The 
tremendous specters which are now looming on 
the horizon of European and American society 
call for ethical reform even more distinctly than 
for economic. The measures required to meet 
these dangers are as much in the ethical as in 
the economic sphere. The new statemanship 
calls for as much study of Martensen as of 
Bidgwick, of Sumner or of Mr. Wells. 
Dr. Martensen deals with those matters 
which are the paramount considerations 


~ 





in well-ordered society and as to which 
there ought to be substantial agreement. 
He branches out into disputed matters here and 
there, but in the main keeps closely to a line 
from which society cannot deviate without peril 
to its first and best interests. He begins with 
marriage and the family. As to the question 
whether the egg is first or the chick, he decides 
for the egg and takes the family as the unit of 
society, rather than the child or the individual 
of mature age after the method of philosophers 
like Rousseau and Kant. 


“The family founded by marriage, the work at 
once of Nature and of freedom, and held together 
by natural and moral ties, forms the commencement 
and foundation of the moral world. This world is 
ever beginning anew, and as it were over again in 
the family.” 


He shows how the fundamental institution of 
the family dictates the relation of society to labor 
and to property and requires the existence of the 
state, which must appear before labor has its 
guaranteed reward or before property can attain 
its full development. He shows how property, 
which comes into existence at the appearance of 
organized society, is not a mere concern of the 
individual who holds it, but is burdened with 
complex responsibilities and compelled to ac- 
knowledge other rights than those of the indi- 
vidual owner. The state, under whose protection 
it is developed, has such rights; other members 
of the social body have rights; the family have 
rights. The law of morality recognizes children 
as the heirs of their parents—a principle, by the 
way, which has been too much overlooked in 
some of our recent jurisprudence and which has 
hardly been appreciated anywhere. ‘This is bold 
doctrine and is capable of abuse. The political 
economist is not likely to insist on it; and be- 
cause he does not the world grows hard and sel- 
fish as it grows rich. Social Ethics renders 
society a service when it reminds property 
owners that others beside themselves have rights 
in their property. As tothe family we cannot 
do better than to let our author speak for him- 
self. 

“It is upon the family that the stability of the 
Church rests. History also shows that, in times 
when faith has been weak and powerless, and al- 
most extinct in public life, the sacred fre has been 
preserved for future days in those quiet domestic 
circles where the Christian mother erects monu- 
ments which, unrecognized by the world, are never- 
theless imperishable. Itis by this, its inward con- 
nection with the family, that Christianity proves its 
unity with all that from the very beginning has been 
originally human, The family and the Church are 
in very truth the upholding and preserving circles 
within the moral world. It is by means of these 
alone, that authority and freedom, authority and 
obedience, authority and dutifulness, self-sacrific- 
ing love and fidelity, those main pillars of the moral 
world, are founded and erected inthe human soul. 
To fight for one’s native land was called of old to 
fight for hearth and altar, Every renovation of nation- 
al vigor, every thorough reformation, must proceed 
chiefly from these two circles; and the cure of any 
diseases which may have penetrated them, must 
first of all be effected, unless the entire condition is 
to be regarded as incurable; for all renovation, 
whether of the community or of the individual, de- 
pends upon the fact of going back to the earhest, 
the primitive; to that which precedes al] human 
arts and inventions. Now, the Church brings us the 
Gospel, which leads us back from all idolatrous 
practices, all adulteration of the divine, to the 
primitive, the genuinely divine, to the only true 
God, and him whom he has sent; to our Heavenly 
Father’s home, which we have forsaken,and walked 
instead in our own ways, in our own thoughts of 
God and things divine, in our own foolish wisdom, 
our false and supposed policy, our vain deitication 
of art, our ascription of saving power to culture. . 

. The family too, of which indeed onlya rela- 
tive purity can be predicated, brings us back to 
what is primitive; to what is inherent in human 
nature; to what is fatherly and motherly; to love, 
dutifulness, devotion, fidelity, that here, too, we 
may know what we really are, by knowing the true 
human foundation for our life. Out of these, its 
first elements, has human society more than once 
been reconstructed.” 


The discussion of marriage is too full for more 
than the genera] remark that it is thorough and 
comprehensive on a high plane and admirably 
addressed to the partial theories and misleading 
sentimentalities of those times. As to divorce 
Dr. Martensen is not a strict constructionist of 
our Lord’s definition of the grounds of permis- 
sible divorce. He holds that parity of reasoning 
justifies some extension of its application. From 
the Family the discussion passes to the State. 
The treatment of this topic goes upon general 
views, which have already been made familiar to 
American readers by such writers as President 
Woolsey and Dr. Mulford ; but it has here a sim- 
plicity and an originality of its own. Dr. Mar- 
tensen lays down the fundamental law that 
humanity is above nationality, and that the state 
is only a natural form in which the former is 
realized. Thisis the abrogation of the mediaeval 
theory of the Prince and of political legitimacy 
of all kinds, except as grounded in moral right 
and subserving the ends of freedom. Elsewhere 
we find in these pages strong assertions and 
re-assertions of the ethica] character of the ideal 
state. Not that it must profess and enforce a 
state religion, but it must itself be penetrated 
with an essential and dominating ethical and 


even Christian character. On this point we meet 
with expressions such as this- 

“ Humanity can neither bg delivered from its 
limitations nor come to a true knowledge of itself 
without Christianity ; and it is only under its influence 
that it can reach its full and true development 
Moreover, every notion of humanity which is not the 
Christian one is more or less affected with falsehood, 
Hence the truly humanistic state is one and the 
same with the Christian state.” 

American readers might desire a clearer dis- 
tinction between the state, in its political or 
secular functions, and the organized body politic 
in its social capacity. With this distinction in 
mind we should make no difficulty with the 
assumption which pervades this volume, that 
the state cannot exist without moral ideas, and 
that it is a mere instrument for the promotion 
of the kingdom of God and the higher life of 
mankind on the earth. ‘his serious view of 
organized social hfe as having a supra political 
character and aim is in sharp contrast with 
the purely secular, rationalistic and low human- 
istic conception so constantly pressed on the 
popular attention. It is also one which leads to 
a far higher idea of freedom as developed under 
law, acting under responsibility and remaining 
free only in obedience. It will be seen at a 
glance that these postulates must lead to a view 
of property, of labor and of the whole secular in- 
dustry of the people which differs widely from 
the purely economical. Their value is that 
they do, and that theythus supply a much needed 
element in economic science. They bring into 
sight some results of the modern industrial sys- 
tem which are probably unavoidable on the 
path we are now pursuing, and which are sure to 
become more unendurable the further we ad- 
vance. Dr. Martensen looks more hopefully on 
the theater than Rothe or Schleiermacher, whom 
he follows closely in the social function assigned 
to art. His doctrine of Sunday does not differ 
in theory from that which obtains on the conti- 
nent, though practically it is more serious, and he 
sees more reasons for msisting on the religious 
observance uf the day in the needs and require- 
ments of social religion. We cannot follow 
him through the admirable and comprehen- 
sive treatise from which we have selected these 
few points for notice. It is wholly superfluous 
to advert to the points at which we dissent from 
his conclusions whén the whole discussion is 
conducted on so high a plane, with so much 
breadth and candor, and goes so far beyond or- 
dinary thinking. 

; tition sinaveeias 


RECENT FICTION. 


Mr. Laurence Ourpuant’s Alliora Peto is 
more a book to amuse than to impress, Altiora 
herself is a second edition of Irene McGilleuddy 
and a complex and fascinating heroine, what 
with her cynical wit, her good heart and her 
blunt intolerance of all that is false and sham- 
ming. But the novel is too long by much for 
a plot so wanting directness and concentration, 
The bustle of entertaining but distracting char- 
acters of minor importance, the confusion re- 
sulting in keeping straight the scheme of the 
heiress and her cousin, and the unlikeableness of 
such individuals as Mr. Murkle and Mr. Grande- 
sella, Lord Sark and Mrs. Clymer forces itself on 
the reader continually. The book must not be 
read by him as a story, though itis one, As 
gallery of remarkable etchings or actual photo- 
graphs of types familiar to us in society, but 
rarely so astonishingly well hit off, Mr. Oli- 
phant’s novel is a great enjoyment. The like- 
ness between its tone and that mysterious book 
of last season, ‘My Trivial Life and Misfor- 
tune” is indisputable. We know of nobody 
else who could write “ Altiora Peto” except Mr. 
Oliphant; and in digression we will say that 
we cannot think of any more probable author- 
ship of ‘My Trivial Life” since reading 
“ Altiora.” It has stirred up sedate London; 
it is easy to divine why. It would be a Jong task 
to specify particular scenes or characters pre- 
eminently sparkling and well-studied; but we 
cannot forget the conversation between Lauriola, 
Lysper and MacAlpine, in which Lauriola tells 
how, as the husband of a professional beauty, he 
rose in the fashionable world. It is a jewel of sat- 
irical portraiture. Mr. Oliphant does not like 
Thackeray, give us the notion of his antagonism 
to society, his want of all faith init, his eonvic- 
tion that the schemer, the impudent, and the 
unworthy shall possess the land. He begs soci- 
ety ‘not to pick bad from bad, but by bad 
mend” ; he suggests to it a rising above its fol- 
lies and vices, a regard for the natural manli- 
ness and womanliness which is daily stifled and 
distorted. He» displays his own realization of 
all the goodness and truth that lies below the 
surface. He attacks conventionality whenever 
it means a slight upon morals or a phase of 
hypocrisy, by his introduction of the American 
girl abroad into his story. His book is a remark- 
able one as we have said, and the only drawback 
to its usefulness is that it is so entertaining that 
hardly one reader in twenty will regard it as that 
species of sermon which it is, (New York: Har- 
per & Bros. Franklin Square Library, No. 330.) 

In his new story, In the Carquinez Woods, 
Mr. Bret Harte has done much toward retrieving 





himself in the eyes of a public whose memory 
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has made them only too indulgent. We have 
here gladly recognized much, very much of the 
old verve and power, of that brilliancy of style 
and originality which has made “The Outcasts 
of Poker Flat” and the ‘Episode in the Life of 
Mr. John Oakhurst,” or “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp” unsurpassed ; which has blown the name 
of their author about the literary world. More 
romantic scenery and unhackneyed characters 
than these a novelist could not desire ; and Mr. 
Harte has handled his material with praisewor- 
thy care. Underneath vast arcades of waving 
foliage a short, exciting drama is played. Its 
actors are a dreamy young naturalist, himself 
a half-breed Indian ; a wretched woman escaped 
from a dance-house and the sheriff’s clutches for 
refuge in this wind-swept asylum ; a vulgar per- 
son; a self-possessed and odious young beau- 
ty, his daughter ; besides a handful of Western 
types that have done duty as chorus on Mr, 
Harte’s stage over and over again. To hint at the 
plot would be unkind to the reader. He can hard- 
ly fail, as he progresses, to exclaim: ‘** Agnosco 
vestigia veleris flamme.” Mr. Harte’s chosen 
field is small. He long ago worked it over and 
over again until between what seemed either its 
limits or the author’s decreased power, we des— 
paired of anything like “In the Carquinez 
Woods.” He is not at his best in it. He is 
no great way from it; and the tiew tale is full of 
the wildness, the passion and the freedom of 
California life years ago and of the writer's in- 
imitable genius. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflim 
& Co.) 

The Fairest of Three: A Tale of American 
Life, vy Emory Haynes, is based upon 
the battle between capital and labor, with a 
simple love story and a family history inter- 
twined. A few descriptive passages excepted, it 
is amateurish and written without much flexi- 
bility of style. Mr. Haynes, we think, can do a 
great deai better with time and practice. (New 
York : The American News Company.) 

In reading The New Timothy, by the late 
Reverend William M, Baker, we appreciate the 
fact that his best work was yet to come when he 
laid down his pen. ‘His Majesty Myself” was 
powerful in particular chapters, but crude, un- 
evenly worked out and disappointing. ‘‘ Blessed 
Saint Certainty ” was an apparent failure. This 
new novel of ministerial life—bright, healthful 
and entertaining—is a cha:ming and honorable 
climax to the author’s career in fiction, It may 
seem odd to recommend it ; but every theological 
seminary and Sunday-school and parsonage- 
library in the land ought to contain “'The New 
Timothy.” Its humor (a good share of which is 
developed in Mrs, General Likens) is subdued 
and delicate, reminding the readers of Mrs, 
Stowe’s, a8 indeed do much of the scenery and 
people in Mr. Baker’s pages. Its hero is a man 
as wellas a minister,and in many respects the 
exponent of what the parish minister of our day 
ought to be, just as Mr. Merkes stands forth as 
what too many parsons have been and, for that 
matter, are. It isa pleasant, and in certain di- 
rections, surely an eminently beneficial kind of 
novel to read. (New York: Harper & Bros, 
Franklin Square Library No. 333.) 


ss ——— 


THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


Waite Mr. Crawford’s serial ‘‘A Roman 
Singer,” which continues to occupy the post of 
honor in The Atlantic, has steadily gained in 
charm and oiginality, Mr. Lathrop’s ‘‘New- 
port” has gradually fallen off in interest ever 
since the first chapters. Mr, Lathrop’s novel 
lacks any central motive or strong leading charac- 
ters, Mr. Crawford’s story is condensed. Its 
types of human nature are so unconventional, 
and the installments from time to time have con- 
cluded at such cleverly-selected situations (in 
which respect it is a model serial) that the 
reader, no matter how many novels he may skim 
during the month, carries the affairs of Nino 
and Hedwige and De Pretisin his heart all the 
time. The introduction of the Wandering Jew 
in the current portion was a bold and romantic 
idea ; and the author is to be congratulated on its 
management. There is, too, a paper by Mr. 
Albert 8. Bolles in this number of the magazine 
on the topic of “ What Instruction Should be 
Given in Our Colleges?” which deserves the care- 
ful perusal of every intelligent man of letters 
and parent. It is an excellent plea for higher 
education of the best and most direct and 
practical sort. To the Reverend Brooke Here- 
ford’s able and conservative article upon “The 
‘Trustworthiness of Jewish Tradition” more than 
this passing reference is due, as well as to the 
rich variety of literary matter contributed by Mr. 
Henry J ames, Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, Miss 
Sarah Orne Jewett and Miss Thomas. So much 
has already been said of Mr. Emerson’s amusing 
and dehghtful sketch of Dr. Ezra Ripley, of 
Concord, that further comment seems uncalled 
for. Any of our readers who have not glanced 
atit must not fail to read the account of the 
fortunes of that renowned “‘shay” which ap- 
pears to have disquieted its proud possessor until 
its sale to “the Reverend Mr. White.” 

The beauty of the illustrations in The Manhat- 
fan this month must attract the favorable re- 
gard of any artistic eye ; and the literary contents 





of the popular periodical are not less superior 
in character. Mr. Henry C. Pedder’s study of 
Wordsworth is marked bya just and sympathetic 
conception of Wordsworth’s work and place in 
English poetry. One of the drawings (the 
fourth, by Mr. Perkins) accompanying this paper 
is not surpassed by any engraving in the month’s 
tale of periodicals, Dr. MeCosh’s article upon 
“Thomas Carlyle and his Influence in the Eng- 
lish Language,” the liberally illustrated sketch 
of ‘‘Henry Irving and his Work,” by Mr. Fitch 
—marked by an honest enthusiasm—and the 
account of ‘‘The Cradle of Liberty: Faneuil 
Hall,” respectively afford the readers of the mag- 
azine ample variety. In fiction, Mr Fawcett’s 
promised new serial begins its course, under the 
title, ‘‘Tinkling Cymbals”; a highly involved 
crisis is attained in Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s 
stage novel, ‘‘ Beatrix Randolph” ; and there is a 
certain very clever short story by Miss Annie 
Eliot, which is written with just that keen and 
satiric pen which all women like to keep whetted 
for dealing with the male prig and bore. The 
departments of ‘Recent Literature” and 
“Town Talk” are characterized by their accus- 
tomed variety of review and diverting chat. The 
“Whittlings,” to which the last page is de- 
voted, have neither wit nor dignity enough to 
make them a feature in keeping with the tone of 
the magazine, 


In spite of the unobtrusive word ‘‘New” on 
the familiar cover, the November Harper's con- 
cludes the sixty-seventh volume. The frontis- 
piece, drawn by Mr. Edwin A. Abbey as an 
accompaniment to Mr, Austin Dobson’s graceful 
poem, is not sufficiently expressive and evinces 
much of that hardness of outline which is apt to 
detract from Mr. Abbey’s cleverness in drawing. 
Mr. Herbert Tuttle’s pen makes us debtor for the 
leading article, ‘A Vacation in Vermont,” which 
is lavishly illustrated. Mr. Hatton’s account of 
“Some Glimpses of Artistic London” is, how- 
ever, in every essential respect, the important 
feature of the number. Its material and style 
invite us, and the portraits and interior views 
scattered through its twenty pages are strikingly 
graphic and beautiful. The portrait studies in 
Harper’s have always been eminently successful ; 
but in these likenesses of Mr. Boughton, Alma 
Tadema and Mr. Luke Fildes the hand and tool 
of the engraver has given additional life-lhkeness 
to excellent photographs. Mr. Montgomery 
Schuyler’s account of our New Opera House will 
be eagerly read by the box-holder or the less 
fortunate citizen ; and Mr. Henry P. Johnston's 
timely paper apropos of the Centennial Anniver- 
sary of the Evacuation of Newburgh has the 
advantage of a valuable reference article, treated 
in a popular style. It was an especially happy 
idea to remind the reader, whether he be Isracl- 
itish in descent or not, of the noble work for his 
people upon which the venerable Sir Moses 
Montefiore can now look back in entering upon 
his hundredth year. A fine portrait of the 
princely philanthropist and friend of his race is 
prefixed to Mrs, Gustafson’s sketch. There is a 
tendency visible in the conduct of the magazine 
to give a long-needed freshness and vivacity to its 
stories, short or continued, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that it will not again approach so danger- 
ously near to the fossil, in this respect, as a 
year or s0 ago. Such unique sketches as Mrs, 
Lina Redwood Fairfax’s “Cesar and his For- 
tunes,” which is a droll amplitication of the old 
saying “Cesar an’ Pompey berry much alike, 
‘specially Pompey,” and Mr. Julian Hawthorne's 
weird ‘‘ Ken’a Mystery” do much to increase the 
satisfaction of the reader who is particular 
about being entertained by his light read- 
ing. 

Felix L, Oswald’s suggestive and bright paper 
upon “ Animal Instinct” is a pleasant element 
in Lippincot?’s. Few of our students of natural 
history treat its branches with more literary 
grace than Dr. Oswald. Mr. W. A. Bailic-Groh- 
man paints in a realistic manner the picturesque 
and secluded wilds of Montana mountain trails, 
with all of this indefatigable and quick-eyed 
rambler’s charm of style in talking of natural 
scenery. Mr. Phil Robinson contributes a dash- 
ing article for sportsmen, ‘‘ Out after Tiger.” 
“Ouida” has a commedietta of slight interest 
and very limited dramatic strength ‘“ At Camal- 
doli.” There are capital bits of practical infor- 
mation, simply and harmoniously given, in Mar- 
garet Bertha Wright’s ‘‘ Housekeeping in Nor- 
mandy.” Materfamilias on this side of the ocean 
will be interested in knowing that Miss Wright’s 
three servants (a housemaid, a cook and a gar- 
dener) were paid respectively, thirty-five, fifty 
and sixty francs a month, and appear to have 
been at least as efficient and faithful domestics 
as ours here, 

The Modern Age is capital reading this month. 
Of the half-dozen eclectic periodicals we are 
almost inclined to rank it first in brightness and 
wide-awakeness, The table of contents includes 
a translation from the Russian of Gogol’s fam- 
ous sketch, ‘“‘The Devil’s Flirtation,” “A Famous 
Novelist’s Modes of Work,” Mrs. Ameylage’s 
article upon ‘*Modern Dress,” Mr. H. R. 
Haweis’s detailed account of the last days of 
Richard Wagner, ‘The French Newspaper 
Press,” “Cycling,” by B. W. Richardson, and 
the usual Editorial Departments. 


...-The public declaration that Miss Phelps’s 
new apocalyptic novel, Beyond the Gates 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), ‘was sketched out 
previous to the publication of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
“Little Pilgrim,” makes the independent au- 
thorship of the two books another curiosity of 
literature. -The resemblance between them is at 
once deep and superficial, relating to the sub- 
stance of the plot and to the way it is worked 
out. The “Little Pilgrim,” however, goes on 
his own feet the actual journey into the “ bourn 
whence no traveler returns” ; and, as we remem- 
ber it, the author does not explain how the re- 
port of his experiences there came back. Miss 
Phelps reduces her narrative to the ‘ unsub- 
stantial fabricof a dream,” making its natural 
history rational by sublimating its substance 
into speculative unreality. ‘‘Mary,” the rapt 
pilgrim of the novel, goes down to the gates of 
death in a brain fever; and there, unlike the 
‘Little Pilgrim,” who boldly ventures on, she 
stops, and while Nature is gathering her strained 
and scattered forces for convalescence she goes off 
into apocalyptic vision. The story opens well. 
The literary touches in “Mary's” portraiture 
are firm, rapid and exact. The discursive and 
brilliant incoherence of mental operations in cer- 
tain stages of disease is delineated with the hand 
of a deft worker. ‘The natural and impulsive 
affections speak out everywhere through the 
book with little disguise and generally with a sort 
of sensuous and imaginative warmth, which Miss 
Phelps confuses with spirituality. She writes 
with literary skill and with plenty of native 
imaginative power. But Miss Phelps’s imagina- 
tion does not “build on the solid ground of 
Nature” and fact. It employs materials as un- 
substantial as itself—often morbid, often 
capricious and sometimes whimsical—and 
which, though they might be worked up into a 
satisfactory literary result, are fatally out of 
place in a book keyed ‘‘to something like pro- 
phetic strain.” Miss Phelps loves apocalyptics ; 
she loves to preach them ; and she loves to base 
them upon the fancies of her own brightly-work- 
ing mind, This last book is an apocalyptic novel 
which sustains itself in the thin atmosphere 
‘beyond the gates,” not on any careful induction 
of facts, probablities or analogies, psychologic, 
physiologic, economic, socialistic or ethical. It 
conspicuously avoids the data of revelation and 
flies in the face of some of the few but pregnant 
biblical affirmations, A curious example of this 
indifference to defined facta is the remark on 
page 16, of the sense of smell : I remembered to 
have read that it was either the last or the first 
to give way in the dying (I could not 
recall in’ my confused condition which).” 
Apart from the consideration that there 
is no uniformity one way or the other as 
to the failure of this sense in the pathological 
experience of death, the way the assertion is left 
hanging indefinite in the air illustrates the 
author's attitude to patient methods of study, 
She is always, like Carlyle’s Sigismund, super 
grammaticam, Yet the book has a basis to sup- 
port it as the expression of certain vague notions 
of the life to come, in which all the hues mingle 
without arriving at a harmonious result. It 
formulates these vague notions, and throws them 
out without caring to prove, ¢xamine or define 
them. It has no premises, follows no logic and 
reaches no systematic conclusions, The really 
great and difficult questions are either not 
touched, or skated over, and an earthly realism is 
set up with the happiest indifference to the 
ludicrous implications that grin in the shadow. 
The ideal of saintliness and the condition of the 
heavenly life are capricious and confusing. The 
merits of the work do not lie in the line of system- 
atic development nor of broad consistency of any 
kind, but in scattered pages and passages of high 
force, suggestiveness and beauty. Some of them 
reach deep into the human heart, A memory- 
haunting example is the description of the pil- 
grim soul leaving her earthly home and lingering 
fondly on the threshold. The disembodiment 
scene is managed with singular imaginative pow 
er and dignity until we arrive at the ascension 
passage, when someincongruous suggestions force 
themselves into view as the paternal conductor 
bids her rise into the heavenly ether. The meeting 
with theSaviour is a redeeming feature of the book 
which will draw Christian readers back to it. 
Would that the same tenderness, fullness and 
freedom of faith had dominated the whole. in 
another admirable passage the author yields her- 
self to the sweep of believing imagination, and 
in a noble burst of lofty speculation follows the 
possible employments and achievements of the 
heavenly life. At last, when the natural func- 
tions are sufficiently restored to be the seat of 
reason, the vision ends, and the story descends 
simply and naturally tu the‘earth once more, and 
dies away quietly in the bosom of family life. 


...Mr. Matthew Arnold’s visit to this country 
seems to have made an impressionon his own 
countrymen at least. The Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge notified us when he was approaching 
our shores that he was the most distinguished 
living Englishman. The London Times, as he 
sailed away, sent out with him an elaborate no- 
tice of the man and his work. The others have 
followed each in his own way, among 





them The Spectator, who unfolded at length 











the reasons for believing that we have to 


expect small praises from Mr. Arnold. 
Whether we get them or not, and what he may 
say on that broad subject, should he speak at all, 
is not now to the point. The question for the 
moment at least turns back on himself, and raises 
the inquiry what he is, what he has done, and 
what exactly is the position he holds on the great 
questions which are now agitating the world, 
and on pretty nearly every one of which he has 
written himself down on the one side or the 
other, or in some unique fashion peculiar to 
himself. The broadest reply to these questions is 
the new and uniform edition of his Prose Works 
just published by the Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
in seven handsome volumes 16mo, Mr. Arnold was 
elected professor of poetry at Oxford in 1857. 
Eight years before he had published a volume of 
poems which concentrated the public expecta- 
tion on him, and in 1865 appeared a volume of 
critical essays which forms the first volume of 
the present edition and which, like the others, is 
edited and introduced with a preface by the 
author. These successive prefaces, interspersed 
through the edition, are an important charac- 
teristic feature, giving unity and progressive ” 
direction to what would be otherwise a miscel- 
lany. The collection includes the ‘Last 
Essays,” which Mr, Arnold now publishes, 
and with them a general introductory review, 
which gives him an opportunity to say that these 
papers are his last utterance on the relation of 
religion to the state and society, and that what 
remains of his life is devoted to literature. 
Matthew Arnold's theological and religious posi- 
tion is far from ours; and we have often found 
it necessary to disagree with him in matters of 
general literary criticism. But when we inquire 
who has left his stamp most frequently on the 
highest and most cultured thought of the age 
we should hesitate long before we denied that it 
was Matthew Arnold. This collection of his 
prose works is a treasury of the winged thoughts 
and happy phrases which it has fallen to him to 
set a flying in our intellectual atmosphere. 


....We called attention (Oct. 18th,) to Pro- 
fessor Smeaton’s “‘ Cunningham Lectures on 'The 
Doctrine of the Holy Spirit.” An effective, prac- 
tical appendix to these lectures is Charles Ed- 
ward Smith's, The Baptism in Fire, the Privilege 
and Hope of the Church in All Ages.” (Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co.) Mr. Smith avoids the rock of 
Perfectionism, and manfully insists that the 
definition given to the newer term, “ Higher 
Life,” does not keep it clear of the same dan- 
gers. He traces the doctrine through the vari- 
ous books of Seripture, and, keeping it clear of 
uncurbed speculation and mystical implications, 
preaches the Holy Ghost as the Spirit of Power, 
whose ministry is the source of all spiritual 
power and the great need of the Church. His 
position is an intermediate one, between mystical 
perfectionism and cold doctrinalism, The book 
will be read with interest and profit everywhere, 
President Augustus H. Strong, of the Baptist 
Theological Seminary, at Rochester, writes an 
introductory note, and the author's exegesis 
follows that of his Baptist brethren.-—The 
Rev. Dr, Sanderson has compiled a very useful 
book for ministers and others under the not 
very clear title of Memorial Tributes: A Com- 
pend of Funeral Addresses, (E. B. Treat & 
Co.) The Memorial Tributes are selected from 
actual addresses of a large number of the best 
preachers, and classified under topics and in- 
troduced with some prefatory remarks by the 
Rev. John Hall, D.D. The compiler has had 
principally before him the requirements of 
ministers. We should ourselves select the book 
as most likely to be helpful to those who are in 
bereavement or trouble.-——— The Street and the 
Flower, by Harr Wagner and E. T. Bunyan 
(San Francisco News Co.), is a rough story of 
rough people ; told with a good and gentle pur- 
pose. —_——Point Prominence, The History of a 
Church, by the Rev. T. B. Meredith, is a supple- 
ment to the ‘Shady Side” literature, dealing 
with the strong-hearted and thorny-fingered 
people, who infest the churches, It is a rough 
and rude, but probably necessary rebuke of the 
policy of building up the churches by abusing 
the ministers and of depending on revivals to 
fill up a treasury which the church has left 
empty. (New York: Phillips & Hunt.) 


....The general plan followed in the publication 
of the “ Parchment Series” seems to be to bring 
out in one series the Shakespearean plays, and 
parallel with them, another series on miscella- 
neous literary subjects. Thus far everything has 
been kept up to the highest standard. Nothing can 
be daintier as to form and substance than these 
charming little white volumes, on which the 
Messrs. Appleton & Co. must take an honest 
pleasure in seeing the imprimatur of their house. 
The last Shakespearean numbers, VIII and IX 
contain respectively ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida,” 
“Coriolanus and Titus Andronicus,” and 
‘Romeo and Juliet,” ‘‘Timon of Athens” and 
“Julius Cesar.” The accompanying volume in 
the general literature series is The Sonnets of 
John Milton, edited by Mark Pattison, with a 
luminous and thoroughly useful introduction on 
the sonnet, as a mode of versification, its metrical 
structure and the general critical laws that are to 
be applied to it. It is not often that as much is 
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said and said so well in a few pages as in thia in- 
troduction, which treats the subject in a far 
more thorough and satisfactory way than Mr. 
Rolfe, who, in his edition of the “Shakespeare Son- 
nets,” has brought out their literary history fully, 
and omitted nothing which required to be said of 
them as poems, but has no single word about 
them as sonnets, Mr. Pattison’s brief compara- 
tive statement might be incorporated with the 
other critical selections of the introduction with 
great benefit to this manual; or, better yet, the 
two volumes should go together in use. Mr. 
Pattison’s annotations of the Miltonic sonnets 
are, for their purpose, models of literary work. 


.. It gives us pleasure to say that we have ex- 
amined, with much satisfaction, the second edi- 
tion of the Very Rev. A. Louage’s Course of 
Philosophy, for use in schools, (Baltimore : John 
B. Piet & Co.) The author is the Roman Catho- 
lic Provincial of Canada, and has profited greatly 
in the second edition by the criticisms made on 
the first. The manual is wholly free from proslyt- 
ing tendencies and only incidentally indicates 
the ecclesiastical relations of the author, It is 
remarkably thorough, incisive and plain-#poken. 
It occasionally reminds one of the cloister, as, for 
example, in the argument against the naturalistic 
theory of the origin of language, that ‘history 
contains no account of such an origin,” and no- 
where takes up the subject in a profound way 
nor keeps the discussion of it up to the latest 
and freshest opinion, It deals with every point 
in crisp and solid propositions, and gocs through 
the whole round of practical philosophy with a 
statement of a sound and healthy Christian prin- 
ciple for every case. 


-The Messrs. Fowler & Wells publish a 
strong and radical volume by C. E. Page, 
M. D., on Horses, Their Feed and Their Feet, in 
which he discusses the relation of feed to work, 
the best kinds of feed, the one and two and 
three meals a day system, with hints and sugges- 
tions based on Mr, Bonner’s methods, The vol- 
ume contains also an important paper on shoe- 
ing, by Sir George Cox and by Col. Mason C, 
Weld, of thia city. Col. Weld is a well known 
advocate of the no-shoe theory, and his paper 
presents the results of his experiments, 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Owing to the bewildering variety recently mtro- 
duced into the size and form as printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as Ato, Svo, Lémo, ete. . 
give so little indication of size that we shal herea/ster, 
jor the present, at leaat, give the measures of bookain 
thia list tn inches and quarters. 
yiven (8 the length, | 


The number first 


Library of Biblical ana Theological Literature. 
Edited by Geo, K. Crooks, D.D. and John F, 
Hurst, D.D, Vol. LI, Biblical Hermeneutics, 
Oxb44, pp. 12, 781. New York Phillips & Hunt. 


Olneimnah; Walden & Stowe . R400 
Vagabondia, A Love Stor By Frene is Hodk. 
son Burnett, author o Through one Ad- 
ministration,” ete, 7 iat K.P nod vi, 32, ‘The 
BABIG, 000 cccccececceveccccceesccesccessecesceecoecs 1w 
The After-School Heri Pro paratory Latin 
Course in English. by William Cleaver Wilk 
ineon, 8xb, pp, vil, BI, The same............. 12 
The Story of Young Margaret. By Lena Gilbert 
fellows. Tigxdds, pp. 4. The same,. ~~ 12 
Stories of Patriotism and Devotion, Fos Vounn 
People, Translated from the French, By 
Mrs. elle Tevis Speed, 69x44, pp. iv, Sud, 
The same, Sadness t66RSs tebasepnemeseccckars 1 00 
His Keeper, hb My Mises M, E. Window. ‘Two Illusa- 
trations, G&xd4, pp. 272. The B00 » OBO 
tonal Things; By Reese Roc uwell, Cora pp. 
AG HAT... . 0 8) 


mm... College Series, x4 No. ba. Te n Days 
in Switzerland, By i b, “iRidwaway, D.D., pp 
22; No, 61, Artin the Far Fast, By Kev, E, Kk: 
Hand, pp, 16; No, 62, Readings from Cowper, 
pp No, 68. Plant Life. By Mrs, Vv, c, 
| mR, pp. 16; No, b4, Words, By Mrs, V. 0; 
Phoebus, pp. 16; No, 65, Keadings trom Oliver 
Goldsmith, pp. ‘6. ‘The same, Priceeach.... 0 06 

The Outlines of The Mental Pian, and the Prepa- 
ration therein for the Precepts and Doctrines 
of Obrint, By L. W. Mauatield, uuthor of 

“Up Country Letters,” ete, ixt\, pp, xxiv, 
BR, FeO CREO ccc vccccvecccsecccreccccccccccccece 

The Island of Madagascar, By Gen, J. W. Phelps. 

(ithe Lrying Library.) «4x4\, pp. 9. New 
York; John B. Aiden.... : 


New Uniform Edition of Matthe Ww Arie la’ 8 Pose 
Works. 7 Vols. 1x4, Kseuys in Criticism, 
p, xi, 87; Culture and Anarchy, anu Essay in 
Pisteal and Social Critic lam, and Friend. 
ship's Garland, being the Conversations, Let- 
ters, and Opinions of the late Arminius, Haron 
Von Thunder-Ten-Tronckh. Collected and 
edited, with a dedicatory letter to Adolescens 
Leo, kaa, ot the Daily Teleyraph, pp, xiiii, 
wh; On the Study of Celtic Literature and 
on ‘Translating Homer, pp, xix, wud Mixed 
Irish Essays and Others, pp. xi, ; Liter- 
ature and Dogma. An Essay toward a a Better 
Apprehension of ' Bibic, pp, xxix, 461; God 
and the Bibie. A Review of Objections to 
* Literature and Dogma,” pp, Xi, 43; St, Paul 
and Protestantiam. With an Essay on Pari. 
tanism and the Chureh of England and Last 
Resays on Church and Re ‘ligton, pp. xxxvii, 
18, New York; Macmillan & Co, rice, per 
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Told in the Twilight. By _F. EK. Weatherly, Illus- 
trated by M. Ellen E twords and John ©, 
Staples. 9x7, pp. 64. New York: E. P. Dutton 
BB Biicacvcevcteceocescecvcccesocccseescepesacccsece 200 

Pilerine of of the piight. By. Frederick i rd 

‘aber, Fringed and Illustrated, #x6\ 


pp. lM, Mh BAIIG,.....cecenerssrecvecesesccessoess 176 
Evening. By the Rev. John Keble. Tilustrated. 
Sx, pp. 28, The a 06.006 00060 c66e deseedece 1 bo 
T he Bory of a Story. Ma: ar t Lee, author 
* Lorimer and Wide SNe lie; or Marriage 
ao. i4xth, pp. 319 wes York; wan & 
Drummond.. 1% 


Gem from Paul's Prison or, , Studies ‘for the 
Dail y Life in the Epistle to ‘the Philipp’ yians. 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D., author of Tints 
and Heips for the Christian Life,” and “ Pres- 
ent iaenoms from Distant Days.” 6x34, pp. 
vili, 627, The same. 100 


Rosa Von Tannenb A Tale. Translated 
from the ge rmax of Schmid, by Lucie Agnes 
er. 74x4%, pp. 172. The same,........... 0 7% 
Three ~seeth Girls in folfeye A Holiday Ex- 
cursion of Three College Girls through the 
r Country. By zie W. Champney, 
author of “A Newlected Corner of Europe,” 
-. Illustrated by “Champ” and other dis. 
hed artists. Beats Pp. Laban Menton: 
Lauriat... cece 
The Boodabont Club in the ‘Tropies. The. Aa. 
yentures of of Young Men in Boy 





arty 
Mexico, Mexico and Poentral America. By 








yhens, outer of “The Knockabout 
Giub  Kicnpsno ete. Beasteepa. eax6%s, 
pp. 240, e —, 
Francis hi. (Lord Verulam), A Critic al Re. 
view of his Life and Cha With Selec- 
tions om his Log Adapted ed for Coma 
and f figh Schools. Love) joy, A.M., 
LL.B. 74% x4%, pp. xiv, Mi. The same. cin or 
Ora E Winds. And other Sermons. By "Wm. 
‘ay log, D.D., LL.D. %xd, pp. 372. ew 
York ’ Armstrong & Son. 
Outlines, L pthc to Crildren, with Numer- 
ous Anecdotes, (The Clerical Library. ) 8xb, 
DD. 500. TROGRME.........ccccccccccnccccrcceeses 1 & 
Sermons. By David Swing. yee, pp. 807. 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Cc ee | 
Life of Wagner. By Louis Nohi, ‘Translated 
from the German by George P. Upton. 
(Biographies of beeps sane.) 7} sate pp. 204. 
he same, 
Speech and Manner “TH ‘for Home and School. By 
Miss £. 8S. Kirkland, author of “ Six Little 
Cooks,” etc. 649x5, pp. 263. 
Arius the Libyan. An Idyl of the Primitive 
Church, 7)4x4%4, pp. iv, 386. New York: D. 
Appleton & Wbidddstretesdves- vesebsedestwesavents 
The English Grammar of William Cobbett, Care- 
fully Revised and Annotated by Alfred Ayers, 
author of “The Orthoépist,” etc. 6x44, pp. 
TEE, TROMBEA, nce ccocccccccces conccescosesesceces 
Still’s Underground Railroad Records, Revised 
Edition, With a Life of the author. Narrat- 
ing the ‘Hardships, Hairbreadth Kscapes, and 
Death Struggles of the Slaves in their efforts 
for Freedom, By William Still, Lllustrated, 
9x6, pp. bxiv, 780. Philadelphia: Wm, Still... 4 50 
Spanish Ways and By- wore With a Glimpse at 
1¢ Pyrenees, By William Howe Downes, Il- 
lnstrated. 4}¢x6, pp, 182, Boston: Cupples, 


The same,........ 











ON AE Rh cotescccabensnecsenncs ciseepaerencene 1 
Judith: AC hronicl ¢ of Oli irginia, By } 
Harland, author ot Mone. » “The Middle “ 
Path,” étc. Illustrated. (“Our Continent 
Li brary. ") 7x44, pp. 391, Philadelphia: Our 
Gontinont Pub, Co, New York: Fords, How- 
GUE GB FOB coc cccccencccccccccconsscasccccc cece 
Mercedes, and Later Lyncs, By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, 8x4%, pp, vi, 111. Boston: as. 
Bille MIEN Oli acscscecpcescansnesse, 1% 


Physical Geovraphy. By M. F. Maury, LL D. 
late Superintendent of the Naval Obne rva- 
tory, Washingtoms D. Cc. Revised by Mytton 
Maury, me LS pp. 12%, ew York: 
University Pub, Cc 


The Art of England, Lectures given n ‘in Oxford, 
John Ruskin, D.C. L., LL, D. Lectures I, I, 
tit 7T'¢x4%4, pp. va New York: John 
Wiley BB BR oc cccvcdcescdacccdeccdvccecececsece 1 00 
Historic al Raeny on the Art of Bookbinding. x 
H. P. Dua Bo U. 8. Editor of “ Le 
sxhkg, pp. ah ‘New York: Bradstreet Press. 


Handbook of Dates, Arranged | Alphabe tically 
and Chronologically. Compiled by Henry 
Clinton Brown. 74 x4%, pp. 161. New York: 
BR. CAVE BH OO, 0000 cccceccees coccccceceecccccosece 

Felicitas. A Romance by Felix Dahn. From the 
German by Mary J. Ratlord. 64x44, pp. x, 
208. New York: William 8. Gottsberger...... 

Literature for Beginners; Containing Biogra- 
phies of the most prominent Authors, British 
and American, with Extracts from their 





Writings, B Harriet B. Swine ford, 64x44, 
pp. 287, Lock Haven, Pa,: E. L. Raub & Co... 076 
Luther: 


A Song Tribute on the Four Hundredth 
Annivergary of his Birth By Key. Matthias 
Sheeleigh, x44, pp. viii, 103. 
delphia; Luthe ran bab ication Socie ty 
The Life of Martin Luther. By Dr. William 
Rein. (Standard Library.) 7'\x5, pp. vi, 219, 
New York: Funk & Wagualls,..,...........+6+ 0 25 
A Noble Wife. A Novel. By John Saunders, 
author of * Abel Drake's Wife,” etc. (Franklin 
5 uare Library.) pp. 62. New York: Harper 
ecuiseuctshrcabetkndinddetests ced cstenenvesés 020 
A bch Commentary on the New Testament. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Edited by Phil- 
ip Schaff, D,D.,LL.D. Vol, IV, 10x63, pp. 444, 
ew York; Charles Scribner's Sons,, eco 
History of of the Christian Church, By Philip Se haf. 
#4 x5}4, pp. xiv, 877, The same.,...... 
The The ory of Morals, By Paul Janet, 
ed from the latest French Edition, 89x65}, 
Si, TG, “TRO db es co ccccccdeccctcccsssscoes 20 
Golden Thoughts from the Spiritual Guide of 
Miguel Molinos, The Quietist. With preface 
by J. Henry Shorthouse, author of “John 
Tuglesant.” 6%4x4%, pp, 185, The same........ 1% 
Certitude, Providence and Prayer. By James Me- 
Cosh, D.D., LL.D. D.L.° (Philosophie Be- 


Phila- 


Translat- 


ries, No, 1V.) 84 xb, pp, 46. The same.......... 0 50 
Hand and Ring. By Anna Katharine Green, au- 
thor of * The Leayen worth ¢ " ete, Texte, 


pp. iv, 608, New York; G, b Putnam’ 6 Hons.. 1 50 


The Wonders of Plant Life under the Microscope. 
By Sophie Bledsoe Herrick, 6x5, pp. v, 248. 


BOA coer acescccocecccocceccccesecesccceseeces 150 
Art gna Woes (To fee of the T ‘ime. Vol.1, 
Ne 64x44, pp. | The same, ........000+s 0 2 
Re +] Le oe r Days Abroad. By John L, Stoddard. 
dee J Le yy, «3 x6 to pp. xiii, 202. 
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Boston; James KR, Onpood & Co,,..... 00+... 
Nights With Uncle Remus, Myth and Legends 

of The Old Plantation, y Joel Chandler 

Harris, With Dlustrations, 7'¢x4*\, pp. xxxvi, 

GE. TBO GREG, 2000 cccccrcccccccccsccscvcccccccccs 200 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE NOW READY 
Two New Volumes of 
THE 


Clerical Library. 


1. OUTLINES OF SERMONS TO CHIL- 
DREN. With Numerous Anecdotes. Crown 
octavo vol, #1,50. 


2. PULPIT PRAYERS BY EMINENT 
PREACHERS. Crown octavo vol., $1.50. 


Also Now Ready— New Editions, Each $1.50. 

OUTL INES OF SERMONS ON NEW 
T AMENT. 1 vol., 4th Edition. 

OUTLIN ES OF SERMONS ON OLD 
TESTAMENT, 1 vol. 

“This Series of volumes is speciall, intended for the 
clergy and students of all denominations, and is meant 
to furnish them with stimulus and suggestions in the 
various departments of their work, They contain the 
best thoughts of the best religious thinkers of the world. 
and will be found full of value and of great practical 
service, The subjects treated are ingreat variety, and 
the styles as diversified as the minds of the Authors.” 


Also just ready: 

REV. DR. WM. M. TAYLOR’S NEW 
WORK. Contrary Winds and other 
Sermons. Uniform with ** Limitations 
of Life.’ Crown octavo, $1.75. 

REV. DR. A. B. BRUCE’S NEW 
WORK on the Parables of our 
Lord. 527 pages, octavo, $2.50. 

DEAN STANLEY’S SINAIL AND 
PALESTINE. A New and Revised Edi- 
tion, with elaborate and beautifully Colored 
Maps and other illustrations. Octavo, 2.50. 

3d. Edition. GESTA CHRISTI; Or, a 
History of Humane Progress under Chris- 
tianity. B L. Brace. Octavo volume, 
500 pages, 2.50. 


Copies sent post-paid on receipt af price by 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Bway, N.Y, 








“ 





eat ON BUILDING, ine. cic’ Yor my 


eighty-eight page Piustented Dataleges, address, 
inglos ng three 3-cent sta nt 
WM, T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, N.Y. _ 


THREE NEW BIOGRAPHIES. 


Life of William Rollinson Whit- 
tingham, 
Fourth Bishop of Maryland. 


BY WILLIAM F, BRAND. 
2 vols,, 8vo, cloth gilt top, with Portrait, and Fac 
similes, $5, 





SECOND EDITION OF 


The life of the Rev. J. Lloyd 
Breck, D.D. 


CHIEFLY FROM it WRITTEN BY HIM 


Compiled by CHARLES BRECK, D.D, 
With portrait. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


It isa book no one can read without wanting to live 
a more devoted life.—Living Church. 

A biography of singular fatere »at.—Literary Church- 
man ( England.) 

Nothing could be more mode st or more attractive 
than the narrative here given.—Churchman 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union, Fourth Ave., New York. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 


A SPIRITUAL ROMANCE. 
BY 
J. H. SHORTHOUSE, 


Author of “John 
is contained in 


The English Illustrated Magazine. 


No. 2, November. 
Price 16 cents, Yearly subscription $1,50. 
MAC MIL. LAN ed Cco., New York. 


Inglesant,” 


NOW READY ° 


Price 15 cents, Annua) Subscription $1.5. 


The English Illustrated Magazine. 


No. 2. November, 
CONTENTS: 

1, THE MILLER’S COURTSHIP. Engraved by O, 
Lacour, from a Drawing by R. W. Macbeth, A. R. A, 

2,.IN THE FENS. With L[lustrations by R. W. 
Macbeth, A. R. A. 

8. THE BANQUETING HOUSE AND OLD WHITE 
HALL. By Austin Dobson. With Illustrations. 

4. BRASS WORK AT BIRMINGHAN, By Bernard 
H, Becker, With [llustrations by A. Morrow. 

5. THE LITTLE SCHOOL MASTER MARK. A 
Spiritual Romance, By J, H. Shorthouse (author of 
* John Inglesant,”) 

6. OYSTERS AND THE OYSTER QUESTION, (Con 
cluded.) By T. H. Huxley, P. R. 8, With Illustra- 
tions, 

7. THE ARMOURER'’S PRENTICES, Chapters 8—5. 
By Charlotte M, Yonge, 

Ornaments, Initial Letters, ete. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 FOURTH AVENUE. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
Four new volumes in White, Stokes 
§ Allen's dainty series of poets. 


Frederick Locker's Poets. 


A new edition of the poems of this 
delightful English poet. 


COMPLETE POEMS OF 


Thomas Gray. 


Including the Elegy in a Country 
Ch thurchya rd. 


The Spanish Gypsy. 


BY GEORGE ELIOT. 
COMPLETE POEMS OF 


W. M. Thackeray 


Thcluding all of Mr. Thackeray’s poems 
scattered through his various works, 


EACH ONE OF THE ABOVE COMES IN 






Limp pare vment, attractive design in color.......81 00 
Cloth, novei stamping in metal,..............+ .10 
aly calf, new eopere. Ncaauidnas ‘ a} » 
cal/, new colors 
Embossed leather, Japanese style... .450 


Ft he 1 beok stores, or malled vee pasepala toany 
address on receipt of prices as abov 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, 
Publishers. 
182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


_ HARPER'S ‘PERIODICALS. — 


ARPERS MA GAZINE, 00 

PERS WEEK 400 

HARPER S 1400 

HARPER S YOUNG PROPLE “ 1 

i” HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by mai 
on receipt af Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUAAE, Wt. Y. 


2: 








The Magazine for Every Cultivated Home, 





“Every person who has a taste for the Fine Arts 
should subscribe for it."—7The Home Journal. 


THE 


MAGAZINE OF ART, 


A Richly Illustrated and Varied Record of the 
Beauties of Ancient, Medieval, and 
Contemporary Taste. 


Price 35 cents, Monthly; $3.50 per Year. 


THE NEW VOLUME 


Commences with the December Num. 
ber, 1883, 


AND WILL CONTAIN 


A Beavutirut OriarnaL Evcurna, 
Macpetu, A,R.A., 


Entitled “Lady Bountiful.” 


py R. V. 


PROSPECTUS, GIVING FULL DETAILS OF THE Con- 
TRIBUTIONS TO APPEAR IN THE NEW VOLUME 
WILL BE SENT BY MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS 
ON APPLICATION, 


SPECIAL. 


HE Publishers of Tue MAGazINE oF Art, 

judging by the success that has attended the 

publication during the past, feel warranted 
in making extraordinary exertion in the future 
to maintain not only the high standard which 
THe MaGazine or Art has already attained, but 
to add to it everything that will tend to keep it 
the foremost Journal, exclusively devoted to Art 
in all its various departments. 

The increasing demand for good Etchings, and 
the great advance that has been made of late 
years in this branch of Art work, leads the pub- 
lishers to judge that a ~¥ imen of the best work, 
suitable for framing and fully worthy of a place 
beside the best work of European Etchers, would 
be acceptable to nearly, if not quite all of the 
readers of Tue MaGazINeE or ART. 

With this purpose in view, we have arranged 
with Mr. Henry Farrer, well and favorably 
known as one of the leading Etchers of this 
country, for an Original Etching entitled 


EVENING BY THE RIVER. 


Size (of etched surface, 12x18), printed on 
plate paper, 19x24 inches. 

We shall forward, pay prepaid, a copy of 
this Etching, printed on first quality of Fine 


Etching paper, to SUBSCRIBERS TO 


The Magazine of Art for 1884, 


The New Volume of which Commences 
with the December Number, 1883. 


To meet the demand for PROOF IMPRESS- 
IONS, a number of copies will be printed on In- 
dia paper and mounted on extra plate paper. To 
any one sending us $14.00 for four subscriptions 
to THe MAGAzInE OF Art, we will forward proof 
impression in addition to the four copies on 
etching paper te the subscribers. 

The publishers have also arranged for a limited 
number of proof impressions on Japan paper 
TO BE SIGNED BY THE ARTIST, a copy of which will 
be furnished to any one sending us $23.00 for 
seven subscriptions, in addition to seven copies 
of the regular edition to be sent to the subserib- 
ers ; or, 

We will send a signed proof impression on Japan 

to any one ordering Volumes 4, 5, and 6, 
ane in cloth, gilt edges, and one subse ription, 
on receipt of $19.50. 

When the supply of signed Japan proofs 
is exhausted, two proof copies on India 
paper will be forwarded instead ef one 
signed Japan proof. 

This Etching will not be offered for sale under 
any circumstnunces. The only way to obtain a 
copy will be to send us your subscription to 


THE 


MAGAZINE OF ART. 


Send for our Complete Catalegue of Illus- 
trated Vine-Art and Juvenile 
Books Now Ready. 


CASSELL & CO., Limited, 
739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 
A GREAT SUCCESS. 


The Decorator and Furnisher. 


The New Illustrated a Monthly. Treating of every 


Furnishin: and Pesere got the In- 


eo oO 
Reading Matter br A 1-known. Authors, and Beau- 
tiful Designs for Furniture and Furnished Rooms, 
Frescos, ainting, Sensene, 8 ed Glass, 
Dra, peries, om ce gg etc., ete. 
nted profusely illustrated. 
A valuable “apecial Jo 


“Devoted to the inter or "and liberally furnished 
with illustrations, The. aw urchman. 
Certain Goesew . Admirable 2 


ly 
mena and in matter. “Christian n Advocate. 
somely printed, with b pumerons designs for 
n and furnishing. Ui 
Subscription 4.00 pee annum. Single copies, 35 eents 
Trial Subscription for three months, $1.00. 
The Decorator and Furnisher, 
231 Broadway, New York, P. O. Box 1 1543. 


A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PICTURE OF 





Mr. Henry Irving as Benedick, and Miss 


lien Terry as Beatrice 
is presented with the 
FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY, Part 14, 


This part also ‘our yO and Com sete Nov- 
els and’ tous Com een cs Oe OT TE, SE only 

15 cents. - sale os all I newsdealers. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY; 
29 and 31 Beekman St., New York 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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The only Authorized American Edition» 
and contains all the Original 
illustrations and fuc-similes. 


THE LIFE OF LUTHER, 


By Juxius Kostiin, Professor in the University 
of Halle. With more than sixty illustrations 
from original portraits and documents. 1 
vol., 8vo. $2.50. 


ent who has read these six hundred pages at- 
LX will have no questions left to ask. "fie will 
have heard Luther speak in his own racy, provincial 
German. He will have seenhim in the pulpits. He 
wiil haye seen him in Kings’ Courts and Imperial Diets. 
He will have seen him at his own table, or working in 
his garden, or by his children’s bedside. He will have 
seem, moreover—and it is a further merit to this most ex- 
cellent book—a series of carefully engraved portraits 
from the best pictures of Luther himself, of his wife 
and family, and of all the most eminent men _ with 
whom his work forced him into friendship or collision. 
For such a biography Europe has wait ill the eve of 
the four hundredth anniversary of his birth.—James 
ANTHONY FROUDE, in 7'he Contemporary Review. 


THE HYMNS OF LUTHER. 


In the best English Versions and the Original 
Text. Together with the musical arrange- 
ments written for or associated with them. 
Edited by Dr. Lzonarp W. Bacon and Pror, 
Natuan H. ALLEN, Mus. Doc. 1 vol., 4to. 
Unique binding, with vignette portrait. 
$2.00. 


These are“ the hymns which have been sung in 
churches and households, and by armies on the march 
to battle, now for four centuries.” They are, of all 
Luther's writings, the most closely connected with his 
name and memnery, and they haye become the com- 
mon heritage of Protestant Christendom. This edi- 
tion, —— in connection with the Luther celebra- 
tion, is the only complete collection of the hymns and 
music that has ever been presented to English-speakin 
people, The original words are in all cases printed 
with the best English versions, and set to the music 
written for them by some of the greatest musical com- 
yosers, and that has always been associated with them, 
Dr. Bacon has written a most interesting introduction. 
and has prefaced each hymn with an account of its 
origin and an explanation of ithe references in it, Great 
care has been taken with the text and the music, The 
English versions are, in all cases, set to the same mu- 
sic as the originals, 


A New Epirion at a Lower PrIcE. 


THE REFORMATION. 


By Grorce P. Fisuer, D.D., Professor of 
Church History in Yale College. 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, #2,50. 

“ Professor Fisher’s History of the Reformation isa 
work most creditable toAmerican scholarship. It is 
fair and full, yet not in the least tiresome. Instead of 
the usual careless aceqptence and loose handling of 
tradition, he has given thorough investigation and ex- 
act statement, and for D’Aubigne’s declamatory Prot- 
estantism he has substituted large, scholarly discussion 
of the points which interest thoughtful men, The 
book is evidently the ripe results of years of study and 
thought, and I recommend it to all pursuing any 
worthy course of historical studies.’—ANpnew D. 
Wurre, President of Cornell University. 


*.* These books are for sale by all book-sellers, or 
will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
f. 


Arius the Libyan : 
AN IDYL OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


A remarkable historic romance of the latter 
part of the third and beginning of the fourth 
century, writtcn with great power, and afford- 
ing stirring pictures of the times. It is the 
first book of the author, who is certain to be 
hailed as a new light in our litcrary firmament. 


One vol., 12mo. Cloth. 


Price, $1.50. 
II. 


Fair Words about Fair Woman, 


GATHERED FROM THE POETS, BY O. B. 
Bunce. With nine illustrations from De- 
signs by Witt H. Low. Large 12mo, Cloth, 
Extra Gilt, #3.00. 

A collection of pocms in exaltation of woman, 
gathered from English, American, Italian, French 


German, and other pocts, choicely illustrated 
and elegantly bound. 


Ill, 


The English Grammar: of William 
Cobbett. 


Carefully revised and annotated by ALFRED 
Ayres, author of “The Orthoepist,” ‘The 
Verbalist,” etc. 18mo, Cloth Extra, #1.00 

Cobbett’s Grammar is known to be the one 
book on English Grammar that is amusing and 
readable, while at the same time it is remarkable 
for the clearness with which it discusses the 
questions that perplex all students of English 
composition. The present edition is enriched 

Hed = a by Mr. Alfred Ayres, well 

é@ author of the ular ‘ ist’’ 
and “ Ortheoépist,” eur = 


IV. 


The Parchment Shakspere. 


Vol. X. Parchment antique, gilt top, $1.25. 
Volumes eleven and twelve will be ready 
shortly, completing the work. 





For sale by alt booksellers; or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 8; & 5 Bonn Street, New Yorx: 





The Latest Novels 
AND NEW BOOKS. 


THE JEWEL IN THE LOTOS. 


Anovel. By Mary AGNES TINCKER, author of “ Sig- 
nor Monaldini’s Niece.” With 5 handsome Ilustra- 
tions by Hovenden. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.50. 

This novel is considered the most powerful the author 
has yet written. 


LAURA, AN AMERICAN GIRL. 


A Novel, By Mrs. Exizaperu E. Evans. 12mo, Extra 
cloth. $1.50. 


BANNED AND BLESSED. 


A Novel, After the German of FE, Werner, author of 
“Bound by his Vows,” ete Translated by Mrs, A. 
L. WISTER, translator of “ The Second Wife,” “ From 
Hand to Hand,” etc, 12mo, Extracloth. $1.50. 
“The novels of E. Werner are al ways readable and to 

the highest degree entertaining. ‘ Banned and Blessed’ 

is by far the strongest of her stories. It is a novel of 
very marked merits in character drawing and in dra- 
matic situation.”"—Boston Courier, 


GREY HAWK. 


Life and Adventures Among the Red Indians of North 

merica. The old story of “ Narrative of John Tan- 

ner’s Captivity” retold by Dr. MacauLay, editor of 
Leisure Hour, 12me. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50, 


Dr. Macaulay has a peculiar genius for his task, and 


has made a book that will interest and instruct both 
old and young. 


*,"For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadetphia. 


HEOLOGICAL 





OOK STORE. 
TOA 


. B. GARNER, rch St, 








FormerlySmith, English & Co, Philadelphia. 
S#-SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 46 


STEPHEN, M. D. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE * 
“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 12mo. $1.75. 


The Present Truth. A series of sermons 
preached in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
London, by C. H. SPURGEON. 12mo. $1.00. 

UNIFORM WITH, AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Spurgeon’s Sermons, 10 vols..........+++ $10 00 





Spurgeon’s Feathers for Arrows... 1 00 
Spurgeon’s Morning by Morning....... 100 
Spurqeon’s Evening by Evening........ 1 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 
*,." Any of the above, sent by mail, postage prepaid, 


Burne, 50c. ; Byron, 50c.; Mra. Brown- 
PO TS ing, 56c.; Campbell, 400.; Chaucer, 
é0c.; Coleridge, 6uc.; Cowper, 60c ; 
Dante, 50c,; Dryden, 50c.; Goethe t dsm: 5c, 
iad and Odyssev,70c, ; Hood, bic. ; Inge- 


ow, 50c.; Keats, 4vc. ; Meredith, boe,; Milto’ 
Moore, 60c,; Pope, 5c. ; 


n, a 

Poe, 40¢.; Schiller, 40c. ; ‘Scott, 

bie. ; Spayecn, 6c. ; , 5c. and others, ne 

cloth binding.’ Sent for examination before Rayr 
ment on evidence of good faith, Catalogue, oO 

sold by dealers. 

JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


18 Vesey Street, New York, 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Send for a Catalogue. 
A.S. CLARK, 34 Park Row, New York. 


A. S. BARNES &CO., Educational Publishers,N. Y 


J. W. BOUTON, | 


708 BROADWAY, NEW YorReE. 


PUBLISHES 
Une Journee D’Enfant. 


THIS DAY: 


(A Day in the Life of a Child.) Compositions inédites par ApRreN Marre. 20 Plates in Heliogravure by 
Dujardin, with an Introduction by Henry StrAwAN, Folio, beautiful ornamental French binding, 8. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BOOK 


authors, 


‘ (Ganseipae: Boor 


Dielman, 
others. 


AND 


Sone 


a ae 





OF POETRY AND SONG. 


An elegant volume of poetical selections, from English and American 
Jollected and edited by CHaRLOrre Fiske Bates, compiler 
of the * Longfellow Birthday Book,” etc. 
fellow, and 16 full-page illustrations from original desizns by Church, 
Fredericks, Fenn, Gifford, Murphy, Schell, Smillie, and 
Engraved by George T, Andrew. Over 90¢ pages royal 8vo, 
Cloth, full gilt, 5; full morocco, gilt, $10.00; half morocco, gilt top 
$7.50; tree calf, gilt, $12.00, 


With steel portrait of Long- 


“A very valuable and very attractive volume.”—Literary World, 


“Full and accurate indexes make this a complete as well as beautiful 
volume,.”"—New York Observer, 


} “Especially valuable for its liberal selection from the minor poets who 
i do not ficure in previous anthologies."—H, C, Stedman, 


“ Miss Bates is known as the best compiler in the country. I shall give 
the volume an honorable place in my library.”—Jokn G, Whittier, 

“We have looked through the volume pretty carefully, and believe that 
=i it is one of the best collections of English poems tobe found in the lan- 
= guace,”—Chicago N, W. Christian Advocate, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 13 Astor Place, New York. 


BLACKBOARDS, 


FOR DAY SCHOOL, 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


With a Perfect Black Slate Surface. 


Sryviz “A” exrenpED ror Use. 





B 


)F f 


LACK BOARDS 


pS ee) 4 


HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


J.B.MeRwIN, 


HESNUT ST 


Sr.Louis Mo 


Srytze “A” FoLDED For CARRYING. 








<< 


MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING. 


became 0 INDISPENSABLE ARTICLE, not only to School Teachers and Sappatu 
gounme Feet oe butalso to all classes of Instructors, including mothers at home, lecturers and pro- 


‘essors,and it is 
a os by means of illustration upon 

aes 
the tive board dren rolled up and carried to the school 


admitted by all, that in no way can impressions upon the memory of the c 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF SABBATH SCHOOLS wil 


e black 
suliarly adapted to their wants, ‘as the illustrations may be drawn at leiewre during the week, 


Sizes and Prices: 






tyle A, No, 6, 8x7... 
Btyle 4, No. 1, ax8 fect (see cut)......-..+-0+--------81 % | Style A No. f Oe 
“ eee . 180 
a 4, 3x5. .....6- 
= 5, 3x6 


- 223 9, 4x7 
. 270 | Music lines extra.... 






pe. 8, 4x6. 


The above are all MOUNTED ON ROLLERS, with HOOKS and RINGS for HANGING UP. 


’ y 5 rice, Send direct,.a3 
("I send Nos. 1, 2, and 8, Style A, by mail, post paid, on receipt of price, 
I ship by express, and in ordering parties will yor He wid pg size of Board wanted, and number, whether 


I also supply Liquid Slating for Blackboards on the walls of school-houses, which stands the test of use and time, 
Wooden Blackboards all sizes. Send for Price List. 
For circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp for reply, 


send direet to 


J. B. MERWIN, 


Manufacturer & Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, No, 704 Ohestnut Street, St, Louis, Mo, 


PENCERIANT IC 


‘amons Steel Pens 
bine the essential qualities 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., N.Y. 


CUSHING’S MANUAL 


OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 
Rules of Proceeding and debate iv deliberative as- 
semblies. This is the standard authority in all the 
United States and is an indispensable Hatid-beok for 
every member of a deliberative body, as a ready refer- 
ence upon the formality of any proceeding or debate. 
“The most authoritative expounder of American 
parliamentary law.’?—CHas. SUMNER. 
Price, 7Se. Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, 








R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 





(RICH IN SONG-) 


A Collection of Part Songs and Choruses for Female 
Voices, Compiled by 


S.GBASAWR. 

It will be conceded that practical experience and 
ey syret ent mpuet go iar a acogmats ing vans 
8 desired, and as the compilation and arangement o 

“POLY MNIA?. 
is the direct result of many years’ labor of this emi- 
nent teacher in educating female voices in the 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y,, one of the largest 
educational institutions in country, it follows that 
**POLYMNIA” 
should be an improvement on other works of its kind. 

The selections embrace the most beautiful and effec- 
tive compositions by prominent writers, and are with. 
in the average range of vocal ability, 


Price, $1.00 per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


WM. A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, N.Y. 

For Sale by all Music Dealers, 
EUGENE THAYER, 
Organist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
‘Teacher of Organ Playing, Piano yieying (with art of 
teaching), Harmony and Musical Composition. Thirty 
years'experience, Full descriptive circular o! ex- 

penses, etc,,on application, Address, 
_______No, 7 West 55th Street, New York City, 


GORDON’S 
NEW SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


The Latest and Most Approved Instruction 
Book. 

It is simple, progressive, modern and popular, It 
‘contains the elements of harmony, thorough bass 
and modulation, Also, numerous and useful selec. 
tions from Czerny’s tters toa young Jady on the 
art of playing the piano: Bertini, Beyer, Cramer, 
Clementi, Concone, LeCouppey, Croisez, Dreyschock, 
Duvernoy, Heller, Knorr, Krause, Kullak, Kohler, 
Leybach, Lemoine, Lebert & Stark, Lichner, Muller, 
Ocsten, Plaidy, Reinecke, Schmidt, Von Bulow and, 
others. 

Price—Complete, 288 paces, $3.25; Abridged, 144 pages 
2,00, Edited with either American or foreign fingering. 

Mailed, post free, to any address, 


Published by 8S. T. GORDON & SON, 
13 Kast 14th Street, N.Y. 


EDUCATION. 


| BUE ABS IPMN 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
he, 18 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


PEEARTLVANTA MILITARY ACADEMY,Cuxsrer. 
2d Year. Opens September 12th. Buildings ne 

Superior appointments, Civil Engineering, Chemical, 
Coll ate. pash Courses. Degrees Co Col. 
THEO. HYATT, 


$8.00 per doz. 











President. 


26} PPACHERS WANTED. American Teachers’ 
OU Bureau, St. Louis. 





STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 
y FRINGED CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
5 We will send sia Chitsimas Cards 
= beautiful colors, trimmed with silk 
fringe, no two alike, by mail, post 
, for 50 ets, William M, 
Ponkldason & Co., Cincinnati, O. 


R. U. GOING :°. MARRIED P 35 
R. Sneiver, 37 John St.N. Y. suppliesWedding Cards. 
no 
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AGENTS Cein Money who sell Dr. Chase's Family 
Phydolan, Price E Specimen pi 
free. Address A. , Hamilton & Co,, Ann Arbor, Mich 


WA ED—Asens for our new work 
TAL FOR WoRKING Boys.” 

to be looked for in every house, shop. fore @ 

bonanza for agenta. JAS. H.' EARLE, 


WE WANT 100 non BOOK AGENTS 
for ever entitled 
» Bi 


‘or ing In 
Tender Pathos, it naa a pest. Just 
our greatest livi ore, including 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, H. B, Stowe, Rose Terry Cooke, Lucy 
Larcom. Mary Clemmer, Marvon Harland, and 18 others. They 
give, for the first time, the true Story of the Lives and Deeds of. 
famous women. It {s Superbly Illustrated. Ministers say ** 
speed &.” Tens of usands are wal for it, Agen’ 
sell 10 to 20 a day. (0 / Positively the best chance to make 
money ever ope Send for Circu Extra 

A. D, WORTHINGTON & O0., Hartford, Conn, 





“ CaPl- 
market 
= A 






of C. H. Spurgeon,’ 
the omy Fi Ot Succinate. The 
s) 


ist. Endorsed 
selling Family book ever published, Agpats 
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Religions IJutelligence. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


Tue American Missionary Association 
held its thirty-seventh annual meeting in 
Brooklyn last week. We gave, last week, 
an abstract of the Treasurer’s and the Cor- 
responding Secretary’s reports. In the ab- 
sence of Hon. Wm. B. Washburn, of Massa- 
chusetts, President J. E. Rankin, D.D., of 
Washington, presided. On Tuesday even- 
ing Dr. Withrow, of Boston, preached the 
sermon, followed by communion services. 
On Wednesday morning papers and ad- 
dresses were made on ‘*The Mendi Mis- 
sion,” by D. K. Flickinger, D.D., of the 
United Brethren, whose organization has 
taken that mission; by the Rev. A. H. Brad- 
ford, on ‘*Woman’s Work”; by the Rev. 
George M. Boynton, on ‘‘ Missionary Litera- 
ture”; by Prof. Albert Salisbury, on ‘‘ Edu- 
cational Work,” and the Rev. A. A. Meyers 
on ‘*Mountain Work.” On Wednesday 
afternoon W.H. Ward, D.D., gave a ‘ Re- 
port on a Visit to the Dakota Mission”; 
Joseph Anderson, D.D., spoke on ‘ Indian 
Word,” and W. A. Bartlett, D.D., on 
**Chinese Work.” On Wednesday even- 
ing there were addresses by Jo Sing, 
a Chinaman, Wm. H. McKinvey, a 
Choctaw Indian, President J. C. Price, of 
Zion Wesley Institute, Salisbury, N. C., 
and Secretary James Powel, of Chicago. 
President Price, who is a full-blooded Ne- 
gro, made one of the most thoughtful and 
telling addresses of the entire meetings. 
On Thursday morning Secretary Strieby 
read a paper on ** Castein America.” Presi- 
dent Bartlett gave a report and addrcss on 
Educational Work”; Washington Gladden 
gave an address which we print in full on 
a previous page; and other addresses were 
made by the Rev. E. W. Bacon, andthe Rev. 
C. G. Fairchild. On Thursday afternoon 
Professor Pratt spoke on ** Church Work,” 
and Wm, M. Taylor, D.D., on ‘System. 
atic Benevolence” ; and other addresses were 
made by D. O. Mears, D.D., and the Rev. T. 
P. Prudden. The closing meeting on Thurs- 
day evening included addresses by 8. K. 
Dennen, D.D., and Prof. Wm. M. Barbour, 
D.D. 


A report was received from the Commit- 
tee on the Proposed Constitution, recom- 
mending the adoption of the prepared draft 
printed in the November American Mission- 
ary. The principal changes, as compared 
with the old constitution, were in the direc- 
tion of protecting the Association against 
sudden capture. The article bearing on 
the subject as proposed was as follows: 

**Members may be constituted for life by the 

payment of thirty dollars into the treasury of 
the Association, with the written declaration at 
the time or times of payment that the sum is to 
be applied to constitute a designated person a 
life member ; andsvch membership shall begin 
sixty days after payment shall have been com- 
pleted.” 
‘This was amended by the mecting after a 
little discussion, restricting voting mem- 
bership to ‘members of evangelical 
churches”; allowing others, however, to 
become “ life members without privilege of 
voting.” Some discussion also arose over 
a proposition to have the district secre- 
taries elected by the annual meeting of the 
Association instead of by the Executive 
Committee. This was, however, not 
a lopted. 


The chief interest of the meeting, how- 
ever, centered about the question of the 
relation of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation to the American Home Missionary 
Society in the South. A committee, con- 
sisting of Drs. J. E. Twichell, Lyman 
Abbott, G. L. Walker, and C. L. Goodell 
and A. 8. Barnes, was appointed by the 
annual meeting of the American Home 
Missionary Society to confer with the 
American Missionary Association as to their 
fields of labor. A committee of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association was appointed, 
consisting of President 8. C. Bartlett and 
Drs. J. L. Withrow, Washington Gladden 
and D. O. Mears, to confer with that com- 
mittee. The joint committee met, and, 
after a free interchange of views, agreed to 
meet in Springfield, Mass., December 11th. 
The paper of Dr. Strieby and that of Dr. 
Gladden opened the question fully whether 





it is a proper thing to have the two societies 
at workin the same field, one working 
chiefly fér the whites and the other for the 
blacks. Both took strong grounds in favor 
of leaving the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation in exclusive possession of the field 
occupied by it. A proposition to raise a 
special fund of $50,000 for mountain work 
about Kentucky, Tennessee, etc., was with- 
drawn when it was suggested that this 
might be anticipating the action of the 
joint committee of the two societies, and a 
resolution was enthusiastically adopted ex- 
pressing the sense of the meeting that the 
contributions to the Association ought to be 
increased by one-half. 

The officers of the Association were re- 
elected, there being five new members, J. 
L. Withrow, D.D., W. H. Willcox, D.D., 
and Revs. 8. H. Virgin, J. R. Danforth, and 
edward Hawes added to the Executive Com- 
mittee, in place of A. 8. Ball, Franklin 
Fairbanks, Clinton B. Fisk, A. P. Foster 
and A. L. Williston. Two other members 
of the board afterward offered — their 
resignations, and Gen. Fisk and the Rev. 
Mr, Foster were unanimously re-elected. 
The meeting was full of enthusiasm, and 
looked toward vigorous enlargement of the 
special work of the Association. 


an 


Tue newly elected Patriarch of Jerusalem 
and of the whole of Palestine, ‘Most Blissful” 
Nicodem, recently paid a visit to the Czar’s cap- 
ital and caused a great stir there among the 
Orthodox Russians, It is the first time since 
the foundation of St. Petersburg that the Patri- 
arch of the Greek-Fastern Church has visited 
the residence of the head of the Russian Church, 
the Czar. True, late Patriarch of Alexandria, 
Nicanor, made a flying visit to St. Petersburg ; 
but as he was sick at that time, and did not ap- 
pear in the church or in public, his visit docs 
not count. On September 26th, the day of the 
Exaltation of the Cross, Patriarch Nicodem_ per- 
formed the liturgy in the Convent of the Holy 
Trinity. After having conferred with the Holy 
Synod of Russia on some church matters, Nico- 
dem returned to Moscow, where he was met by 
the clerical deputics of Jerusalem, who came to 
congratulate him on his election, and to accom- 
pany him on his way to his Patriarchate, Pa- 
triarch Nicodem is well known in Russia, For 
years he lived at Moscow in the capacity of 
Archimandrite of the Jerusalem Convent. 
About two years ago, in the Isaac Cathedral, of 
St. Petersburg, he was consecrated Archbishop 
of Thabor. Recently he was elected to be 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, and was confirmed by 
the Sultan of Turkey. While at St. Petersburg 
he issued an appeal asking the Orthodox to con- 
tinue their favor to the Church of Jerusalem, 
the mother of Churches, suffering among a pop- 
ulation holding to other creeds, He goes on to 
say that the Orthodox temples and convents, 
erected on the places of the great events of re- 
demption, are now in a miserable condition, 
lacking in the most necessary things, as sacred 
furniture, vestments, bells and so on. Having 
no money whatever, they cannot open their own 
schools, asylums and other charitable institu- 
tions, which are very much needed, Meanwhile 
the Christian churches of other denominations, 
as Catholic and Protestant, being well provided 
with means, shine in splendor and abound in 
charitable institutions. In conclusion the Pa- 
triarch asks for gifts of money and things for 
the Jerusalem Church, 


....The Universalist General Convention was 
held last month in Washington, D.C. Presi- 
dent Joy was re-clected. The Board of Trustees, 
in their annual report, say that the subject of 
missions to heathen lands has not received the 
attention to which it is entitled, and express the 
hope that contributions for this purpose may be 
made, The missionary boxes produced $875. 
The total of receipts from the invested funds 
and other sources was $46,466. The committee 
appointed last year concerning a proposed 
change in the Profession of Faith reported that 
they had reached the conclusion that no general 
revision of the Universalist Creed was called for. 
The present profession is not a complete state- 
ment of doctrine, nor should it be held too 
sacred for amendment; but beyond question it 
expresses in substance the fundamental beliefs 
of Universalists, while its brief form adapts it 
to general use. With slight verbal changes it 
might continue to hold its place, As, however, 
there are differences of opinion respecting the 
force and meaning of a single word in the 
second article, the committee recommended that 
the word save be substituted for *‘ restore,” and 
in for “ to,” so that the article will read : 

“ We believe that there is one God, whose nature 
is love revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one 
Hioly Spirit of Grace, who will finally save the whole 
human family in holiness and happiness,” 

The recommendation, after some discussion, 
in which several speakers said that the word 
save was not an acceptable substitute for 





“restore,” was recommitted for further con- 
sideration by a vote of 51 to 32. Dr. Atwood 
called attention to the drift of modern thought 
toward Universalism. The principles of the 
New Orthodoxy were akin to Universalism, but 
it is apparent that on the part of the leaders of 
that movement there is a studious attempt not 
to recognize the Christian standing and work of 
the Universalist Church. This might be taken 
as a providential indication that the Universalist 
body is not to be displaced nor to be absorbed 
by other bodies. 


. From the 25th to the 28th of October there 
was held in Hartford the Fourth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance, 
Twenty-seven seminaries were represented, 
and over 250 dclegates were in attendance. 
The Convention was opened Thursday by an 
address of welcome from Prof. Pratt, of Hart- 
ford, followed by Dr. Behrends, of Brooklyn, 
who spoke of the duty of the strong toward the 
weak, On Friday addresses were made by sev- 
eral missionaries from the foreign field ; among 
them was the Rev. Mr, Davidson of Japan, who 
declared that even in the foreign fields the good 
work of the Alliance has been felt and ap- 
preciated in the better class of men who 
recently have offered themselves for this work. 
Dr. Newton, of Philadelphia, spoke, Friday 
evening, of Paul a8 a typical missionary. In 
Saturday’s meetings the work of Home Missions 
was considered, It was maintained that the 
three clements of success in this work are edu- 
cation, adaptation, and consecration. Some of 
the most interesting and enthusiastic discussions 
were offered by those who had been in the fron- 
tier work. It was agreed that thorough educa- 
tion is as necessary for success in the West as in 
the Fast. ‘The meetings of Sunday were such as 
to add intensity to the interesting work of the 
previous days. Among those who took part in 
the exercises was Dr. A. A. Hodge, who spoke of 
his carly work in the foreign missions and ex- 
pressed regret that he was not permitted to con- 
tinue his work there, but called back “to take a 
lower place” in the Master’s service. When an 
invitation was given Sunday afternoon for those 
who intended to enter the foreign field to meet 
for mutual acquaintance, nearly thirty reported 
themselves ; and several declared that their de- 
cision had been made whiie they had been there. 
In all the proceedings of the Convention there 
was perfect unity. No denominational feeling 
or interest manifested itself, 


..--A cable dispatch states that Mr. Moody 
opened his mission in Islington last Sunday. 
Pour meetings were held, each of which was at- 
tended by from 4,000 to 6,000 persons. The iron 
hall built for the occasion proved to be a com- 
plete success in all its arrangements, affording 
seating room for 5,800 persons. Mr. Moody’s 
powerful addresses showed that he had not lost 
his hold on the people. One hundred persons 
rose to be prayed for. A heavy storm in the af- 
ternoon and evening somewhat diminished the 
attendance, but an unfailing interest was mani- 
fested, A number of prominent clergymen oc- 
cupied seats on the platform during the day and 
evening services, Mr, Moody, alluding to his 
mission in Ireland, said that his three weeks’ 
work in that country had been the most produc- 
tive of his life. At the close of the evening 
meeting a man in the hall shouted out that Mr. 
Moody’s last mission in London had been a fail- 
ure, Mr. Moody answered by calling for volun- 
teers to come out boldly on the Lord’s side, 
whereupon about 3,000 men arose. The incident 
caused much excitement. 


...-During tht past year the Methodist mis 
sion in Norway has felt the powerful union of 
Church and State in Scandinavia. Legal action 
was brought against two of the preachers by Lu- 
theran clergymen. In one case, the missionary 
was charged with having taken into his church 
on probation two girls not yet nineteen, and dis- 
missed. In the second case, the brother was 
brought before the Court for having given the 
Lord’s Supper to a member of the Lutheran 
Church, and was fined for so doing. The mem- 
bers of the Methodist Church in Norway are 
taxed by the Government as though they were 
members of the State Church. 


....The Lutheran General Council, which held 
its annual meeting recently in this city, took 
for the topic of theological discussion the 
Ninety-five Theses. It passed a resolution in 


favoring the union of all Lutheran synods during 
this 400th anniversary of Luther’s birth, and 
instructing the corresponding secretaries to 
enter into correspondence ‘“‘with synods which 
are one with us in the unity of the faith, with 
this end in view.” 


....The eleventh General Conference of the 
American Wesleyan Connection, which was formed 
by a secession from the Methodist Episcopal 


Church half a century ago, on the slavery ques- 
tion, met in Syracuse, N. Y., October 17th. The 
Rev. N. Wardner was re-elected president. Noth- 
ing of general interest was transacted. 


.... Weekly announcements for Sunday services 
in French Protestant churches in Paris embrace 
twelve Reformed churches, eleven Lutheran, 


four Free, two Methodists and one Baptist. The 

usual hour of service is noon, though the hours 

at 10, 10:30, 11, 11:80, 12 :30, 1, and 2:30 are also 
ven, 





Missions, 


Ir is a little singular that British subjects 
should not be guaranteed ample freedom in mat- 
ters of faith in India. The Canada Presbyterian 
missionaries in Indore are denied the right by 
the city authorities to preach or teach the peo- 
ple, and the higher British officials uphold them, 
The missionarics say they have been ten 
years fighting ‘for rights and liberties which 
we believe to be ours as British citizens, even 
though we are Christian missionaries.” In 1879 
an order was issued forbidding all Christian 
work in the city; and subsequently a mission 
school was closed by order of the Durbar, be- 
eause a written agreement promising that no 
Christian instruction should be given, wax re- 
fused. The two missionarics, Mr. Wilkie and 
Mr. Campbell, addressed a letter to the Assistant 
Agent of the Governor Gencral, informing him of 
the interference and of insult offered them by the 
Indore police. His reply, couched in lofty, almost 
insulting terms, informs them that he will not 
interfere, saying something about what the 
apostles endured, charging them with violating 
a city ordinance, and questioning whether they 
have any “right” that has been “infringed,” 
The missionaries, after sending a reply to His 
Loftiness, addressed a memorial to the Viceroy, 
by whom they were referred to the local powers, 
An ultimatum from the Resident Agent stated 
that the Mal arajah was strongly ave.se to hay- 
ing the missionaries continue their work, refused 
them a site for building purposes, and advised 
them to seek the counsel of their Church Board 
before expending more money on “ what may 
prove to bea fruitless undertaking.” The mis- 
sion will, however, be continued. It numbers at 
present 43 communicants. During the past year 
there were 24 baptisms, of which 16 were of 
adults. A recent letter from Mr. Wilkie speaks 
of the baptism of a young Cashmire Brahmin, 
Indar Parshad. Immediately after the ceremony 
Parshad’s friends endeavored to seize him; but 
he was hurried away to Mr. Wilkie’s bungalow, 
where the police soon arrived with orders to ar- 
rest him. However, he made his escape and 
went to Ahmednagar, Mr. Wilkie was charged 
with harboring and making away with the young 
man ; but by advice of the court the suit was not 
pushed, The young man’s father went to see 
his son and persuaded him to return home ; but 
he declares that he will not give up Christianity, 
He broke his caste by tearing off the sacred cord 
and cating a meal prepared by Christian hands. 
Mr. Wilkie says that this is the third Brahmin 
received in cight months. 

...-The mission work in Formosa, under the 
care of the Rev. G. L, Mackay and colleagues of 
the Canada Presbyterian Society is achieving 
great results. Mr. Mackay has given himself 
entirely to the service, has married a Chincse 
wife, and devoted his life to the conversion of 
Formosa. In North Formosa there has been, he 
reports, a remarkable revolt from heathenism. 
Some time ago he telegraphed that 1,000 were 
seeking Christian instruction. He now writes 
that he is below the mark when he says that up- 
ward of 2,000 have thrown their idols away and 
expressed a desire to worship the one true God. In 
one village a chapel has been opened ; in another 
of upward of 200 inhabitants “ every soul wants 
to be a Christian, every house is cleaned of idols.” 
In another village of 300 the people have begun 
to sing the hymns. The people in one village 
offer 150 days’ labor, those of another offer 100 
in the erection of chapels. He calls for #2,500 
immediately to erect ten chapels, In another 
letter he writes of Sa-kak-eng, one of the worst 
places in North Formosa. Hitherto the mission 
could hardly get a foothold there because of the 
ruffians. Now there is a large chapel, which the 
more respectable people are beginning to fill. 
Only a short time ago Mr. Mackay was attacked 
there by a mob; but he stood without flinching 
the storm of missiles hurled at the house and 
himeclf. At Tamsiu Oxford College has just 
been opened. 


....The present position of the Congo Mission 
of the English Baptist Society is thus described 
by one of the missionaries : 


“ist. Stations have been formed in a country for 
a considerable distance where the only road has 
been about twelve inches in breadth, leading over 
mountainous tracts of rank grass land, through 
woods, over streams and large rivers, when the only 
modus operandi has been the extremely tedious and 
unsatisfactory carriage on men’s heads, ° 

“9d, Native suspicion, and even, in many cases, 
hostile oppositions have been overcome. A spirit of 
friendly intercourse has been created, and now we 
enjoy the almost unlimited confidence of the people; 
for along the missionary route to the south side of 
the Congo, the missionary white man’s word is his 
bond. Moreover, there is a marked advance made 
in the respect they appear to have for their own per- 
sonal appearance, and they are becoming more 
cleanly in their habits and habitations. 

“3d. At San Salvador and Bayneston direct 
evangelistic missionary work is being done. Schools 
have been established, and fair progress has been 
made both in Fyoto and English. Frora the former 
place itinerant evangelistic work has been done for 
many miles around the district, and at all the sta- 
tions medical work is being carried on. 

“4th. The language has received every attention. 
If we have not ‘rashed into print’ it is that oa 
should have something worth printing when pA. 
commence, instead of a single dialect, and that 
most faulty state,” 
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_ Rews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tuere has been serious rioting in Danville, 
Va., between the whites and blacks. On the 
night of Nov. 2d, Mr. Sims, coalition candidate 
for the Senate, delivered an incendiary harangue 
and a general fight took place. Four Negroes 
were killed and several] wounded. One white 
man was killed and a young white man was mor- 
tally wounded. The whites generally were 
armed, and appeared on the streets with pistols 
and shot-guns. Great excitement prevailed, and 
the city was guarded all night. An effort was 
made to bring out the Negro military company ; 
but they were informed that if they appeared on 
the streets théy would be shot. This threat pre- 
vented their forming. The blacks outnumber 
the whites and have possession of the city gov- 
ernment. The affair began by a Negro knocking 
a white man off the sidewalk. Ihe Richmond 
Dispatch said editorially of the riot: 





“Jt is deplorable that such an issue should have 
peen forced upon the white people of any town; 
but it must be added that the waite men of Dan- 
ville seem to have foreborne the defense of their 
rights until forbearance ceased to be a virtue. They 
acted when compe led to act, not before. Nobody 
can blame them for striking when no other course 
was open to them. Every white man’s blood has 
boiled when he read of the indignities to which the 
whites of Danville had for some time been subjected 
by the Negroes there. These Negrves had evidently 
come to regard themselves as in some sort the right- 
ful rulers of the town. They have been taughta 
lesson—a dear lesson, it is true; for the whites did 
not come out of the conflict without the smell of fire 
upon their garments—but, nevertheless, a lesson 
which will not be lost upon them, nor upon their 
race elaewhere in Virginia, It is difficult to restrain 
the utterance of the exasperated feelings which 
finda place in every true white man’s breast, when 
reading of such a conflict between whites and 
biaoks as that which took place yesterday at Dan- 
ville. 

“ Perhaps the riot at Danville may prevent riots at 
other places, It depends upon the Negroes them- 
selves. One thing is certain, and they may as well 
understand it now as later, and that is, that the 
white people of Virginia do not intend to hold their 
rights at the will of the Negroes. White men of Vir- 
ginia hearken to the cry of Danville and go to her 
relief on Tuesday!” 


The same paper prints special dispatches which 
state that at Fredericksburg the excitement over 
the Danville riot is intense and white men in 
crowds are gravely discussing the impending 
danger, and are earnest in their determination 
to stand “solidly together in this fight.” At 
Alexandria “great indignation is expressed at 
the conduct of the instigators” and “any num- 
ber are ready and willing to volunteer to go to the 
assistance of the whites.” At Staunton the 
most intense feeling prevails, At Lynchburg 
intense excitement prevailed. ‘* The general sen- 
timent was that the riot was the outgrowth of 
coalition misrule,” and “‘many regrets were 
expressed that the miscreants who had been in- 
citing the Negroes were not the sufferers instead 
of their deluded followers. The Negroes here 
are very much excited over the reports of the 
affair; but no trouble is apprehended from 
them.” A mass-mecting in Richmond was held 
Sunday evening and resolutions were adopted as 
follows: 

“That in the conflict which took place in Dan- 
Ville, yesterday, the white people sympathize freely 
with their own race, 

“That we have the fullest confidence in the truth- 
fulness of the address sent out by the citizens of 
Danville, with whom one or more of us are person- 
ally acquainted, 

“That whenever or wherever this conflict shall 
take place in the State of Virginia, all whites are 
affectionately, earnestly and solemnly entreated to 
take the part of their own race. 

“That the whole history of Virginia, up to and 
including the present time, shows that they have 
never raised the race issue, but that in every case it 
has been forced upon the white men against their 
protest and in an offensive form. 

“That in this particular canvass the race issue has 
been forced upon the white men, aud its irritations 
planned and sedulously cultivaced by William Ma- 
hone and by his co-conspirators for their own 
wicked and selfish ends, and that upon their heads 
must rest all the responsibility for the blood that may 
be shed or spilled by men who are driven to the con- 
flict in the best interests of civilization.” 


: -The Post Office officials laid before the 
Postmaster-General, several weeks ago, the re- 
sult of their labors in the search for testimony 


for the prosecution of the civil suits against the 


Star Route contractors. After a careful exam- 
ination of the mass of testimony presented it is 
said that the cases have all been certified to the 
Attorney-General in order that he may bring 
suits to recover the large sums of money of which 
it is alleged the Government has been defrauded. 
The number of suits to be brought is variously 
stated at fifteen to eighteen, and the defendants 
include the Parkers, the Saulsburys and others, 


48 wellas the defendants of the c 


: rimina] prose- 
cutions, 


The suits will have to be bronght and 
the cases tried in the judicial districts in which 
the defendants reside ; that is to say 
or two exceptions 
other territories, 


; with one 
» in Arizona, New Mexico and 


roe terrible disaster occurred near Brooks 


Tunnel, on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, last 
week, resulting in the instant killlng of five 
men. The railroad company has been strength- 
ening and widening the tunnel, and some dis- 
tance outside a magazine had been erected in 


| which was stored 1,200 pounds of dynamite to be 


used for blasting. This dynamite exploded, and 
houses for fifteen miles around were shaken to 
their foundations and windows for a distance of 
seven miles were shattered. The cause of the 
explosion is enveloped in mystery; and as the 
five men who might have thrown some light on 
the accident are dead it is probable that the 
cause will never be known. Not far from the 
spot a gun was found; and it is supposed that 
one of the victims discharged it, the concussion 
causing the dynamite to explode. 


....On Wednesday of last week a disastrous 
fire occurred in Savannah, Ga., resulting in a 
loss of more than $1,000,000. The insurance 
will probably not cover more than one-third of 
the loss. The charred remains of nine bodies 
were taken from the ruins, The sufferers, made 
homeless and destitute by the fire, are being 
cared for by the city. A relief fund was raised, 
and the Secretary of War threw open the United 
States barracks for their use. 


....On the first day of November the command 
of the United States Army was transferred from 
General Sherman to Lieutenant-General Sheri- 
dan. There was no ceremony attending the 
transfer. Two short orders were issued, one by 
General Sherman upon relinquishing command 
and one by General Sheridan upon assuming it. 
After arranging his private matters General 
Sherman is to remove to St. Louis. 


....The steamship “Scythia,” of the Cunard 
Line, arrived at this port last week with an ag- 
gravated case of small-pox on board. The suf- 
ferer was a cabin passenger ; but the nature of 
his illness was kept concealed from the other 
passengers, Considerable anger and alarm was 
manifested at Quarantine, when the danger to 
which all had been exposed was made known, 


....[t was feared that the discontent in Texas 
over the late Civil Rights decision would lead to 
Negro riots. Fortunately, however, there have 
been no outbreaks, and the various meetings of 
denunciation have not resulted in disturbance. 


....An occasional cyclone is still heard from. 
One passed over a portion of Louisiana last 
week, upsetting houses and wounding a number 
of people. 


....A steamer from San Francisco arrived 
at Panama last week, with three cases of yellow 
fever on board, 


...-The boiler of a tug boat exploded in 

Mobile Bay, Ala., last week, killing four men. 
FOREIGN. 

.... The news respecting the relations between 
France and China is of a decidedly warlike char- 
acter. Indeed, many think that war 1s inevitable. 
The debate in the French Chambers on the inter 
pellation of M. Granet as to French policy in 
Tonquin, brought outa long reply from M. Chal- 
lemel-Lacour iu defense of the Ministry, by Pre- 
mier Ferry. He said the Tonquin question was not 
a personal affair, France, as the second maritime 
power of the world, had special duties to per- 
form. It was the duty of the Government to 
prepare fresh ground for the activity of future 
generations. All working nations were mak- 
ing out for themselves a part of the unexplored 
regions of the world. Why should not France 
draw uear to China, which contains 400,000,000 
consumers. Regarding military matters in Ton- 
quin the Premier said that operations had been 
continued within the limits indicated by the Gov- 
ernment, and not even the Red River Delta had 
been completely occupied. The capture of Hue 
had been brought abont by the death of King 
Tuduc. An unlooked for opportunity had pre- 
sented itself and had to be seized. If the Govern- 
ment had waited to summon the Chambers the 
propitions moment would have been lost. The 
treaty of 1874 gave France the right of protec- 
torate over Annam and Tonquin. The treaty 
made no distinction between Annam and Ton- 
quin. Continuing, M. Ferry said: 

“ We have no ambassador to China, but we have 
an agent. We have just received a dispatch, in 
which M. Tricou announces that Li Hung Chang in- 
sists upon his remaining in China, Li Hung Chang 
is very much perturbed, and emphatically disavows 
the Marquis Tseng’s policy. China will be more 
conciliatory when we have captured Sontai and 
Bac-Ninh. Chinese statesmen formally repudiate all 
connection with the Black Flags.” 

The Government was retained by a vote of 339 
to 160. The Marquis Tseng, the Chinese Ambas- 
sador, in reply to the assertion of M. Tricou, the 
French agent to China, that Li Hung Chang had 
disavowed the policy pursued by the Marquis 
Tseng upon the Tonquin question, says: “I 
have the same opinions as Li Hung Chang.” 
The view of the Chinese Embassy is that vote 
of confidence in the Ministry is the first step 
toward war, and that if M. Ferry asks for a 
grant of money to dispatch reinforcements to 
Tonquin China will certainly enter Tonquin forth- 
with, The French Government will ask for 





providing for large reinforcements for Ton- 
quin. 


..--A terrible explosion occurred on the even- 
ing of October 30th, near the Praed Street un- 
derground station of the Metropolitan Railway, 
in London. Some of the carriages were almost 
entirely destroyed, and upward of forty persons 
were injured. Subsequent investigations proved 
beyond doubt that the explosion was caused by 
dynamite, one of the proofs being that, in some 
of the injured, the tympanum of the ear was 
ruptured. Another explosion took place almost 
simultaneously at the Charing Cross underground 
station ; but it did much less damage. Rewards 
of £1,000 have been offered for the miscreanta, 
who are believed to be Fenians. In consequence 
of these explosions precautions were taken 
against similar occurrences both in England and 
Scotland. The United Ireland, of Dublin (the 
National League organ), pronounces the authors 
of the explosions in London to be idiots, The 
Freeman's Journal protests against Irishmen 
being hastily accused of being the authors of 
these outrages. The Irish Times asks why the 
English Government does not vigorously remon- 
strate with President Arthur against the dyna- 
mite conspiracy of which New York is the 
source, 


....The false prophet has been defeated by 
Hicks Pasha. A Khartoum dispatch to the Lon- 
don Times says Arabs to the number of between 
25,000 and 30,000 attacked Hicks Pasha’s army. 
Ten thousand Arabs, dividing into two columns, 
attacked the Egyptian square on two sides, thus 
enabling Hicks Pasha to use 6,000 Remington 
rifles, Krupp guns and Nordenfelt rocket bat- 
teries. The Arabs were only armed with lances. 
Failing after some time to reach the square they 
fled, leaving 8,000 dead, and all their women, 
food, baggage and animals behind. Hicks 
Pasha pursued the main body of fugitives, and 
overtook them at Melbas, where he found El 
Mahdi posted with the fugitives and a body- 
guard of 2,000 cavalry. The Arabs were again 
attacked and repulsed with great loss, El 
Mahdi’s horse was killed underhim, El] Mahdi 
is reported to have been cut down by light cavalry 
sentin pursuit of him. Hicks Pasha hos taken 
possession of El Obeid and the Government 
treasury. The Egyptians’ loss was nothing. 
Later dispatches say that this report is probably 
only bazar gossip. 


....On Taursday, the first of November, the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin went to Londonderry to 
deliver a lecture, and was met at the station by 
a number of Nationalists, It was thought that 
there might be a collision between Nationalists 
and Orangemen. Policemen and a troop of 
lancers were, therefore,stationed along the line of 
the procession, The seizure by the Orangemen 
of the City Hall in order to prevent the Lord 
Mayor from delivering a lecture on the franchise 
created intense excitement. Some of the Orange- 
men stationed themselves upon the roof of the 
building and waved their yellow sashes. The 
procession escorting the Lord Mayor carried 
green banners, and the bands played Irish na- 
tional airs, While the procession was passing the 
City Hall the Orangemen congregated there fired 
upon it and threw slates from the windows and 


roof of the building. Two persons were shot. 
The lecture was delivered at the National In- 
stitute. 


....The failure of Morris Reneger, a Liverpool 
cotton broker, last week, caused great excitement 
in the Liverpool and the New York markets, oc- 
casioning several other failures. 
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MARTIN LUTHER. 


Tnrovenour this month the churches and 
countries of Protestant Christendom cele- 
brate the completion of the fourth century 
since the birth of Martin Luther. We pub- 
lish our tribute to his memory from the pen 
of one of our best scholars of ecclesiastical 
history, Prof. George P. Fisher. It would 
be easy to say much about that grand, mas- 
terful, passionate, simple, heroic reformer; 
but it is not necessary. Christendom is his 
monument; for Christendom is now pre- 
dominantly Protestant. It has accepted his 
interpretation of Christianity. The Roman 
Chureh, which, when Luther climbed the 
sacred stairway on his knees, was imperial 
and imperious, has lost its supremacy 
never to regain it, The mighty independ- 
ence of private judgment and personal 
conscience, asserted against all dictation of 
Pope orCouncil, cannot but make manhood 
such as mustrule. Aman has a bigger 
will-force when he thinks out for himself 
what is right than when he depends on 
somebody else to decide for him what is 
right. History has passed its verdict on 
Luther’s theses; and that irreversible 


verdict is giving the world to the aggres- 
sive, liberty-loving Protestantism of Luther, 
which depends on nothing less and submits 
to nothing less than God and his word. 
Protestant Christendom is his monument, 
with its vigor, earnestness and faith. Ro- 








man Catholic Christendom is his monu- 
ment with its decay, impotence and un- 
belief. 

Luther was not a perfect man; certainly 
he was not aman of gentle speech. But 
what of that? He had rough work to do, 
and a great deal of it. So he went about 
flail, fighting with a 
giant’s strength and some of a giant’s rude- 
ness. But who dares rebuke him? Cer- 
tainly not those who remember what was 
Tetzel, and what the court of Leo X. If 
he had a voice of thunder, it was raised 
against corruption and oppression. He had 
a very gentle voice and a very tender Ger- 
man heart for his own home and for those 
who were seeking for the truth. 

Not least ought our Roman 
friends, if they cannot join ,in this cele- 
bration of Luther’s memory, to give it 
the tribute of respectful silence. The 
Catholic Church is a vastly better Church 
than it was when Luther was thundering 
against it; all intelligent Catholics know 
that. And they cannot fail to see that 
Luther's moral nerve is in a great measure 
The Catholic Church has not 
disdained to 
enemy. 
of respect as Where Luther's influence has 
been most felt. 


swinging an iron 


Catholic 


the cause. 
learn something from its 


Nowhere is that Church so worthy 


So let us all, with uncov- 
ered heads, pass before the monument of 
the man who led Europe out of the dark- 
ness of the Middle Ages into the civiliza- 
tion of modern times. 
poets or emperors, as religion is higher than 
literature or government. His monument 
—it is all about us; it is in us, 


lie was greater than 
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REVIVALS. 


Ir seems trite to say that what we most 
need in all our churches is a thorough 
and genuine revival of religion. By this 
we do not mean so much what is some- 
times called a *‘ greatingathering of souls,” 
but athorough arousing of the religious 
life of the Church, which of course means 
spiritual quickening in the individual mem- 
bers. 

That it is desirable to have men con- 
But to add 
to the numbers of the church, by conver- 
sion, without adding to the efficiency of the 
church by an increased measure of spiritual 
life isonly to add weakness with numbers. 
Far too many have already been added to 
the church by the cold-weld process, and 
that under slight pressure. Too many souls 
among us have been still-born. 


verted goes without saying. 


We have 
to assume that they are borm because they 
come into the church, (?) but as a matter 
of fact too few give any continued evi- 
dence of vital spiritual health. Puny and 
delicate at the best, instead of adding to 
the healthful working force of the church, 
they are a constant drain on the life of the 
church for their nursing. Or if, now and 
comes into the 
church fully born and robust with a young 
and enthusiastic spiritual life, such a one 
too often finds a feeble, lukewarm condition 
which chills and and finally 
smothers his life into the low spiritual ay- 
erage which he finds there. A true revival 
would burn up the dross of worldliness 
gathered in and about us; rekindle, or at 
least fan into flame the languishing and 
smoldering graces which have been almost 
if not entirely inoperative through low spir- 
itual life. It would give us a true sympa- 
thy with the mission of Christ, causing us 
to look upon men and women not so much 
as individuals with whom we are related in 
the affairs of this life as souls for whom 
Christ died and for whose salvation we are 
charged with the Gospel message. It would 
clear our spiritual vision, and enable us to 
see the unseen and eternal realities and 
count them greater riches than the treas- 
ures or pleasures of this world. It would 
lead us for this reason rightly to employ the 
wealth we have, not so exclusively for our 
own pleasure, but mainly for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of Ged. It would 
season all our conversation with the true 
salt of grace (which is a far different thing 
from the cant of a dead and formal 
‘*piety”). In a word it would make us 
true witnesses to Jesus Christin this world, 
which first murdered him and now so 
largely discredits his doctrine. A true re- 
vival is only another name for the endow- 
ment of power; and where that is ‘*moun- 


again, some soul 


represses 











tains are threshed,” strongholds are pulled 
down, spiritual wickednessesin high places 
are routed, and false imaginations are 
brought into captivity to Christ. This is 
what we most need. It isin vain that we 
build new and finer churches; that we edu- 
cate our ministry more highly and broadly; 
in vain that we double and redouble instru- 
mentalities and agencies. In fact all is 
vanity in the religious and church life 
without an outpouring of God’s Holy Spirit, 
which is the sum and substance of a re- 
vival. 

In a few weeks the churches will be hold- 
ing a ‘‘ week of prayer”; but it is saddening 
to knowin advance how feeble and spas- 
modic these gatherings will for the most 
part be. But few wili gather at most; and 
those who do will feel the chill of death 
upon them, and will scarcely hold together 
long enough to get a blessing; and then it 
willall be over for another twelve months. 
We do not wish to draw a discouraging pic- 
ture, but we do want to do our little mite 
to stir up our brethren to an earnest con- 
sideration of the need of such a revival of 
religion as we have not been blessed with 
in this country fora generation past. We 
feel assured that no such revival as we have 
indicated, and which all must agree is 
needed, will come to us unless we set our- 
selves seriously and in dead earnest to seek 
it from the Lord’s hands. Uis mighty arm 
is not shortened that he cannot save; 
neither are his waiting ears heavy that he 
cannot hear us; nor is he unwilling to give 
us the desire of our hearts. But is not this 
one of the questions? /s it the desire of 
our hearts to be so revived and blessed? 
Is not the lack of this desire one of the evi- 
dences of our need? ‘Ye shall seek me 
and find me in the day that ye search after me 
with your whole heart.” He does not willing- 
ly withhold; but blessings bestowed without 
hungering and thirsting after them, yea, and 
seeking them With our whole hearts, would 
simply be wasted, because not appreciated 
oreven taken hold of. The satisfied soul 
can receive no more. If we are content to 
live satisfied with temporal blessing and 
worldly prosperity and comforts, then will 
we have no room for spiritual riches. Per- 
haps the first form of a true revival will be 
to show us our spiritual poverty. We are 
not particularly partial to the old methods 
of dreary introspection; but might it not be 
a good beginning for each of our readers to 
sitdown and take an honest account of 
stock of spiritual things, and find out just 
what we have and what condition our 
spiritual possessions are in, and then ask 
ourselves the question: ‘‘ How much owest 
thou?” In this way we might find out 
what our estate is, and be led to turn with 
our whole hearts to the Lord, both confess- 
ing our poverty and sin, and seeking re- 
vival, deliverance and spiritual wealth at 
his gracious hands, who will not be im- 
poverished by giving nor enriched by with- 
holding. 
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THE ANGLICAN CHURCH AND 
MR. MOODY. 


Wuen the Anglo-Catholic movement shall 
have subsided, dropping its extravagances 
one by one along the path of its history, it 
will be found that of the mighty impulses it 
gave the Church of England none were 
greater or more beneficent than the activity 
it provoked among the masses. It is the 
tendency of state churches, which neces- 
sarily include the aristocracy, to neglect the 
lower classes and to become indifferent to 
their spiritual and moral well-being. And 
these are the classes who will not only not 
assert their right to recognition by the 
Church, but they will not respond to a sim- 
ple invitation; they must be compelled to 
come in. The Church of England is shak- 
ing off this indifference, and is becoming 
keenly alive to its opportunity and duty 
among the neglected classes and also among 
those who have failed to be attracted by the 
coldness and stateliness of its worship. 
The Evangelical movement received its 
impetus from the Wesleyan revival which, 
if the Church had been comprehensive 
enough to entertain it, would have infused 
new life and vigor into its half-paralyzed 
body. 

The Churchmen of to.day are broad 
enough to regret the short-sighted treat- 
ment of Wesley and his followers, and 
they do not intend that such a blunder shall 








again be committed. The Church has been 
made much more roomy by the toleration 
of Ritualism, and they do not see why the 
methods of conversion which were used 
with such success by Wesley should not be 
countenanced by theChurch. It should be 
all things to all men, and even where 
methods are distasteful to the cultivated 
they must not be rejected or opposed if they 
secure beneficent results, as in the case of 
the Salvation Army, which not a few 
Church dignitaries have commended. The 
Church could not be condemned for hesi- 
tating to receive the Army, with abuses 
which all Christians recognized and de- 
plored; but they have been willing to 
learn from it, and to organize under their 
own control similar agencies. 

Mr. Moody’s work in England has been 
of a different character from that of the 
Salvation Army. No sensational means 
have been used, and the results have been 
such as no Christian, be he Protestant or 
Catholic, could condemn indiscriminately. 
Mr. Moody has generally received hearty 
co-operation from clergy of the Established 
Church in the various places he has visited 
in England; but we remember no case’ in 
which official approval of his meetings has 
been expressed. Churchmen could not, 
however, shut their eyes to the wonderful 
results of his meetings last year at Oxford 
and Cambridge among the gownsmen. 
He has arrived in England for another sea- 
son of sober, earnest work; and it is signifi- 
cant that his coming is welcomed by such 
a Chureman as Bishop Thorold, of Roches- 
ter, who, in a published letter, as the cable 
informs us, expresses hearty approval of Mr. 
Moody’s mission, and urges Anglican 
clergymen to assi*t in promoting it. 

There is a wisdom in these acts which we 
cannot strongly enough commend. A 
Church which can include a Dean Stanley 
and a Bishop Ryle, a Bishop Frazer and 
a Mackonochie, and find room for a Moody, 
which exists as much for the poor and de- 
graded as for princes and peers, can go fur- 
ther and give liberty of short service and 
extemporancous prayer and make of itself 
a Church which deserves and must win 
success. 
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REPORT OF THE UTAH COMMIS- 
SI 


Tue Utah Commission have presented 
their second annual report to the Secretary 
of the Interior. The result of their labors, 
in taking charge of the elections in the ter- 
ritory of Utah, is that they have succeeded 
in excluding some twelve thousand men 
and women from registration, and conse- 
quently from voting, on the ground of po- 
lygamy, as provided in the Edmunds law. 
Such is the sum of what they have done; 
and it is indeed all that they had the power 
todo. The law gives them no legislative, 
executive or judicial power. It simply 
makes them an election board, authorized 
to take charge of elections in that territory, 
to canvass the votes and declare the re- 
sult, until their functions shall be super- 
seded by regulations provided by the 
territorial legislature elected under their 
supervision. 

The members of the legislature, the dele- 
gates to Congress, the probate judges, the 
clerks of county courts, the sheriffs, and 
other minor officers, though not polygamists 
in practice, so far asthe Commission know, 
are, as was to be expected, Mormons with- 
out any exception, and thoroughly believe 
in the practice. 'The Mormons, after the 
exclusion of all actual polygamists, have a 
large majority in that territory, and, con- 
sequently control its local administra- 
tion to their liking, or rather to the lik- 


ing and according to the dictation 
of the Mormon priesthood. Such was 
the fact before the passage of the 


Edmurds law, and the same fact still re- 
mains with unabated force. There is ncth- 
ing in the law to change this fact; and 
while this fact remains the Mormon Church, 
or, rather the leaders thereof, will be the 
controlling political power, especially when 
we remember that they have obtained 
possession of nearly all the valuable lands 
and mines in Utah. These leaders are 
shrewd, sharp, calculating men, thoroughly 
versed in all the arts, tricks and devices 
best adapted to defeat the laws of Congress 
and accomplish their own ends; and at the 
‘same time they openly proclaim, without 
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disguise or qualification, that polygamy is 
a part of their religious system, that the 
practice of it is one of their inalienable 
rights, and that the practice 1s to be ad- 
hered to at all hazards, law or no law. This 
is the doctrine which the priesthood teach 
to “the faithful,” and which the latter re- 
ceive as clothed with a divine sanction. 
They flaunt it in the face of the Govern- 
ment, and in effect give the Government 
notice that, having, as they claim, God on 
their side, they mean to defy its laws. 

The Commission, in their report, refer to 
the fact that the territorial legislature will 
convene in January next, and then proceed 
to say: 

«Jt will be their duty, under the act of 1882, 
to adopt measures in conformity with the pro- 
visions of that law for the suppression of polyga- 
my. Whether the legislature will take such 
action may not properly be discussed by us in 
advance of the opportunity given them by the 
law to do so. If they shall fail in this respect 
when the time shall .come for them to act, this 
Commission will be prepared to recommend, and 
Congress certainly will not delay the adoption 
of the most stringent measures, compatible with 
the limitations of the Constitution, that may be 
considered necessary for the suppression of this 
great evil. In view of the fact that this con- 
tingency might come, we have already given the 
subject of such further legislation much study 
and reflection, and will be ready at the proper 
time, if the case requires it, promptly to present 
our views for the consideration of the President 
and Congress.” 

his is doubtless intended as a warning 

to the Mormon leaders that, if the territo- 
rial legislature does not take efficient steps 
to put an end to polygamy in Utah, then 
the Commission will have something fur- 
ther to say to the President and Congress by 
way of recommendation for the suppression 
of this evil. We should be glad to believe 
that these leaders would heed the warning, 
and instruct their legislature accordingly. 
Wesay their legislature ; forthere is no doubt 
that they will practically control its action. 
We have no idea, however, that any legis- 
lature consisting of Mormons, elected by 
Mormons, and controlled by the Mormon 
priesthood, will ever do anything to en- 
force the law against polygamy. We 
should just as soon expect horse-thieves to 
enact a law against horse-stealing, or bur- 
glars to legislate against house-breaking. 

The simple truth is that polygamy, 

though condemned by the law of the United 
States, is a popular criminality in Utah, 
and extensively practiced; and so long as 
this is the fact, no dependence can be 
placed upon any legislative, executive .or 
judicial force originating there, for its sup- 
pression. That force, in the very nature of 
things, will seek to support it rather than 
destroy it. The destructive agency must 
come from without, and, if necessary, be 
carried into effect by the law of irresistible 
foree. The general Government must rise 
in its majesty, and lift up its strong arm, 
and make it impossible for polygamy to live 
in Utah in defiance of its laws. This will 
cure the evil, and nothing else will. The 
only question, if polygamy is to be de- 
stroyed at all, is when shall this be done. 
We are in favor of setting about the work 
at once, and thus making a speedy end 
of the so-called Mormon problem. Proper 
action has already been delayed far too 
long; and this delay has been treated as a 
virtual impunity to crime, and in the mean- 
time the crime has not only increased, but 
greatly strengthened its force. 


THE RIGHTS OF EXTRADITED 
PERSONS. 


Tae diplomatic controversy between the 
United States and Great Britain in 1876, 
which grew ouc of the demand of the former 
upon the latter under the treaty of 1842 for 
the extradition of Winslow, related to the 
question whether Winslow, if delivered up 
by the British Government, could, under the 
treaty, be tried in this country for any other 
offense, committed prior to his extradition, 
than the one charged in the demand and 
for which he would be delivered up, if at 
all. The gist of the discussion was whether 
the custody thus gained could be used for 
any other purpose than the one specified 
in the demand. Secretary Fish insisted 
that it could be so used; and Lord Derby 
insisted that it could not, and refused to 


ae the delivery unless the United States 
would give some assurance that, in the 





event of the delivery, the custody of Wins- 
low would not be so used. This diversity 
of opinion led to a sharp correspondence be- 
tween the two governments, which lasted 
for months. 

Tue INDEPENDENT expressed the opinion 
at the time that the position taken by Sec- 
retary Fish was not tenable, and that the 
British view of the question was the right 
one. It is true that Secretary Fish was 
able to refer to the ease of Lagrave, 
decided by the Court of Appeals of this state, 
and tothe cases of Caldwell and Lawrence 
decided by Judge Benedict, in this city, as 
supporting his view. And yet, with all due 
respect to these judicial authorities, we were 
of opinion that their decisions were 
wrong, and would not be accepted by the 
courts of the country as a true statement of 
the law on this subject. Every case, in 
which the question has come before these 
courts, since the discussion in 1876, has 
been decided adversely to the view taken 
by Secretary Fish and supported by the ju- 
dicial authorities referred to by him. 


Judge Jackson, of Kentucky, in the case 
of Hawes, who in 1877 was extradited from 
Canada on the charge of forgery, decided 
that after this specific charge had been ju- 
dicially disposed of he could not be held for 
trial on the charge of embezzlement com- 
mitted prior to his extradition, and for 
which he was not extradited, and that he 
was entitled to a reasonable and unob- 
structed opportunity to return again to 
Canada, so far as any preventive restraint 
by the civil authorities of this country was 
concerned. This case was carried to the 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, and in 1878 
that court affirmed the view taken by Judge 
Jackson. 

The same question was,in the case of 
Watts, considered by the United States Dis- 
trict Court for California, in 1882; and the 
doctrine laid down by Judge Hoffman was 
that ‘an extradited fugitive cannot, under 
the treaty of 1842 between the United States 
and Great Britain, be held to answer for 
any other offense than that for which he 
has been surrendered.” If any lawyer 
wishes to examine the elaborate argument 
of Judge Hoffman in this case, he will find 
it in 14 Fed. Rep., 130. 


The Supreme Court of Ohio, on the 25th 
of last September, passed upon the same 
question, taking the following positions: 
1. That ‘‘a person extradited under the pro- 
visions of the treaty of 1842 between the 
United States and Great Britain, cannot be 
detained in custody and prosecuted fora 
different crime than the one specified in 
the warrant of extradition.” 2. That ‘ the 
provisions of this treaty are a part of the 
law of the land, enforceable by the judicial 
tribunals of this state in behalf of a person 
so detained and prosecuted.” 

These are the only cases in which the 
question has arisen in the courts of this 
country since the diplomatic controversy 
between Secretary Fish and Lord Derby; 
and in each one of them the doctrine of 
Secretary Fish was rejected and that of 
Lord Derby affirmed. Dr. Spear, in his 
‘‘Law of Extradition,” published in 1879, 
examined the question at large, and came 
to the conclusion from the treaty itself, as 
well as from the general principles which 
define the province of the extradition 
remedy, that the view of Secretary Fish 
was wrong and that of Lord Derby right. 
There is no doubt that the judicial mind of 
this country is settling down upon the 
proposition that the attempt to use the 
custody obtained by extradition for any 
purpose other than the one specified in the 
proceedings which secure the custody, is 
an abuse of the remedy itself. 

This is obviously the view which is de- 
manded by good faith, unless treaty stipu- 
lations otherwise expressly provide. If one 
government demands of another the sur- 
render of a fugitive criminal upon a specified 
charge of crime, and upon submitting the 
requisite evidence that the charge is true, 
and if, upon this basis both’as to the crime 
charged and the evidence proving it, the 
latter government surrenders the criminal 
to the former, then good faith plainly re- 
quires that the custudy thus obtained 
should be used only for the purpose for 
which it was obtained, and that when this 
end has been realized, the party should at 
once be released from all restraint. This is 
true whether the extradition be inter-state, 


under the provisions of tlhe Constitution of 
the United States, or international under 
treaties of the United States, except as these 
treaties may otherwise provide. Any other 
view involves the anomaly and apparent 
fraud of demanding the extradition for one 
purpose set forth, and then, having obtained 
it, of using the custody for another and 
different purpose. The jurisdiction thus 
secured is, by the manner of obtaining it, 
limited to the purpose for which it was 
obtained. 


ae —_—__—— 


Eslitorial Dotes. 


In his article on Congregationalism in the 
South Mr. Thwing suggests that if the constitu- 
tion of the American Missionary Association will 
not allow it to establish churches in predomi- 
nantly white communities of the South it might 
be amended. But there is no such difficulty. 
That constitution is rot a caste or color docu- 
ment. On the same subject we publish this week 
Dr. Gladden’s admirable paper at the Brooklyn 
meeting of the Association. It takes a position 
which appears to us morally impregnable, that 
the South has caste churches enough, Our 
Christian denominations do not need to do more 
on that line. To have two societies in the same 
denomination working side by side in the South, 
one establishing white churches for the upper 
classes, and another colored churches for the 
lower classes, would be a strange anomaly. One 
society is enough; and if the faithfulness of any 
society to the despised caste handicaps, then let 
other societies keep their hands off until the 
ground is conquered on the right basis, We 
believe that time is much nearer than some peo- 
ple think. 





San Francisco must be an exception to the 
cities of the Union as relates to the religious pro- 
clivities of its rich men. The Century makes out 
by careful count that of the fifty leading business 
men of Springfield, Mass., and Columbus, Ohio, 
(if we guess the unnamed cities right) four-fifths 
are attendants upon and supporters of the 
churches ; and that three-fifths are communi- 
cants. In an address before the American Mis- 
sionary Association, the Rev. D., O. Mears said 
that a list of over one hundred of the heaviest 
tax-payers in Worcester, Mass., showed that an 
even larger proportion holds there. But Bishop 
Wingfield told the General Convention at Phila- 
delphia that very few of the 80 millionaires of San 
¥rancisco are disposed to do anything for the 
cause of Christ or his Church, There are 49 of 
American birth, 18 Irish, 8 Jews, 5 Germans, 4 
English, awd 1 French. Only one is a member of 
a Protestant church. Mr, Flood is the only one 
who occasionally gives a few thousand dollars to 
the poor ; and, of those who have died, only James 
Lick has left a monument behind him worthy of 
a good name, The Bishop quoted from a San 
Francisco paper which described the living as 
generally misers, rascals, or fools; and the dead 
as having few of them gone with the poor to 
Heaven, but as having rather “‘ gone to meet 
Dives where the climate is oppressive and the 
water is scarce.” The churches will have to take 
the'matter in hand and annex California to the 
United States, which is, we believe, a Christian 
country. 





Tue complaints which the native Protestants 
of the Armenian Mission made against the 
missionaries were doubtless not wholly just ; yet 
they were not utterly without basis, as the report 
of President Chapin and Professor Mead showed, 
Missionaries are not all wholly sanctified and 
faultlessly wise; nor are the native pastors and 
teachers always wrong when they differ from 
them. This fact may possibly get a little illumin- 
ating light from incidents connected with a 
certain meeting of a certain synod connected 
with one of the American missions, whether in 
China or India, we will not say. A report 
was called for from one of the presbyteries, and 
an excellent and honored missionary and doctor 
of divinity, who has grown gray in the service, 
arose and reported the condition of the mission 
there. When he sat down one of the native 
pastors arose and made an inquiry in somewhat 
these terms: ‘‘I listened with interest to what 
our venerable father has just said, but I quite 
failed to hear what I desired to hear, a report 
from the presbytery. The mission was reported, 
but not the presbytery. Will Dr. —— be good 
enough to give us the report from his presbytery 
which is now in order?” When the doctor made 
an unsatisfactory reply, he was further closely 
questioned, until it came out that no delegation 
from the presbytery was present. Some further 
persistent questions from the native members of 
synod finally brought out the reluctant admis- 
sion that while, as a matter of form, the presby- 
tery had been organized several years ago, it had 
never been called together since, and had held 
no meetings, the missionariés exercising the 
power of bishops over the churches. The 
synod, by the overpowering vote of the native 
members, then rebuked the neglect, requiring 
the presbytery to report hereafter. At the 





same session a young missionary, instead of 








sitting where he belonged inthe men’s seate, sat 

with the women, holding his wife’s worsted. A 

native pastor, observing it, arose and expressed 

his regret at the irregular and discourteous con- 
duct of a member, and moved that in future the 
members of synod be expected to sit together, 

It was passed ; for they had the votes. Another 
very young missionary had married, and was in 

his very honeymoon. He asked to be excused 
from attendance at nearly all the meetings. 

There was some demur, when he became angry 
and told them that he knew his business better 
than they did and did not propose to be con- 
trolled by them any way; that the synod was a 
bore, and he should do as he pleased. A native 
brother asked what the young man had said, 
It was translated to him, when he arose with 
much dignity and said that the synod could not 
listen quietly and allow itself to be treated with 
such rudeness, He moved a vote of censure and 
that the request for excuse be not granted; and 
the vote was passed, It seems to be an advan- 
tage of the Presbyterian system in the foreign 
field that it gives a chance for the native Church 
to assert itself against incipient, or, at least, 
developed popedom on the part of the mission- 
aries. A missionary is necessarily very much of 
a pope, and he needs great grace to avoid becom- 
ing offensively dictatorial. 


Tue following note explains itself ; 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


In your issue of to-day, I read, with no little 
astonishment and regret, the following sweeping 
assertion: ‘The reason why intelligent temperance 
people have nothing to do with the publications of 
the National Temperance Society is because it has 
got into the hands of men whose learning lacks co- 
ordination.” As one of the Board of Managers of 
this Society from its inception, eighteen years ago, 
allow me to state that the Society has issued over 
eleven hundred different publications, inthe form of 
either volumes, pamphiets, or tracts, many of them 
from the pens of such authors as Canon Farrar, Dr, 
Mark Hopkins, Newman Hall, Dr. B. W, Richardson, 
Joseph Cook, Professor Bascom and other equally 
able writers. Among these hundreds of publica- 
tions are about one dozen that treat of what is 
known as the “Scripture Wine Question.” From 
the views set forth in these dozen treatises Dr. 
Crosby and yourselves and many others emphati- 
cally dissent. I do not myself agree with every in- 
terpretation of Scripture advocated in those 
treatises, and shal] not enter into any controversy 
with you about those long-contested interpretations, 
But the remaining eleven hundred issues of our 
Society (which do not involve these disputed ques- 
tions) have reached a circulation of millions in the 
Sabbath-Schools and homes of our land; Jast year 
we sold, or gave away, among the Southern freed- 
men more publications than during any year of our 
history. The Chairman of our Publication Com- 
mittee, from the start, has been and is Mr. Peter 
Carter, the active manager of the staunch old 
Presbyterian publishing house of “R, Carter & 
Bros.” Last year we sold fifty thousand dollars worth 
of volumes, tracts and papers, and our late beloved 
President, the Hon. Wm, E, Dodge, sent vast num- 
bers of them among the Negroes of the South. As 
the oldest living contributor to THE INDEPENDENT, 
I have joined hands with you for a quarter of a cen- 
tury in the fight against the decanter and the dram- 
shop. Iadmuit freely your editorial) right to criticise 
what you deem to be erroneous argumentsfor a good 
cause; but when you assert that “intelligent tem- 
perance people have nothing todo with our publica- 
tions,” it is my duty to send you promptly the facts 
which furnish a correction to the serious mistake 
into which you have fallen, Yours ever, 

THEODORE L, CUYLER, 

BROOKLYN, Nov, 1st, 1883. 

Far be it from us to deny that the National 
Temperance Society has published many good 
books, like those of Canon Farrar and Dr, 
Richardson. The trouble is that it is mere acci- 
dent whether its books are good or bad, true or 
false. If they are only severe against intem- 
perance that seems to be enough. There isa 
lack of ‘ co-ordination.” 


Ir was a proper occasion for the police to be 
called in when the foundation stone was laid for 
the new Glasgow municipal buildings, The 
corporation gave a grand banquet in the City 
Hall, and 550 gentlemen were present, the Lord 
Provost presiding. After the usual loyal toasts 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop Eyre rose 
to offer the toast to the local magnates; but be- 
fore he had an opportunity of speaking, a hot- 
headed Presbyterian minister, the Rev. Robert 
Thomson, emulating the Scotch girl who flung 
the footstool, sprung to his feet, and cried ex- 
citedly, gesticulating the while (we quote the 
report): 

“T protest against Eyre being in that position. 

(Hisses,) Yes, and I will appeal to a court of law 
against it. (Laughter and hisses.) I protest, my 
Lord Provost, against the bringing of a Papist here. 
(Hisses, and a voice—‘‘ Behave yourself.”) I call 
you to order for it. (Prolonged hissing, amid which 
the reverend gentleman resumed his seat.) 
Here the Arc hbishop got in his word which was 
received with cheers. Then Sheriff Clark spoke, 
ending with the sentiment, a prayer of every 
citizen, if not in the form of a toast, “Let 
Glasgow flourish.” Here Mr. Thomson broke 
in again (perhaps the wine had been too much 
for him. We quote): 

“The Rev. Mr. Thompson—But, ‘by the preaching 
of the Word’; that is the Protestant toast. [Crie 
of “ Hush,” and hisses.) 
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* Baillie Wilson afterward proposed ‘The 
Clergy.’ In his younger days, he said, that toast 
used to be * The Clergy of the Church of Scotland.’ 

“The Rev. Mr. Thomson—And it will be again 
yet. (Cries of “On!” and laughter.) The Protestant 
Church of Scotland, [(Laughter.}] No Popery. 
(Cries of “ Iiush,” and hisses.) 

“ Baillie Wilson went on to remark that it was 
then changed to* The Evangelical Clergy of Scot- 
land,’ but that now they had another new departure, 
and it was ‘The Clergy,’ pure and simple, [(Laugh- 
ter.| He asked them to drink to the clergy pure and 
{Renewed 


simple —( Laughter} 


laughter, 


especially simple, 


“Mr. Thomson 
of “ }iush.")” 


No Popery! No Popery! (Cries 


And #o he kept on interrupting in the most im- 
pudent way, now striding up to the Archbishop 
Papist 
who dared to put hun 
Pope,” till the 
City Chamberlain and the City Officer ‘ in- 
leave the hall. Our Seotch 
brethren are patient with anti-popery, though 


and calling for “three groans for the 
aml the 


here,” and © Three 


Magistrates 


groans for the 
duced” him to 
they have outgrown its intolerance, 


Tue “vorisoner in the Vatican” understands 


very well why he will not leave his gilded 


prison. Ife is evidently as much a believer in 
policy as in principle. His organ, the Unitd 
Cattolica, recently asked the question: “ With 


what weapons does the Pope do battle?” and 


pave the answer in the following words: 

“The Pope has three weapons. He considers 
himself a prisoner, since he declares himself «ub 
A warrior secks not to 
become a prisoner, and therefore surrounds h.mself 
with weapons, The Pope does just the very oppo- 
site, This is a powerful weapon in his hands; for 
King Humbert would pay heavily to have the Pope 
show himself in public. Secondly, the Pope retuses 
the money offered him by the [tallan Government, 
‘Thus also did St, Peter, when he refused the money 
of Simon the Magician, and said; 
tecum sit in perditionem, How his enemies would re- 
joice ifthe Pope would accept money from Italy. Fi- 
nally, the Pope does battle by hiding his face from his 
enemies. Aj! good Catholics are admitted into his 
presence; but to his enemies he speaks as did David 


hosttli potestate constitutus, 


Pecunia tua 


Uniess the 
papal system were of God, could it deport itself in 
this manner? 


to Abner: ‘ Non videbia faciem meam.’ 


Whoever battles as does the Pope can 
never be overcome, but is sure of victory.” 


Some time ago we briefly mentioned what 
strikes us as one of the most disereditable pieces 
of journalism we know of in the issue by the so- 
called Institute of Christian Philosophy of a new 
monthly magazine called Christian Thought, all 
the articles in the first two numbers of which 
were conveyed bodily and without acknowledg- 
ment from The Christian Philosophy Quarterly, 
which latter journal had formerly the 
property of the Institute, but has been sold to a 
In a leaflet of “ Institute 
Nutes,” a reply is made to our criticism. We 
quote : 


been 


private gentleman, 


* Christian Thought has been the organ of the In- 
stitute since the first of July, 1888. Previously the 
lectures and papers had appeared in a quarterly 
periodical which originally belonged to the lustitute, 
but had for some time been the property of another 
party, whose contract with the Institute expired on 
the firat of July, 1838.” 

This statement is untrue, The writer of the para- 
graph above knew very well that the contraet 
did not expire until nearly two months later, on 
August 26th, 1883, 
July and August,of a new journal as the organ of 
the Institute, 
the old neither 
“Christian Thought” nor Christian action, to 


To issue two numbers, for 
while, under a written contract, 
journal was its organ, was 
say nothing of abstracting the contents from the 
journal the Institute men had sold. The ‘In- 
stitute Notes’ continues: 

“Inthe first two numbers of Christian Thought 
we reprinted from plates belonging to the Institute, 
and which the quarterly had used,a few articles 
which the officers thought important for the many 
new members who have lately joined the Institute.” 
But why was the fact concealed that the 
quarterly had used them? They knew they were 
under writt+n engagement to furnish not their 
new monthly but the July number of another 
priodical to their members, which promise they 
did not keep, to the injury of the other peri- 
odical, As to those * plates belonging to the 
Institute,” if they did so belong, it was only that 
they might be sold as metal. The Institute had 
sold “‘allrights and ownerships in the Christian 
Philosophy Quarterly” (we quote from the con- 
tract) and had no right to republish its articles, 
We continue our quotation : 

“By using these we could have two numbers 
issued before the two Summer Schools, and so have 
specimens of what we intended, without waiting 
for the new matter which the schools would pro- 
duce.” 

Here they represent that it was intended, 
after these two first numbers, to depend wholly 
on new matter, But in the prospectus pub- 
lished with the July number of Christian 
Thought, they mentioned as ‘‘on hand” for pub- 
dication all the other articles in the old num- 
bers of the quarterly, but without hinting that 
they had already been in print, The reply made 
to our criticiam is untrue where it is not 
disingennous, and offers no explanation either 
of the deception practiced on the readers of the 


new monthly, who supposed they were getting 
new matter, or of the injustice done to The 
Journal of Christian Philosophy by appropriat- 
ing its articles, 
We have received a communication from a 
evidently belongs to the 
school of political Prohibitionists, and who, 
moreover, thinks that the intense Republican 
partisanship of THe INDEPENDENT prevents it 
from taking a just and proper view of the Pro- 
hibition question. For the benefit of this cor- 
respondent, and that of all others of a like way 
of thinking, we desire to say: 1. That, in all 
republican governments, political parties are 
both necessary and useful as the means of con- 
solidating and making effective the views of the 
people, and that for this purpose we thoroughly 
believe in such organizations. 2, That, as be- 
tween the two great political parties of this 
country, one or the other of which must prevail 
and take charge of the Government, Tue INvE- 
PENDENT, by reason of the difference in their 
principles, always has been and is to-day a Re- 
publican paper, and expects to remain such 80 
long as the reason continues, It desires the suc- 
cess of the Republican Party, believing this to be 
best for the interests of the people, In this 
sense, and for this reason, it is a partisan paper, 
holding itself at perfect liberty to criticise the 
action of the party whenever, in its judgment, the 
occasion callaéor it. 3. That while THe Inpe- 
PENDEN' is a thorough-going prohibition paper, 
and will do allit can to break down the rum 
power in this country, it does not believe that 
the political Prohibitionista of Ohio did a wise 
thing for their own cause, or for the general in- 
tercsts of the state and the nation, in setting up 
a distinctively Prohibition ticket in that state, 
wid thereby indirectly contributing to the suc- 
cess of the rum party and the defeat of the Re- 
publican Party. The Prohibitionists, by this op- 
eration, have gained nothing for the cause of 
temperance or that of good government, and 
have lost much. They will never obtain control 
of Ohio by this sort of tactics. A much better 
way, in our judgment, would be for them to ally 
themselves with the Republican Party as the 
party most favorable to temperance, and through 
its agency and by its ascendency seek to obtain 
the best practical legislation for their cause. We 
#0 judge in respect to Ohio, and would so judge 
in respect to any other state under like circum- 
stances. A Prohibition ticket in this state is, in 
our opinion, simply foolish, 80 far as the attain- 
ment of any practical end is concerned, There is 
a question of ways and means in politics, as well 
asa question of ends to be secured; and, in re- 
spect to the former of these questions, we think 
that the out-and-out political Prohibitionists 
have some things yet to learn, We do not regard 
them as wise men with reference to the end they 
have in view, and do not propose to follow their 
example, 


correspondent who 


Tue Ku-Klux cases, recently tried before a 
United States court at Atlanta, in Georgia, re- 
sulted in conviction against eight young men, 
who were found guilty of the ontrage charged in 
the indictment. These young men are described 
as ‘‘ sturdy farmer-boys,” belonging to respect- 
able families. The offense consisted in break- 
ing into Negro houses and whipping and beating 
the owners thereof because they supported Mr, 
Emory Speer as the Independent Democratic 
candidate for Congress. Mr. Speer, though de- 
feated in hfs election, was subsequently ap- 
pointed as United States District Attorney for 
that district; and he naturally sought to 
bring the offenders to justice. The jury 
consisted of seven white men and five col- 
ored men, ‘The evidence was conclusive as 
to the commission of the offense. Several 
Negroes testified positively as to the scts done, 
and as to the persons by whom they were done, 
leaving no doubt as to the truth of the charge 
and the justice of the verdict. This conviction 
we regard as a good sign for the South. The 
state of feeling among white people at the South 
has been such as to render it almost impossible to 
obtain the juries that would in such cases give 
verdicts according to the evidence. Hence out- 
rages have been perpetrated upon Negroes with 
impunity. The law has failed to protect them. 
This was an intolerable state of things, alike 
disgraceful to the South and a just ground of 
remonstrance and protest at the North. We are 
glad to note the fact that a Georgia jury, more 
than half of which consisted of white men, has 
had the candor and firmness to award justice to 
the ‘‘farmer-boys.” The lesson is a wholesome 
one, and will have a » ood effect. The way to keep 
society in the peaceful and orderly state is to 
have good laws, and then faithfully administer 
them against all offenders. 


Ir looks very much as if Dennis Kearney and 
his followers would need another law to keep the 
“Heathen Chinee” out of this country. The 
treaty with China on the subject of Chinese im- 
migration is confined exclusively to “Chinese 
laborers,” and has no reference to any other class 
of Chinamen, so far as the stipulation for exclu- 
sion is concerned. The law to give effect to this 
treaty is also confined to ‘Chinese laborers,” and 





does not in terms propose to exclude any other 








class of Chinamen. The fourth section of this 
law provides that any Chinaman who wishes to 
come to this country may, upon procuring a cer- 
tificate of the Chinese Government that he is 
nota “laborer,” come without any hindrance 
under the operation of this law. The certificate 
is to be taken as prima facie evidence that the 
party holding it is not a ‘‘ Chinese laborer,” and 
therefore not within the exclusion of the law. 
This term “laborer” is so flexible in its import 
that it may be taken to mean more or mean less 
according to circumstances. A Chinese laundry- 
man, for example, wishes to come to this coun- 
try and here establish and on his own account 
pursue the business of a laundryman. He gets 
a certificate from the proper Chinese authority 
to the effect that he is not a laborer, and, having 
this in his possession, he has a right to come, 
under the provisions of the law, Two steamers 
have already landed a large number of China- 
men at San Francisco, each holding the certifi- 
cate of his own government that he is not a 
“laborer,” and therefore entitled under the law 
to come without any hindrance. This will never 
do. The Kearneyites are not going to be satisfied 
with a law that permits the ‘Heathen Chinee”’ 
to pollute our soil and endanger our institutions 
at this rate ; and inasmuch as they are the con- 
servators of the public good, and the law was 
enacted to realize their ideas, Congress must try 
again, or it will soon hear from the ‘‘ Sand-lot” 
orators. The legislation is not up to their ex- 
alted mark of patriotism. 

Tue “ Moralstatistik” of A. V. Octtingen, a 
work that deservedly received the applause of 
students of social science everywhere, has among 
other good fruits, also brought to light the fact 
that the German Universities, too, in the last 
decades, show how positive confession and ten- 
dency have a stronger attractive power not only on 
theological students, but on students in general, 
than indefiniteness or vagueness in this regard. 
He divides the universities into two classes— 
namely, the “united,” (i. e., where the Union 
Church of Prussia, together with its liberal, 
more liberal, and most liberal spirit predomin- 
ates) embracing the eleven Universities of Ber- 
lin, Bonn, Breslau, Halle, Greifswalde, Konigs- 
berg, Marburg, Giessen, Heidelberg, Jena and 
Strassburg; and, secondly, the ‘“ Lutheran” — 
i. e., where the positive theology of the Augsburg 
Confession, with more or less fidelity, is adhered 
to—embracing the seven Universities of Tubin- 
gen, Erlangen, Leipzig, Gittingen, Kiel, Rostock 
and Dorpat. In the year 1863 the former class 
had enrolled altogether 7,180 students, with 1,482 
theological ; in 1876 there were 8,376 students 
and 679 in theology; in 1881, 11,594 students 
and 1,300 in theology. On the other hand, the 
latter class, in 1863, numbered 3,711 students 
and 1,073 theological; in 1876, 6,570 students 
and 947 in theology ; in 1881, 7,421 students and 
1,340 in theology. It will thus be seen that the 
more conservative and positive universities at- 
tracted comparatively not only the greater num- 
ber of theological students, but also of other 
students in different faculties. Another lesson 
taught by A. V. Oettingen’s statistics is that the 
less positive the members of a theological faculty 
are in their theology the smaller has been the 
number of students. Leipzig, Erlangen and 
Tubingen have always had theological students 
by the hundreds, while Heidelberg, where the 
theological professors are nearly all members of 
the rationalistic Protestantenverein, has fre- 
quently had more teachers than pupils in this 
department. 





.... We gave, some weeks ago, an indication that 
the lovers of the old sites in the Holy Land are 
not likely to have it all their own way in their 
opposition to the proposed Jordan Canal, or sea, 
rather, by which it is proposed to cover not only 
the Jordan River, but Bethsaida, Capernaum, 
Tiberias, and Jericho, ‘lhe prophetical cranks 
are, on the other side, believing that the proph- 
ecy of Ezekiel xlvii would be fulfilled by letting 
in the waters of the Mediterranean, so as to make 
a fishing station at Engedi. The letter of ‘‘ Chi- 
nese” Gordon to The Herald is a wonderful ex- 
position of this craze; but he caps the climax 
when he says that he believes the Dead Sea is a 
funnel, the layers of salt at the bottom of which 
were broken through by the waters of the Flood, 
which passed into the body of the earth by this 
hollow. 


...-Itis a matter for gratitude that the Epis- 
copal Convention did not accept the proposition 
of the Sewanee Conference to promote the ex- 
tension of the Episcopal Church among the 
Southern Negroes by ordaining colored ministers 
to occupy a grade below white ministers. The 
Literary Churchman, published, too, in Balti- 
more, hits the nail on the head when it says that 
a separate organization with colored bishops, 
and a colored convention, would give “a religious 
sanction ” to ecclesiastical and social disabilities ; 
and that so long as ‘‘ there is no positive impedi- 
ment to the evangelization of the colored peo- 
ple it would be far better to do nothing than to 
adopt any such proposals,” Precisely. It is 


not more caste churches that are wanted in the 
South, churches built on “‘ ecclesiastical and so- 
cial disabilities”; there are enongh of them 


....Mr. Maynard, the Democratic candidate 
for Secretary of State in this state, being the 
candidate of the rum-party, and being on ao- 
count of his temperance record violently assailed 
by the liquor dealers during the canvass, was 
politically in a pitiable position. If he said 
“Good Lord” to the temperance people, this 
would provoke the wrath of the liquor dealers, 
If he said ‘‘Good Devil” to the liquor dealers, 
then the temperance people would cut him right 
and left. If he tried at the same time to say 
** Good Lord” and ** Good Devil,” then he would 
disgust both. Poor man! He was in a bad way ; 
and just how to get out of it was more than he 
could see. A temperance man as the candidate 
of the Democratic Party will do for a novelty. 


....Very gingerly is the reply of The Central 
Presbyterian to our questions. It says: 


“ As to the criminal intermixture of the races to 
which THE INDEPENDENT refers, and in regard to 
which it asks our opinion, it is only necessary to say 
that itis viewed with an abhorrence at the South 
perhaps greater than is felt for similar social evils 
in any other part of the land.” 


We would like to see the evidence. But, passing 
that, will our contemporary answer our question 
as we have answered its question? It “ views 
with abhorrence” the thousands of cases of 
miscegenation in the South. Does it abhor the 
crime enough to desire the parties thus living 
together with their children about them to be 
legally married? Please answer. 


....-The Tunkers have become sadly divided, 
There is a progressive, a conservative and an 
ultra-conservative wing. How new ideas are 
gaining in one of these branches the following 
from The Brethren’s Evangelist will show : 

“That a minister, in order to become a workman, 

‘rightly divining the word of truth,’ cannot plow 
and harrow six days and become such on the 
seventh.” 
What does this mean but that an educated and 
hireling ministry, which the brethren have so 
carefully guarded against, is coming among 
them. Fewer ministers and better ones is what 
the Hvangelist asks for. 


....Our readers who remember the proceedings 
of Judge Absalom Woodruff, of the Court of 
Common Pleas at Paterson, New Jersey, in a re- 
cent case in which he denounced against an un- 
fortunate Chinaman the extrsordinary and extra 
legal sentence that his cue should be cut off, will 
more than half suspect that Hip Ling, who was 
sentenced last week in the same Court of Quarter 
Sessions to pay a fine of $50 and costs, for lar- 
ceny, in refusing to return a number of shirts 
which belonged to a man who had lost his check, 
was another victim of what to some Americans 
and all Chinamen must appear that very strange 
thing, American justice. 


....One excellent form of prohibition is 
what is called local option, which provides that 
the people of a town or larger district may by 
vote prohibit the sale of liquors in their limits. 
The plan has an increasing success in Maryland. 
In 1874 the legislature granted the right of pro- 
hibition to the election districts in five counties. 
Now prohibition prevails in thirteen of the 
twenty-three counties (excepting five districts) 
and in large portions of several other counties. 
The result has been so satisfactory in lessening 
crime and decreasing taxes that wherever a re 
vote has been tried the majorities have greatly 
increased. 


....We would like an explanation of the fol- 
lowing entitled “ A Little Too Elevated,” which 
we take from the Athens, Ga., Banner- Watch- 
man: , 


“A Negro went upon the campus [of the Georgia 
State University] this week to get up a writing 
class among the white students. Fortunately for 
the fellow he was warned in time and left before the 
boys could get hold of him. He was doubtless en- 
couraged in his insolent measure by the teachings 
of Dr. Haygood.” 


Why should not a Negro try to get pupils in 
writing? Where is the “‘insolence”? 


...-It is a little curious that the members of 
the American Missionary Society present at the 
Brooklyn meeting should have becn so much 
afiaid that the society might be captured by out- 
siders that they amended the constitution pre- 
pared by # committee appointed a year ago, by 
allowing only those to become life members who 
are members of Evangelical Churches. Others 
can have the precious privilege of becoming 
members, by payment of thirty dollars, ‘‘ without 
the right of voting.”” They came pretty near 
confining the right to Congregationalists; but 
that was just a little too steep. 


....The Japanese newspapers express satis 
faction with the action of the Government of the 
United States in returning to Japan the in- 
demnity so long and unjustly withheld; and st 
the same time they criticise this action because 
the return was made without any interest on the 
money so withheld. The criticism is a just one. 
If there waa any reason for returring the 
principal that reason equally applies to the pay- 
ment of a proper rate of interest on that 

principal during the time it was held by the 





already, It is better to go slower, and go right, 
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_.Mr. Cannon, who is one of the shrewdest 
of the Mormon leaders, proposes to spend the 
Winter in Washington, as a lobby member of 
Congress, in order to prevent. if possible, any 
additional legislation of Congress against Mor- 
mon polygamy. The Mormons mean business 
every time on this subject ; and the people of the 
United States should in this respect imitate their 
example. Petitions ought to be poured in upon 
Congress by thousands, demanding the extine- 
tion of Mormon polygamy. 


_.The air of Calcutta is murky with a shock- 
ing, horrible scandal, developed in a suit for 
slander brought by missionary women of the 
Scotch Church against the Missionary Principal 
of the College supported by the same Church, 
The tacts brought out were a shame and dis- 
and some go so far as to call it the worst 
blow ever received by missions in India. The 
Cathole Herald has a savage article about it. 
It had better be quict if it does not want us to 
whisper ** Buffalo.” 


prace, 


_.The aggregate of the votes polled at the 
recent election in Ohio was 721,464, which is 
estimated to be about 80,000 less than the total 
number of voters in that state, showing that a 
large number of voters did not vote at all. Such 
a process of self-disfranchisement by simple 
neglect, though the practice of many, is not 
consistent with the obligations of good citizen- 
ship. The man who, having the right to vote, 
neglects to exercise it, does not deserve to have 
the right. 

..The colored people recently held a large 
mass-meeting in Missouri to consider the Civil 
Rights decision of the Supreme Court. One of 
their speakers said that, if they would acquire 
property and educate themselves, ‘they would 
obtain the respect of the whites and grow up to 
civil mghts without the help of legislation.” 
There is great force in the suggestion. There is 
a most important sense in which the colored 
people must themselves make their own future. 


..The son of a murdered man recently shot 
and killed the convicted murderer of his father 
while he was being carried to the court to receive 
asentence of life imprisonment. This is a sec- 
ond edition of young Nutt, the slayer of Dukes, 
in Pennsylvania. The way to dispose of all such 
cases is to punish the offense as the law directs, 
and thus teach the people that private vengeance 
is not to be legally condoned. 


..The Charleston News, in South Carolina, 
suggests that the Republicans and Democrats in 
Congress should join together in so amending 
the Silver Law that no more dollars shall be 
coined than are needed for actual use. This is a 
good idea, and if it were adopted not another 
silver dollar would be coined for the next ten 
years. We have more than asupply for at least 
ten years to come. 


.. The fact that the colored people are voters 
makes them a political element of importance in 
every state of the Union, and in some states of 
very great importance, This importance makes 
it for the interest of both parties to court their 
votes, and will ultimately make it the policy of 
both parties to secure to them their rights. A 
million of votes is too large a factor in politics 
to be despised. 


.. We know of no real demand for a “separate 
existence” in separate states, made by colored 
men, such as The Interior hears of. It prophe- 
sies strangely on this subject. We may as well 
be contented to let white and black live together, 
and labor to break down the barriers between 
them. The colonization idea cannot be revived 
again, as The Interior will discover if it tries the 
experiment. 


- Governor Cameron, of Virginia, is reported 
as saying that the Readjusters of that state will 
not, in the national struggle, give their support to 
the Republican Party unless this party will in- 
dorse in its entire ty the Readjuster platform. 
When the Republican Party shall do this it will 
deserve defeat, andall honest men will do what 
they can to defeat it, 


.-The Hon. W. P. Ballinger, of Galveston, 
Texas, was in our issue of last week, 
by mistake of the printer, published as W. 
P. “Barringer.” We commended him to Pres- 
ident Arthur as a suitable gentleman to be ap- 
pointed as District Judge for the Eastern Dis- 


trict of Texas, and regret the blunder in spelling 
his name, 


--It seems that South Carolina in 1869 
panned a Civil Rights law quite as stringent as 
the one passed by Congress in 1875, which has 
recently been declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. That law 
still remains in the statute book of the state, 
and, if violated, may and should be enforced. 


--A police justice of this city is reported to have 
rebuked a burglar in the following manner: “If 
you wanted to rob a house why didn’t you select 
Vanderbilt's or Gould’s or some other rich man’s 
and not break into the house of a poor wonten 


and steal all she had 2?” This is 
a 
of feat crime. rion re 


--The reduction in the rate of letter 
postage 
in Chicago had the effect in a single month 








of adding about seventeen per cent. to the num- 
ber of letters there mailed. The increase of let- 
ters throughout the country will be accompanied 
by no corresponding increase in the cost of the 
service. 

. General Sherman, after an active service 
of more than twenty-two years in the Army of 
the United States, last week took his place on 
the retired list, and was succeeded by Licuten- 
ant-General Sheridan. He carries with him into 
his retirement the gratitude and honors of the 
nation. 


..Of the Episcopal General Convextion, 
it cannot be said, as is true of the Congrega- 
tional Council, that neither the Apostle’s Creed 
nor the Lord’s Prayer was once repeated in all 
the sessions. 


.. Principal Fairbairn has lately described 
Matthew Arnold as ‘fa kind of modernized 
Lucian, only with better manners, more religion, 
and a higher mind.” 


...We shall be glad to learn from The Chris- 
tian at Work its objection to the word disgruntled, 
It appears to us well-coined, and we think it will 
survive. 


..Our department of “Sanitary” will be 
found on page 28th, 


READING Nt NOTICES. 
SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, ‘olds, Croup, and 
Consumption. Iti is an old and tried friend 

and always F proves true. is) 


FOR TEN | CENTS. 


Tue St. Louis Magazine, now in its 15th year, pure- 
ly Western in make up, is brilliantly illustrated, re- 
plete with Stories, Poems, Timely Reading and Hu- 
mor. Sample copy and a set of gold-colored picture 
cards sent for 10c, Address St, Louis Magazine, 218 N, 
&th Street, St, Louis, Mo, THe INDEPENDENT and St, 
Louis Magazine sent, one year, for $3.25, 
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BRONZE STATUARY. 
fio much attention is now given to the adornment 
of houses and grounds with works of art that it saves 
us pleasure to admit to our columns the advertise- 
mentof Mr. Charles F. Heaton, of Philadelphia, our 
readers thus being enabled to know from whom pur- 
chases can Mr. Heaton is a large manufac- 
turer of Bronze Statuary of every desc: ption. suit- 
able sytem ge ge ge oe uu eee 

busts, medallions. ™ = J -» ON 
_— "2s any of our readers upon the Sab. 





_>- 
A WrsTERN M. D., advertises to - treat patients b; 
letter,” says the Norristown Herald, “If the patient is 
a female, letter B would be the best letter for her, un- 
less she is blind; then we would suggest letter 0.” But 
brain she or any of her friends shouid have the ca- 
tarrh? To a it run is to submit to its loathsome effects. 


tarrh pos [tag in my head, was very deaf at times 
an di aparece from my ears, Senides being unable 
to breathe . nose" says C.J. Corbin, with 

the Philadetp hia eat es use. “Before the 
second bottle o: Balm was exhausted I 
was cured 1 = ey Hottle, Iti isnot a liquid or 
snuff, and is easily applied. 


on — 

“Truta is silent,” and so are the Esterbrook Pens 
when in use. ose that use them, however, are not 
silent as to to their merits. 

On Monday, the fifth of November, the Norwich Line 
of Steamers inaugurated its Winter time-table. By the 
change the steamers of this line will leave Pier 40, 
North River, daily, except Sundays, at 4:30 P.M., con- 
necting at New London with express trains for Boston, 
Worcester, Nashua, Portland, and the East without 
transfer. The fine new iron steamer, “City of Worces- 
ter,” will continue to — New York overy other day. 





out female should at tempt the toil ond. drudgery of 
ash-day, when it om Le obviated by the use of James 
Pyle's unrivaled Pea 


—— imported goods eens wedding presents are shown 
in any new and striking jpeeeee by White, Stokes “7 
Allen, Fifth Ave., who make a specialty of wedding 
ons, 


rline, 


AMONG those who 0 patronize the Whitman Saddle 


Company, it, New York City, for ladies’ 
and gen hae a saddles, are xT = es of General 
Sherman, Sena’ Senator Sher- 


man, General Miles a other "foomient gentlemen. 
ew York and Philadel. 
man saddle is not in use, and it is 
¥ purchased afte after the riders haa become con- 
that their English saddie was injuring their 
e making of Whitman’ Sapien, 8 supervised 
by practical riders, and nothing that 
comfort and ree r-: 


her 
Pinot, & Bd 
“Until I the Whit: 
horse had a sore re back: after using it, I had no trouble 
. Inever ane a saddle so easy for the rider. It 
gives me pleasu of some oxpeetenes | jn the 
saddle, to make. wake this de deserved acknowledgment 


AT Mr. C. F. A. Hinrich's ato store, corner Park viene gf 
Church Street, the visitor will stand amazed at the 
nearly endless variety of fancy ere dis ri, 

red together usta of ee ingenuity, 


o td yy i m under the sun, 
jc pottery a. 4 Parian, Royal 
other wares, decorated china, veut flan 
hy dolis ond all sorts of games. Any one 
toe a bridal or other 
things which will ap 
ful. Being opposite ne 
Avenue Eleva' 
accessible from any part of th of the c 





resen ere find man 
to their sense of the 
Place station of the sth 
. = nrich’s store is 


Carpets, Masts Oileloth Rugs, etc., in larger as 
eortasent’ a@ an at lens clothe, 2 me be found else 
where. bombs AnpREw Lester & Co., 764 B’way 


Colds and Sore aaron are the common re- 











CARPETS 
WE wish to 


remind our readers that carpets 
apparently as low as iti is —— for them to 
something out of the ord 
happen. Mr. Reuben 
L— io city, an old and w ~~ pi dealer, ai “er 
column, Feenoece 10 
into’ this new buildings, _" hird , at the 
close of 8 season’) 8 7. apc a rather 
Sy move his roposes 
sell them 4 even leas Orie A than Pine market 
ae ordinarily warrar Phi is an well to minke 
seldom met with, and our pm - rs will do well to make 
anoteof it. He hasa large assortment of all je, 
foreign and domestic, from the lowest in 
quality tothe very best goods made, 
Very rich line of Oriental carpets and rugs and Ken. 
sington Art Squares. His present address is No, 4 
Fourth Avenue, 


IMPORTANT. 
Wass you visit or leave NewYork City, e Bag. 
Exp reasage an age Hire, and aicp at {Grand 
ay on otel, nearly opposite Grand Central Depot. 
elegant rooms reduced to $1 an govess per day, 
. Restaurant supped with Horse- 
Cars, Stages and Elevated | Railroad to yall Depots. 


Tue Baily Reflector Co. of of Pittsburgh, Penn., are 


manufacturers of superior eefigctere for we in 
eir reflectors are 


with many ye ry essential iioprove ments aud they may 
be adopted for either or oil, They present a fine lis 
of testimonals from those having them in use; and par 
ties who intend to purchase should not fail to senc to 
them for illustrated catalogue and — lists, 


_ BUSINESS N OTICES. 


PEERLESS | 


SHAKING AND DUMPING OPEN 
FIREPLAGE GRATES. 

The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates, 
Great Saving in Fuel 
Guaranteed, 

Perfectly Clean and Free from Dust. 
In use in United States Treasury and Patent Office 


Buildings, Government Buildings, San Antonio, Tex. 
(60 in use.) 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, and 
state where you saw this advertisement. 


GE BISSELL & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CLUETT’S CROWN COLLARS 

inp CUFFS AND MONARCH 


SHIRTS. Sold by leading Geslers, 
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TRADE 


WM. ESTER & C0., 


IMPORTERS OF SKINS AND MANUFACTURERS 2 


FINE FURS, 


SEAL DOLMANS, SACQUES, SILK GARMENTS, &C, 


4 WEST 14TH ST., 


__N E W YORK. 





THE PERFECT RAZOR. 


DE PEW’S PATENT. 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED, 





Manwfactured from the finest steel % oy ost 
skilled yesese at the trade in Sheffie England), 
every blade set ready for ue, and warranted to shaye 

ectly any y beard grown on the human face. The 
cA says: “It lon marked eprovences 
on the old. faa lo} razor, ma mr a ‘really 
tific instrument’ > wore & pted to its tbe hn 
any of its Will be sent to an 
gn y conlt re price. @ hits addressing W, H. PEW PEW, 
P.O. Box 018, Now ¥ for 


WHITE BRONZE 


| MONUMENTS, STATUARY, MEDA LLIONS, 


INDORSED BY SCIENTISTS AS PRACTICAL- 
LY INDESrRUCTIBLE, 
BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN ANY STONE, 
OVER 500 BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS, 
BEND FOR PRICE LISTS AND CIRCULARS, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
Bridgepert, Conn. 

NEW YORK SALESROOM. 

Ne. 37 University Place. 


BRONZE STATUARY! 


OF EVERY DESORIPTION 
For HOMES, PARKS, PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS, Etc., Etc, 


LIFE, HEROIC, COLOSSAL, 
Busts, Medalliows and Tableis, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


CHARLES F, HEATON 


Buccessor to 
KOBERT WOOD & CO., and BUREAU BRO'S & HEATON, 


PHILANFELPMITIA. 


JOHN R. TERRY & C0, 
HATTERS AND FURRIERS, 


NO, 1150 BROADWAY, CORNER 27TH ST. 








Rpesial e of treet Alaaka saoques and dolmans, manu 
factured o 7 nest A aska 
88-INCH 8 ¥ SH aoe. 
40-INCH BAG UES, 1%; 
MANS, 60 to 53 INO 





- r are o%6 LHOM - “aa a nin to all 
ot ers. Repairing neatly and promptly d one 


ik PATENTS *3c te" 


REIGN 
t BINGHAM & OO., Patent Attys, Washington, D, 0 D,O 





SALES 
686 BROADWAY, 





teurs, ditto, The pite nodes oon 
ip place of sciew-driver, 81, Ifw 





v8’, 26 to 0 cents. 40-page list fit Aino 
MAH 


Are now offering a great number of New Parrerns. 
mered, Snow Flake, Chased and Engraved Decorations, are many other New and 
Artistic Designs of Ornamentation: Figures, Fruits, and Flowers in Full and Bas- 
relief, and Applique, finished in Oxidized Silver and in varied shades of Gold. 


ROOMS: 


yeti ape 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS 


File Table Ware & Faney b 


IN 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATE, 


OF 


In addition to the Pearl, Ham- 


NEW YORK. 


FACTORIES :—TAUNTON, MASS. 










4,000 INDEPENDENT Read- 
ers carry our Knives. 


Thipmoeth we a 
our. — o 
vent 


with two beet ae 
and «a 







y ama- 
fies ce Ladlee'e egant postpaid. ¢ oF ife, $1,00 


GROSH, 741¢ Summit Street, Toledo, 0, 








STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED i FINE. 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter-Knives, 
Manufactured by 


B. WALLACE & SONS’ MANUF. 


Sugar-Shells, etc,, etc. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Wallingford, Conn, 
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CARPETS. 

Will offer during NOVEMBER OVER 100 
PATTERNS Body Brussels at greatly reduced 
prices. 

The above goods are guaranteed of the Best 
English and American Manufacture, and cannot 
be duplicated in price, 

We have just opened some exceedingly novel 
effects in imported Axminsters, Wiltons, and 
Mognettes, 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


An extensive and clegant assortment, 


» ) . 
: Droadevay AS 1 Jth st. 
< 


NEW YORK. 





THE VIRGINIA BOND CASE. 


Mr. Joun Norron Pomeroy publishes, in 
a recent number of the American Law Re- 
view, a ringing article on the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
Virginia bond case, condemning the ruling 
of the majority of the Court, and coincid- 
ing with the dissenting opinion so ably 
stated by Mr. Justices Field and Harlan. 
The point he makes can be stated in a few 
words. 

The debt of Virginia, including unpaid 
interest, amounted in 1871 to $45,000,000; 
and inasmuch as the principal of this debt 
was con‘racted when West Virginia was a 
part of Virginia, the latter state claimed 
that the former should assume one-third of 
the debt, and provided by the act of 1871 
for funding the other two-thirds of the debt. 
This act authorized the issue of new bonds 
at the rate of two-thirds of the face value of 
the old bonds, to be exchanged for the latter, 
which bonds were to bear six per cent. 
interest, to run thirty-four years, and to be 
redeemable at the pleasure of the state 
after ten years. The interest was to be pay- 
able semi-annually, on the first day of July 
and January in each year. And as an ad- 
ditional guaranty in respect to the interest, 
the coupons annexed to the bonds were de- 
clared to be ‘‘ receivable at and after ma- 
turity, for all taxes, dues and demands due 
the State.” The bondholders accepted the 
proposition and surrendered to the state 
about #30,000,000 of bonds, including un- 
paid interest, and accepted in their stead 
about 20,000,000 ef new bonds. The 
action of the state and that of the bond- 
holders, taken together, constituted a con- 
tract between the two. Thisis one part of 
the case. 

The other part is to be found in the acts 
of the legislature of Virginia in 1882, after 
the Readjusters obtained control of the 
state. The legislature, on an utterly false 
pretense, provided that if any of the cou- 
pons of the bonds issued under the act of 
1871 were presented in payment of taxes, 
the collectors should receive them for iden- 
tification and verification; that these col- 
lectors should at the same time demand 
payment of the taxes in coin, legal-tender 
notes, or national bank bills; that if the 
payment was refused, the taxes should be 
collected as other unpaid taxes, by levying 
on the property of the tax-payers, that the 
owners of these coupons thus deposited 
with the tax collectors might bring a suit in 
the courts of the state, to try the question 
whether they are ‘‘ genuine legal coupons, 
receivable for taxes, debts, and demands”; 
that, if the courts decided them to be genu- 
ine, then the treasurer of the state was 





to refund the taxes paid, ‘‘out of the first 
money in the treasury in preference to 
other claims,” and that the courts of the 
state shall have no power to issue a manda- 
mus or any other summary process to com- 
pel tax collectors to receive anything in 
payment of taxes except gold or silver coin, 
legal-tender notes, or the notes ot national 
banks. These provisions were made by the 
act of January 14th, 1882, and that of 
April 7th, 1882. The first act was known 
at this time as the ‘* Coupon-Killer,” and 
has been so characterized ever since. 

Now, the question before the Supreme 
Court of the United States was not whether 
the bonds of Virginia, issued under the fund- 
ing act of 1871, constituted a contract be- 
tween the bondholders and the state, whose 
obligation the latter had no power to im- 
pair or violate. This was admitted on all 
hands. The question was whether the acts 
of 1882 impaired the obligation of the con- 
tract entered into with the bondholders 
under the funding act of 1871, and were for 
this reason null and void; and this 
question the Supreme Court answered in 
the negative; and hence sustained these 
acts, 80 far as their alleged repugnance to 
the Constitution of the United States is con- 
cerned. It is the correctuess of this an- 
swer that Mr. Pomeroy sharply calls in 
question. Having read the deliverance of 
Chief-Justice Waite on the point, and also 
the article of Mr. Pomeroy on the same 
point, we say very frankly that, in our judg- 
ment, the latter presents vastly the better 
and truer view. 

The clause of the Constitution involved 
in the question is the one which declares 
that no state shall pass any “law impairing 
the obligation of contracts.” The Supreme 
Court has repeatedly held that this applies 
to contracts made by states with individ- 
uals as well as tocontracts made between 
individuals. The Court has also held that 
this clause forbids the passage of any law 
by a state changing the terms of contracts 
and inserting new and diffenent terms, or 80 
altering the remedy for the legal enforce- 
ment of contracts as to increase the diffi- 
culty of such enforcememt, or to impair or 
lessen the value of the contracts. All this 
Mr. Pomeroy shows by citing cases in 
which the Court had again and again laid 
down these principles. These are sct- 
tled principles, if anything can be settled 
by the decisions of the Supreme Court. 

Now, the marvel is that this Court should 
regard the acts of 1882 as so far consistent 
with tbe funding act of 1871 that the 
former do not impair or violate the obliga- 
tion of the contract made under the Jatter, 
within the meaning of the clause which 
forbids a state to pass a ‘law impairing 
the obligation of contracts.” We say that 
this is the marvel, especially in view of the 
prior decisions of this Court. The prac- 
tical understanding of every man is that the 
bondholders, as to the assertion and en- 
forcement of their rights, are by no means 
in as good a condition under the acts of 
1882 as they were under the fundingact of 
1871; and if not, then the obligation of the 
contract with them has been impaired by the 
acts of 1882. The design of these acts, 
upon their face, was practically to evade 
and destroy the receivableness of the cou- 
pons in question in payment of taxes, 
These coupons, under these‘acts, are not thus 
receivable without litigation to establish 
their genuineness in respect to every in- 
dividual coupon, which would cost the tax- 
payer more than the coupon is worth. The 
state, by the act of 1871, was pledged to pay 
the coupons, at maturity, in money ; but inas- 
much as the holders of these coupons could 
not sue the state in the event of its default, 
the state entered into a specific contract 
that the coupons should be as good as 
money for the purposes of paying taxes due 
to the state. How any man can regard the 
**Coupon-Killing ” acts as consistent with 
this contract and, therefore, consistent with 
the Constitution of the United States, is,we 
confess, more than we can see. 

; alliance 


A NEW BANK PRESIDENT. 


Owixe to the death of Richard Berry, 
the late. president of the Tradesmen’s 





National Bank of this city, and who had 
been connected with the bank for fifty-six 
years, a new election took place last week, 
Nathaniel Niles, the vice-president, was 





made president, 





Mr. Niles has been in the board of direct- 
ors of the bank since January of 1881, and 
has acted as vice-president since January 
first, of 1882. 

Mr. Niles is forty-seven years old and 
was born in South Kingston, Rhode 
Island, and his ancestors for five genera- 
tions have been Presbyterian minis- 
ters. His great, great grandfather was 
Rev. Samuel Niles, author of the history of 
the Indian wars, who was for fifty-two 
years pastor of the church at Braintree, 
Mass., and in all that time never missed 
two Sundays from the pulpit on account of 
ill health. It might be added that the Rev. 
Mr. Niles’s successors in the same church 
were the Rev. C. D. Wells, pastor for 
fifty-three years, and Rev. Dr. Storrs, father 
of Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D.D., of Brooklyn, 
pastor for fifty-two years. Mr. Niles’s 
grandfather was Judge and Rev. Nathaniel 
Niles, of Vermont. 

The new president of the Tradesmen’s 
Bank received his education at Phillips 
Academy, in Massachusetts. He studied 
law with Francis B. Cutting. His business 
as a lawyer for twenty-five years was 
mainly of a financial character, in manag- 
ing large estates. He was Speaker of the 
Legislature of New Jersey when it was Re- 
publican, during the session of 1871-2, and 
was the author of the bill to increase the 
Free School Fund in that State, which 
fund now amounts to about four million 
dollars; and he was also the author 
of the Free School Library Act, under which 
eight hundred libraries are in operation in 
that state. 

Mr. Niles succeeded Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams as Government Director of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, and was a director in the 
American Union Telegraph Company until 
it was merged in the Western Union Com- 
pany. 

The Tradesmen’s Bank has a capital of 
one million dollars. Its total resources are 
over four and a-half million dollars, and its 
surplus fund a quarter of a million dollars, 
and under the new management it has our 
best wishes for continued success. 

_> 


REMEDY FOR STOCK WATERING. 


Tue Chamber of Commerce, of this city, 
at a recent meeting adopted the report 
bubmitted to it by a special committee, 
with regard to that swindling operation 
which is known as ‘stock watering.” 
The report contains the following proposi- 
tions: 


"1, That stock-waterings similar to the late is- 
sue of $13,000,000 of Manhattan Elevated 
Railway stock constitute a grave offense against 
the community, and should be made a misde- 
meanor by law. 

“2. That capitalization of surplus earnings 
should be prohibited by law; that increase of 
éapital, either by stock or bonded issues, should 
be defined by strict legal formulas, easily under- 
stood and only permitted for good and suffici- 
ent public reasons, and not because it can be 
shown that a corporation can be made to pay a 
fair dividend on an increased capital. 

‘3. That the public welfare requires that cor- 
porations should be subjected to Government 
supervision and control, ‘State or National, or 
both, as the case may be,’ by means of com- 
missioners or other methods, 

“4. That such Government supervision should 
have power to regulate and control, within rea- 
sonable limits, the charges of these corporations. 

“5. That ordinary differences, arising between 
these corporations and their customers, should 
be decided by Government commissioners with- 
out the expensive and tedious delays incident to a 
lawsuit. That larger and more important ques- 
tioris should be, as now, referred to the legisla- 
tures or the courts. 

"6, That there should be no fixed limit to the 
rate of cash dividend corporations, acting under 
such supervision as above indicated, may pay to 
their stockholders, by reason of superior man- 
agement of their affairs or of increased prosper- 
ity, but such questions should be left to the leg- 
islative power which created them, to decide up- 
on the necessarily varying conditions of each 
case,” 

No more conservative and cautious 
body exists in this country than the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of this city; and when 
this chamber unanimously speaks as it 
does in the above propositions it is time 
for the people to conclude that a grave 
evil exists, which demands correction. The 
system of ‘‘ watering” stocks, and thereby 
creating a purely fictitious stock capital, 
for the purpose of enriching the swindlers 
and fleecing the people, has been carried 





to an enormous extent inthis country. It 
is high time that the heavy hand of legis- 
lative interference were laid upon it. We 
heartily approve of every word inthe propo- 
sitions adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


An abundance of loanable funds flood 
the local money market, seeking employ- 
ment; still loaners are very cautious as to the 
character of the security offered. But very 
little single named paper is accepted by the 
banks or discount houses, and even good 
indorsements are thoroughly investigated 
before accommodation is granted. The 
cause of this condition of affairs in finan- 
cial circles is attributed, as heretofore 
stated in this column, to the abuses of the 
credit system that has been in vogue in the 
mercantile community. Thereis no doubt 
but that the rigid care exercised on 
the part of loaners bears with pressing 
severity on many who have large needs in a 


financial way at the present time. It is 
generally conceded, however, that the 
result will be beneficial to the busi- 


ness of the country, and will accomplish 
much toward the establishment of healthy 
and legitimate confidence in all the chan- 
nels of financial and mercantile transac- 
tions. Throughout the week borrowers 
have been accommodated upon the pledge of 
stock collateral at 2@3} per cent., and hold- 
ers of Government bonds at 1@2 per cent. 
Time loans were quoted at 5@54 per cent. 
on stocks and prime mercantile discounts, 
at 54@6 per cent. for double names and 
6@7 per cent. for single names. The do- 
mestic exchanges now favor this center at 
nearly all points, and the interior movement 
showed a very large excess of receipts over 
shipments. The specie imports aggregated 
$1,526,410, not includirg 1,200,000f. gold, 
which arrived from Havre, and nearly 
$2,500,000 additional are reported on the 
way. The specie exports amounted to 
$360,260, of which but $7,500 were gold, 
and $3,400 should have been credited to 
the previous week. 

Srook Marker.—The stock market has 
been under the control of a few of the lead- 
ing operators, who are evidently strong sup- 
porters of an advance in prices; and from 
present appearances it seems to be their 
policy to do nothing beyond resisting any 
decided attempt to “ bear” the market. The 
gencral character of the dealings of late 
have been fluctuating and weak, though 
strong in undertone. Various reasons are 
offered, and many reports circulated as to 
the cause of the present condition of the 
market, but none give any conclusive infor- 
mation, although it is expected that impor- 
tant developments will soon be forthcom- 
ing, which are now withheld by those who 
are reported to be large buyers. Outside 
buyers have done but little and now exhibit 
a disposition to leave the market severely 
alone. What the future will be it is diffi- 
cult to anticipate, as all the encouraging 
symptoms which have manifested them- 
selves of late have failed to establish confi- 
dence with the public. The sales at the 
Board for the week amounted to 1,872,161 
shares, of which the following are the high- 
est, lowest, and closing quotations : 

High- Low- Clos- 


Sales, est. eat, im. 
Nov. 3d, 
Adams Express,.............+++. 118 131 wl SOL 
American Express.............. 212 904 89 90 
BAB GET. The ccvcsceveseccscesse 100 4736 «4736 «476 
Pe Sk ee wo 91 91 91 
Atch., FT. and BF... cccocccccese 50 «(82 82 82 
American T. & Cable Co....... 660 6236 «62 


Bk. and Mer. Tel. Co.......... 
Bost. Air Line, pf...... .....-. 88 
B., CO. N. and North........0.... 





Canada Southern................ 15,855 55 51% «(53% 
Canada Pacific................-. 87,880 64 59% «62 
Central Iows..............0.---- 300 184 18 18 
Yentral Pacific................+- 7,825 65% 64%, 654 
ele ME Oi dedcwcnctnseenses 612 61 60 60% 
CAE Gis cicinstdvnccoess 610 164 «(ib 15 
Ches. and Ohio Ist pf........... 505 26 24 «(2b 
Ches. and Ohio 2d pf............ 6 16% 16% 16% 
Chicago, Bur.,andQ............ 8,793 12634 1245; 12536 
Chicago and Alton.............. 133 
C., St, L. and Pitts.............. 18 
C., St. L. and Pitts. pf. 37 
Chicago and N. W.... . 123% 
Chicago and N. W., pf 140% 
Chicago, Mil., and St. P........ 135,703 99 96% «9156 
Gal. Ti, ee GE BOE... cccscce 620 117 116% 116% 
Ce eine Ae Serena ape 275 136 «4188 «(186 
Colorado Coal ..........:.00000+ 700 «(19 174 (174 
Delaware, L., and W’'n.......... 890,115 117 118% 116 
Delaware and Hudson.... ..... 232 10534 1053 15% 
Denver and Rio Grande........ 39,251 275% 243% 2% 
Dubuque & 8. C............- 00s eee 10 «679 9 ©6=—o79 
East Tennessee.............+2+++ 200 C6 OK 
East Tennessee, pf.........+..++ 1,700 12% 12 12% 
Hous, & Texas.........s050: 100 6 60 
Dlinois Gentral.........004.+.+ 1,085 190M 120 1208 
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ntral, leased 1....... 8 825g B23 By 
—. OA W. ccccodcess 1,628 21% 20m 20% 
Lake Shore. . eccveeeKlL,10l 10035 9736 983g 
Lake Erie and ‘Western. peireall 1,450 1736 164 164 
Louisville and Nashviile.......335,320 4976 48 4946 
Long I ic dldedchiesinjons 1,685 67 6536 67 
Manhattan.......- cescccseeeeees 400 645 O43 43 
Memph. & Charl.........-++++++ 7,600 42 41 41 
Michigan Central..........---- 15,399 94 8944 «W% 
Mobile & Ohio........-++0--++++ 30) Ws 1% hk 
Minn. and St. Louis............. 2,175 23% 21% 2h 
Minn & St. L. pf... ..---.eeee eee 2,260 4434 4 42 
Mut. Union Tel......-.-.+-+++++ 110 2i% «17 2144 


Mo., Kan. and Texas............. 
Missouri Pacific... «ase 
Morris & Essex.........- --- «©6780 183 s1QhSsd88 





Nashville, C.and St. L.......... 300 «55 55 55 
N. J. Contral......ccccssccccccees 4,900 8514 83%, B84 
N. ¥.Central.........scecee-eeee+ 92,843 1195, 11635 116 
N. Y. and New Eng............. 11,402 31% 2 sug 
N. Y., & New Haven............ 15 180 180 =§6180 
New York, Lack, & W.......... 834 S446 B16 By 
N. Y., L. E. and W........cessc0e. 157,700 30% 27% «27% 
N. Y., L. E,, and W. pt........... 1,010 75% 7236 725% 
N. Y., Sus, 


and W.......see02-+- 500 bw OUBMwKOBK 
N.Y., Ont. & W......... ¥ 
N. Y., C. and St. L.. 


- 2,235 20% 2 2046 





520 8% 7% 7% 





N. Y., Chi. and St. z. ® "pref. coeese 915 16 144% (14K 
Nor. & West, pf.. mun De ae 6elU CS 
Northern Pacific. -.ees- 31,350 30% 8 28%¢ 2915 
Northern Pac ific, pre et. eae, 17,291 65% 634 643 
Ohio SoutherD............00000+ 200 8% b 84 
Ohio & Mi86............-.seseecee 1,200 983% 985% 2734 
Oregon Imp. CO............+0... 100 9% 6% 78 
Oregon TTADB........++eeeeeee- es 347,725 51 46% 483¢ 
Oregon R. & Navigation........ 3,612 118 114% 116 
Oregon Short Line.,............. 160 2% Wy 2% 
CRte CeO, cccccccescccescsssce 3,080 4 Bi 3% 
Ohio Mining...........s.seeee+s 50 80 30 80 
Pattie Malh. cccscccccscssccsesses 2,460 3855 873g 8734 
Phil. & Reading....:....... .-+. 26,540 52's 50 5034 
SU Fe: We BG, ccncevecesacsce 310 132 13045 1804 
po ee 2,881 128% 127% 128% 
Pullman OaF......ccccee coccccce 562 1224 121% Li 
Peoria, Dec.,and E 1,520 16% 143% 14% 
Quicksilver. . eceesccese 150 BCG 5 
Rens, and Sarators.. boone ceveccce lw 40 WO 140 
DR A io cescccsccucscve 2,435 16 1b 16 
I ctthtanccscrnndensmess 1,568 1204 120 1204 
Rome, W. and Og.....-.....00.6. 100 16 15 15 
See eee WO 29 27% «409284 
St. Paul and D................. - oO 8 BA 34 
Standard Mining................ 2 64 Co 6% 


ee) eee went 
St. L, and 8S. F., pref... 
St. L. and 8. F. ist pf.. 


10 26% Wy Mwy 
20 464 46 46 
WO 8746 87K 87 





RS ER) EEE 6,600 108 06% 107% 
St. P. and Omaha,..............6 4,700 863% 3494 85% 
St. P. and Omaha, pref.......... 4,625 973¢ 954 %¢ 
Texas and Pacific.............. 43,115 %% 2 21% 
Wakes PRS. .ccccsccccesccecees 62,650 89 8744 88 

Wab., St. L.,and P.............. 5,560 2155 19% 20% 
W., St. L.,and P., pref.......... 9,250 8334 815% 823g 
Wells and Fargo Ex.......... 1 15 «61156 

Co 36,496 795% 78 78% 


U.S. Bonps.—The dealings of the Govern- 
ment bond market for the week have been 
small, and prices have indicated a weak- 
ness, the demand having been extremely 
light. 4s declined } and 44s 4. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 

Bid, Asked as Asked 
436s, 1801, reg....1133¢ 13%/Currency 6s, '95. 13 _ 
4}68, o. coup.. 11454 114% Currency 66, '96. i “= 
4s, 1907, rew...... 121% 12174 Currency 68, "97.134 — 


48, 1907, coup....121%4 12174 Currency 68. '%. 136 — 
Three percents. 10044 — \Currency 6s, '99.137 “> 


RattroaD Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
active and generally strong. The principal 
business was in N. Y., West Shore & Buf- 
falo Firsts, which were firm at 733@74; 
Fort Worth & Denver City 68, which ad- 
vanced to 67, and Kansas & Texas Seconds, 
which advanced 2 per cent. to 65, and re- 
acted to 633. New York Elevated Firsts 
advanced 2 per cent.,to119; Boston, Hart- 
ford & Erie Firsts, Qk, to 30}; Northwest 
Sinking Fund 63 14, to 199, and Southern 
Pacific of Missouri Firsts 1 per cent., to 104. 
Wabash General Mortgage 6s declined 14 
per cent., to 69. 


Bank Statement.—The weekly statement 
of the Associated Banks issued from the 
Clearing-house last week was a favorable 
exhibit. The changesin the averages show 
a loss in specie of $100,200, a gain in legal 
tenders of $801,100, a contraction in loans 
of $1,357,500, a decrease in deposits of 
$1,176,500, and an expansion in circulation 
of $67,400. The movement for the week 
results in a gain in reserve of $995,025, and 
the banks now hold $687,475 in excess of 
the legal requirements. The statement 
was made on rising averages, and does not, 
therefore, fully set forth the actual condition 
of the banks at the close. The interior 
movement resulted in a gain of more than 
one and a quarter million dollars, and the 
operations of the Sub-Treasury in an addi- 
tional gain of $600,000. The following 
table gives figures in detail: 


Legal Net 

Banka, Loans, Specie. Tenders. Deposits 
New York... $9,742,000 $1,387,000 $606,700  $8,793.000 
Manhattan. 7,392,000 929,000 421,000 5,985,000 
Merchants’. 7,109,600 758,000 706,200 5,990,400 
Mechanics’. 7,655,000 818,000 945,000 6,529,000 
Union...... 4,178,900 660,700 $10,800 3,227,400 
American,. 9,794,900 987,800 543,400 6,800,700 
Phenix..... 3,342,000 18,000 128,000 2,934,000 
_ ae 7,363,600 2,858,700 616,000 7,865,700 
Tradeam'n's 2,967,800 275,800 125,000 1,741,500 
wee «see 1,664,500 874,300 109,400 1,402,100 
- mical.. 13,648,900 3,951,300 514,800 —18,943,100 
pe Exch.. 3,118,000 491,900 391,700 2,815,500 
Gallatin... 4,528,900 439,000 137,000 2,370,000 

&Dro. 1,720,200 877,100 91,600 1,602,000 
M’chs.&Tra. 985,000 107,000 —- 116,000 1,002,000 
ag wich.. 996,000 26,400 183,500 983,000 

Manuf. 8,018,500 279,700 308,60 2,225,900 





Sev’nth W'd 1,285,300 260,800 171,700 1,298,000 
St’te of N.Y. 4,581,600 651,400 270,800 4,545,200 
Am.Ex,..... 12,991,000 1,821,000 ~~ -1,078,000 9,482,000 
Commierce.. 15,766,300 1,602,600 = 418,200 9,879,200 
Broadway... 5,507,900 680,700 332,300 4,218,900 
Metcantile.. 6,876,600 923,800 664,800 6,192,900 
Pacific...... 2,169,200 460,700 241,500 2,536,100 
Republic.... 4,460,500 682,200 134,200 3,184,400 
Chatham.... 4,200,800 699,100 812,700 4.385,800 
People’s..... 1,580,500 68,60 156,100 1,864,900 
N. America. 3,474,700 871,700 380,500 3,664,300 
Hanover.... 9,503,100 1,769,700 958,506 10,569,600 
Irving...... 3,070,700 163,300 421,100 2,735,500 
Metropol’. 11,441,000 1,771,000 873,000 8,174,000 
Citizene’.. 2,513,800 594,900 815,900 9,972,900 
Nessau.... 2,540,600 306,500 164,300 2,887,900 
Market..... 2,747,100 694,000 126,000 2,514,300 
St. Nicholas 2,749,700 305,800 56,500 2,492,300 
Shoe & Lea. 3,109,000 51,700 262,000 8,091,000 
Corn Exch. 5,002,400 466,500 242,000 8,817,900 
Continent’). 6,319,700 1,482,800 361,500 7,145,600 
Oriental .... 2,099,300 85,200 296,100 1,916,200 
Marine...... 3,966,000 849,000 252,000 4,503,000 
Imp. & Tra. 19,949,900 4,683,500 ~—- 1,186,000 21,780,100 
Pae® i... ce- 16,169,700 = 8,814,600 + ~=—-1,510,900 + —:19, 726,000 
Wall St.Nat. 1,855,500 120,900 168,900 1,718,800 
North River 1,549,000 18,000 187,000 1,429,000 
East River.. 1,136,000 108,100 141,900 906,000 
Fourth Nat. 15,749,500 2,905,000 ~—-1, 120,900 16,220,400 
Central Nat. 7,920,000 806,000 = 1,120,000 8,290,000 
Second Nat.. 3,828,000 601,000 350,000 3,982,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,430,000 983,800 360,500 5,111,700 
First Nat’l.. 18,718,900 8,039,700 Ti1200 = 14,060,800 
Third Nat.. 5,107,800 652,600 676,300 5,071,500 
N.Y.NtlEx. 1,382,100 97,400 158,800 1,042,400 
Bowery..... 1,905,400 280,000 196,700 1,826,000 
N.Y.County 1,760,800 17,100 579,800 2,161,900 
Ger.-Amer... 2,488,600 282,300 67,900 2,052,800 
Chase....... 3,541,200 751,700 651,400 5,158,700 
Fifth Ave... 2,122,400 508,700 —-:181,900 2,269,300 
GermanEx. 1,953,900 66,000 158,000 2,181,500 
Germania... 1,991,700 78,800 207,700 2,251,900 
U.S. Nat’l.. 4,788,100 1,122,300 128,700 4,992,800 
Lincoln N’l 2,479,600 633,000 177,800 3,092,800 
Garfield Nat 849,000 $7,100 128,600 687,100 
Fifth Nat... 729,900 72,500 . 200,800 1,042,200 

Total... .8328,554,600 $52,352,600 $25,181,600 8307,386,900 

Dee. Dee, Ine. Dee, 


Comparisons $1,357,500 $100,200 $801,100 $1,176,500 
Clearings for the week ending Oct, 27th. . . 906,319,828 26 


do, do. do, ‘Nov. 8d.... $17,996,284 43 
Balances for the week ending Oct. 27th.... 31,844,418 48 
do, do, Nov. 84,,.. 29,708,441 71 


Forria@n Exonancr.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was weak, Owing to in- 
creased offerings of commercial bils and a 
very limited inquiry. In the early part of 
the week the nominal asking quotations for 
Sterling were marked down $c.; but later 
that for long bills was advanced $c., to make 
it accord better with the current rate for 
money in the London open market. They 
now stand at $4.82 for 60-day bills and 
#4.84}for demand. Actual business was done 
at concessions of jc. to 14c. from the posted 
figures. In Continental Exchange the 


quotation for francs fell from 5.243@5.23%. 


to 6.28% for 60-day bills, and from 5.214@ 
5.214 to 5.214 for checks. Reichmarks 
ranged from 94} to 94% for long and from 
944 to 954 for short sight. 


FINANOIAL ITEMS, 


Prominent bankers estimate that between 
$25;000,000 and $30,000,000 gold will be 
received here from abroad before next 
Spring. 

The production of gold for the current 
calendar year will probably be $500,000 
less than in 1882, and that of silver at least 
$2,000,000 greater, which will make the 
production $82,000,000 gold and nearly 
et ne hn 





BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France, 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


LINCOLN 
Safe Deposit Company 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D ST., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, 

A building fireproof throughout now ready for the 
transaction of business. Boxes rented at from 10 to 
‘ per your, Silver, trunks, and packages stored 

viv Wile cultence, reception and toilet rooms for 





_~ m, reception and toilet rooms on the 
vant door and directly accessible from the street. 


ROOMS OR SPACE IN THE 
FIRE- ates WAREHOUSE 


nef Art, and Merchandise 
rentat’by te tat ays oN ory 
NK STORAGE A SPECIALTY, 


MINAPEO TION INVITED, 


THOS. L, JAMES, A. VAN SANTVOORD, 
RB, J.B. vans WORMER. 
J. H. B. EDeA® Senee. Superintendent. 


TO INVESTORS. 
9925 4 accrued Is pores oe Geeta y 1,000 


EAST AND Wish. Be Gh OF ititaN 


sa strictly first-class » Ob, OF t bond, 
bya fret yuan on an old goad. c= built iitand 
eq ped, has always paid ite and earn 

Are deni on its stock besides, "Thin bor bond will pa: pay 
you} #30 every six m onthe. b xes, no trouble, 
invesument. "Tor sal 


D_ WEST R, FA 502 B’wa ¥ 

al FAK auras pate Day tis Bway. 
investors 8 cent. 
Loans Principal's et neat i 4 
yency. a, eg for circulars. 








aaranty 


anteed, 
ier wey a 
Texas Loan Agency, 


ef 


alpaca te 








J. &W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


19 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 


ISSUE LETTERS OF at, ss TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART ALA ASIA, 


CA Avert if 
BIL. Ore D MAKE T 


EGRAPHIC ah NSVERS OF MONEY ON EuRorE 
AND © FOR. 





OFFICE OF THE OREGON AND TRANSCONTINENTAL) 
CoMPany, NEw YorK, Oct. 23d, 1883. ) 
\HE COUPONS OF THIS COMPANY'S 
first mortgage trust bonds, due Novy. Ist, 1888, will 
be paid at the office of the Farmer's Loan and Trust 
Company on and after that day. 
Cc, A. SPOFFORD, Assistant Secretary. 


P ATE NTS! Q PATENT! NO par, si 
Attorneys, Washington, D. 

I! instructions and Hand-Book ot F Patents sent a 
Purties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write no or call cn the old Banking 
HOW ES s “COMPANY, 
11 wt >; ore EET, PEW BEY, one 
: ane My a ‘weneral Bt ty 


This house 
business, with very 
onnerest t allowed on pposite at ry per cent., payabie 





THE SAPR DEPOSIT C1, 


OF NEW YORK, 
The First Established in the World, 


FRANCOIS H. JENKS, President, 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 
CORNER LIBERTY STREET, 


Rents Safes in its Burglar-proof Vaults (#15 
to $200 per annum); also receives on 


SPECIAL DEPOSIT UNDER 


GUARANTEE, 
BONDS, STOCKS, MORTGAGES WITH THE 
BONDS, WILLS, VALUABLE PAPERS. 


SAVINGS BANK BOOKS 


KEPT ONE YEAR FORONE DOLLAR EACH. 
MINNESOTA 


‘Tol INVESTORS ik ae oe 
“wl 


ale al oth REC, ANS lender 
PER i est rate that can be 





en on ate ieuble Investment ts 
Pas CORA EMER 





Per Cent, First Mortgage Loans 
ON IMPROVED FARMS 


IN THE IVER V. FERTILE 


IN NORTHERN DAKOTA AND MIN NESOTA. 

Personal acquainta’ cosh men and values, The first 
money loaner in the Red Ri Valley. 1 

made here, Only two r sachin on interest, sever 





have had to foreclose a 
peve neve r losta dollar of principal or interest on ay 
here, In eee ogee one sent to ¥ 
FR z F COST, eac! 
SAKE A ‘U. 3. B ON DS 


and PAY NEARLY THREE TIMES AS MUCH. 1 
am, known ang recommengedy leading business men 


men Ra om I have 
been a ng apes ht years past. 


PER ENCE ts for & Py 
Rev, , L. tet Li LEN ug ES.” 


rat D., Pres’t Rutgers Vollege, New 
aiaiv mn, ‘ig nm, N. H. 

roadway. ate ¥. 
Rey. John W. Hin ake Gi City, M 
Importers’ an eR CR Stik, oNCW York, 
First National Bank, 8 


Lak e- ey Bank Paks Gite Minn 
“Al i . leased with m Leeren Send for fpller 


iatorted on and cifou ar, Remit by pew. New York or 
Boston Drafts, payable to my order. 
vee 


erchants’ Bank, 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


No Risk; "Solid 10 per Cent. 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central Iilinols Piuanclal Agency, Jacksonville, [1 


Mention this paper. 
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/— Gommereial, 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue business situation of the dry goods 
market remains substantially the same as 
has been noted in this column of late, with 
but few features to present. There were but 
few buyers upon the market; and the order 


demand was even restricted by them, so 
that business was quiet with the commis- 
sion houses, although not more so than is 
expected at this season of the year. Trade 
was also dull with manufacturers of cloth- 
ing, cloaks, suits, etc., buyers having con- 
ducted their operations upon a strictly 
moderate scale. Certain descriptions of 
goods adapted to the coming season have 
met with some attention from large buyers ; 
but as yet there is very little disposition to 
anticipate future wants. There is, upon 
the whole, a somewhat better feeling in the 
trade than existed a short time ago, owing 
partly to the settled condition of monetary 
affairs, but principally because of the 
promptitude with which liabilities are 
met, collections in nearly all sections being 
quite satisfactory. Values of the most 
stable fabrics remain unchanged, and, 
though stocks have doubtless accumulated 
of late owing to the recent lull in the de- 
mand, supplies are by no means unwieldy. 
There is a growing demand for some kinds 
of goods, adapted to the coming holiday 
trade, in which connection a fair distribu- 
tion is being made by notion houses, and 
jobbers are operating a little more freely in 
Spring hosiery; but cotton goods, calicoes, 
etc., remain quiet in agents’ hands. Job- 
bers report a steady though moderate busi- 
ness in staple and department goods, the 
order demand being of fairly satisfactory 
proportions for the time of year. 

Corron Goons remain quiet in first hands, 
and the jobbing trade is only moderate. 
The demand for white goods has become 
less active, but agents are well s :— 
with orders for future delivery rown 
sheetings and drills are in light request, as 
are bleached cottons; but the most desir- 
able makes are steadily held at unchanged 
prices. Cotton flannels are dull as regards 
new business; but the most popular 8 to 4 
yard makes of this class of goods continue 
well sold up. Colored cottons are generally 
quiet; but prices are without quotable 
change. 

Print Oloths were in light demand at last 
quotations, say 3§c. for 64x64s, and 34c. 
for 56x60s respectively. 

Prints.—The market for printed calicoes 
was very quiet throughout the week. 
There was a good deal of inquiry for dark 
fancies at job prices. But few renspations 
were reported in this connection, owin 
the disparity between the views of hol deg 
and intending —— as to price. Choice 
fancies and indigo-blues were taken in 
small lots for freshening assortments, and 
there was a light business in shirtings, 
robes, mournings, etc. The jobbing trade 
was comparatively dull; but fair package 
sales of *‘ off-styles,” ““ seconds,” etc, were 
made by a few of the leading jobbers at 
prices which favored the buyers. The de- 
mand at first hands was very slow and 
transactions light in the aggregate. The 
production of dark prints has about en- 
tirely ceased, but some of the ieading print- 
ers are turning out a few especially choice 
styles adapted to the coming holiday trade. 

Ginghams are for the most very 
— as usual at this stage of the season. 
There is, however, scme demand for fine 
ginghams and crinkled seersuckers for fu- 
ture delivery. 

Dress Goops.—There was a light reorder 
demand for both worsted and all-wool 
fabrics at first hands, and a moderate dis- 
tribution was made by leading jobbers. 
Agents continued to make fair deliveries of 
wool suitings, sackings, cashmeres, etc., on 
account of back orders, and stocks are in 
such good shape as a rule that prices re- 
main firm. The mills are now running 
chiefly on Spring and Summer materials, 
and the coming season will probably reveal 
a further and marked improvement in the 
manufacture of light fabrics. There was a 
moderate movement in soft wool suitin a 
and sackings, cashmeres, figured worste 
etc., in execution of recent and back orders, 
but the demand by personal selection was 
comparatively light. 

Wooten Goops,—The business of the 
woolen goods department does not show 
much signs of improvement. Spring ng goods 
are being delivered on back orders and the 
are being generally kept by clothiers. 
few, of course, are returned, as to be ex- 

ected in the present state of the market. 
nsome quarters a fair amount of new 
business is reported, while in a few in- 
stances nts are about through with 
Spring ondes ers. It is thought that clothiers 
will reduce stocks in Spring goods, in 
which case manufacturers cannot be too 
cautious in producing good. goods 
pe agen are very quiet asarule. Filannels 
uiet and Jersey cloths are flat. The 

6 e market is likely to become very dull 
for a while in view of the election. 


Hosrery anp Unperwear.—There is a 
little more doing in Spring hosiery; but 
Spring shirts and drawers are mainly quict, 
though in some quarters a fair business is 
reported in both 
Trade is better also in, fancy 








but jerseys are not wanted for #, 
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FOREIGN GOODS. 


Some little improvement is noticed in the 
trade of foreign goods, more particularly 
in goods suitable for holiday trade and 
dress goods. There were afew out of town 
buyers looking around for bargains which 
resulted in a fair business. The compara- 
tively better tone of the market is illus- 
trated in the fact that a little while ago it 
was impossible to force sales at any price, 
whereas now buyers are willing to take 
some of the same goods at only slight con- 
cessions. Velvets and velveteens are in 
the usual request of late. Silks are ex- 
tremely dull. Articles for special holiday 
use are bogrening to be more active. 

The imports of dry-goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period of 


last year. 

For the week. 1883. 1862. 
Entered at the port..........-.se0++ $1,859,263 $2,020,433 
Thrown on market,................ 166J 1,946,540 

Since Jen, lat. 
Entered at the port.. 116,182,108 


Thrown on market, . 114,845,826 








CHENEY BROTHERS’ AMERICAN SILKS, 

Tux first consideration in selecting a silk dress 
should be—will it wear well? Most silks are so 
heavily weighted in dyeing that the filling 
thre ok are rotted, and can be easily broken 
apart, Such Silks, however handsome in ap- 
vearance, *“‘cut” and become “greasy” after a 
ew weeks’ wear, Cheneys’ silks are exempt from 
all this deception. ‘Their durability has been 
tested in thousands of households, and the 
makers guarantee them in every particular, 
Those I sell from #1 to $1.20 in blacks and 
colors (40 shades) give more wear for the outla 
than any other dress goods sold, Samurn. H, 
Teuny, 18 FE. 14th St., N. Y. 


Sealskin 


Garments. 


are of 
making sealskin garments; we 
pursue the one of buying the 
best skins and having them 
dressed for us, completing the 
work by selecting the better 
portion of each and cutting to 
avoid unnecessary seams, par- 

From 
there 
left a large quantity of pieces, 
such 





There two methods 


ticularly cross-seams. 


this careful selection is 
and other 
which we 
follow the 
method; they utilize 
fragments by piecing 
together an almost indefinite 
number, the seams running 
this way and that way and 
the goods made 
in this manner are sold for 
what may seem low prices, but 
they are not durable, and in 
the end, which usually comes 


as edges un- 


desirable portions, 
sell to those who 
second 


these 


every Way, 


quickly, prove to be very high- 
priced, the seams opening out 
and pulling apart, leaving mis- 
shapen and _ ill-looking  gar- 
ments, 

We have a goodly number of 
sacques and dolmans, and silk 
circulars lined with squirrel and 
mink, of every size in the latest 
shapes, made by the first meth- 
od; we can’t sell them as low 
as those which are made from 
remnants, but we offer them 
for as little as honest goods 
can be sold for. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Up Town Store: 

Broadway and Twentieth Street. 
Down Town STORE: 
Grand and Chrystie Streets. 





John N, Stearns & Co., | 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


AMERICAN SILKS, 
BROCADES AND SURAHS 


IN ALL GRADES, A SPECIALTY. 


Our regular SURAH that 
is retailed at One Dollar is 
the cheapest colored silk sold 
in America. 

For sale by all First Class 
Dealers and Warranted. 


Warerooms, 458 Broome St., 
New | York. 


S.C. & S. 





Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


6th Ave. and 19th St., 


Will offer during next week a special bargain of 


3,000 FINE FRENCH HAIR SES, 


Consisting of deep Cape, lined with fine quality of 
Quilted Satin, and Muff to match. 


PRICE $4.50; 
WORTH AT LEAST 86.50. 


NOW READY : 
OUR NEW FASHION CATALOGUE, 


““THE FOUR SEASONS,” 


Subscription Price, One Dollar per year. 


The most complete Shopping Guide published, 
(Sample copies sent free, if applied for now.) 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON. 


R. H, MACY & 60., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th in 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION To OUR 
LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL COODS 


THAT ARE NOW OPEN. ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


Suits & Cloaks,and Hats & Bonnets, 


BOTH i{MPORTED AND THOSE OF OUR OWN 
MANUFACTURE, 


Black and Colored Silks 


OF THE MOST APPROVED MAKES AT THE LOW 
EST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES, 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN. AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS COODS 


HE NEWEST FALL STYLES AND COLORS. 
LINEN GOODS, BLANKE D LACE yur 
TAINS AT LowER Pulcies THAN HA 
LED FOR YE 


Ladies’ “Muslin Underwear. 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


MAIL ORDERS W ~~ — re PROMPT ATTE 


R. H. MACY & CO, 
(0,000 PAIR BED BLANKETS. 


We have added largely to our immense stock of 
Blankets from the great auction sales of a a 
Allen. Lane & Oo, and Rivinus, Rogers & Janford— 

« altogether one of the larest and best stocks of 
Bian =o ever offered at neal. 
Prices from 1,1 to OP) per 

Also, 5,000 Gray Bed and Horse Blan 
™Yoe be eal atc sot excellent 

ou may expec 

We solicit an examination of 
80D ‘of prices. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 
250 CANAL STREET, 
Between Broadway and Centre Street. 





Hy Bog all of which 


e eceds, and compari- 





NEIL'S, 


6th Avenue and 20th Street. 


NEW GOODS 


AT 


Low Prices. 
SIX THOUSAND DOZEN 


BONNETS AND HATS. 


ALL POPULAR STYLES, 
IN FELT, VELVET AND PLUSH. 
SPECIAL REDUCTION OF 


1,000 TRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS. 


FINE ASSORTMENT (OF 


Ostrich Plumes, 


{IN ALL NEW COLORS, AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
FANCY BIRDS, BREASTS AND WINGS. 


RIBBONS. 


1,000 PIECES COLORED PLUSH RIBBONS, SATIN 
BACK, 8 AND 4 INCHES WIDE, 25c. PER YARD. 


PLUSHRS AND VELVETS. 


%-INCH SEAL BROWN AND BLACK PLUSH, 4.50 
PER YARD. 

BLACK BROCADE VELVETS, $2.48 AND $2.98 PER 
YARD. 

COLORED STRIPED SILKS, 68c, PER YARD. 

BLACK MOIRE SILKS, 7%. PER YARD. 


LACES AND LACE GOODS. 


THREE HUNDRED PIECES ALL-SILK BLACK 


SPANISH LACE, 
10c., 12c. and (4c. PER YARD; 


FORMER PRICE, 80c., 40c. AND 60c. 
COLLARS, HANDKERCHIEF, FICHUS, etc. 


CLEARING OUT SALE OF 


KID GLOVES. 


JOUVIN, 3 BUTTON, b0c., AND 4 BUTTON, 65c. 
JOUVIN, 6 BUTTON, %c,, AND MOUSQUETAIRE 
GLOVES, 8c. 
COMPLETE LINES OF TxEFOUSSE AND JOUVIN 
AND LACING GLOVES. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S CASHMERE AND BILK 
LINED GLOVES, 


WOOLEN MITTENS. 


BROCADE SILK HANDKERCHIEFS. 
150 DOZEN COLORED .CHINA SILK FICHUS, 48c. 
AND 6c. 


PARTMENTS. 


500 GENUINE RUSSIAN HAIR MUFFS, $1.25 EACH. 
FANCY GOODS AND TOILET ARTICLES. 


FINE ALBUMS, 21.89. 





PASSEMENTERIES, PLAIN 
FRINGES AND MARABOUTS. 
ALL NEW DESIGNS IN IMPORTED BUTTONS. 


DOLMANS AND WRAPS. 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS, JACKETS, ETC 

ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF CHILDREN'S 
CLOAKS, SUITS, HAVELOCKS AND NEWMARKETS 
WILL BE FOUND IN OUR 


CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 
MERINO UNDERWEAR. 


GENTS’ DEPARTMENT, 


MEDICATED SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 81.25 TO 
@2 EACH. 

CHEVIOT VESTS AND DRAWERS, @1 TO 82.15 
EACH. 

WHITE MERINO SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, Sve, 
TO $1.25 EACH. 


AND BEADED 





|ONEILL’S. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


MEDICATED VESTS AND DRAWERS, $1.29 TO @2 
WHITE MERINO VESTS AND DRAWERS, 39. TO 
Tbe. 

WHITE MERINO VESTS AND DRAWERS, REGU 
LAR MADE, #1 AND UP. 

LADIES’ CHAMOIS VESTS, $1.60 TO $2.25. 

GENTS’ SILK AND CLOTH SMOKING-JACKETS, 

GENTLEMEN'S WHITE SHIRTS, 50c., 75c.; BEST 
gi. 

SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER AND FIT GUARAN. 
TEED. 


HOSIERY. 


LADIES’ ALL- WOOL HOSE, 39c, to 50c. 

LADIES’ CASHMERE, 75c.,85c, and $1. 

200 DOZEN SPUN SILK HOSE, ALL SHADES, $1.19, 

CHILDREN’S HOSIERY IN COTTON, WOOL AND 
SILK. 


BLANKETS. 


104 BLANKETS, 81 to 86. 

114 BLANKETS, $2.35 to 10, 

12-4 BLANKETS, #4.98 to $13. 

11-4 DIAMOND “QQ” BLANKETS, $7.98. 
124 DIAMOND “Q”" BLANKETS $9.75. 
13-4 DIAMOND “Q” BLANKETS, $10.98. 








Upholstery Department. 


250 PIECES TURCOMAN CURTAINS, 86.50 to $18, 


GREAT VARIETY MADRAS LACE CURTAINS, 
84.80 TO $23.50 PER PAIR, 


DRESS GOODS. 


44-INCH CAMEL’S HAIR, 35c, PER YARD. 

44-INCH SHOODAH 4%. PER YARD. 

44-INCH SERGE, 58c. PER YARD. 

4-INCH FOULE, Tic, PER YARD, 

4-INCH ALL-WOOL PLAID, bic, 
YARD. 


TO tec, PER 


44-INCH ALL-WOOL ARMURES, 45c, PER YARD, 


44-INCH ALL-WOOL CAMEL’S HAIR, 48c., 65c., 
AND 9%8o. 


ee ULSTER CLOAKING, $1.58 PER YARD. 


LL ues OF MOHAIR PLUSITES, $4.50 TO 
ais VE RK YARI 


H, O'NEILL & C0,, 


321 to 329 6th Avenue, 
101 to 111 West 20th Street, 


HOSIERY 


ND 


UNDERWEAR, 


THE FOLLOWING LINES OF HOSIERY AND UN 
DERWEAR ARE SPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE AND 
WORTHY OF THE CLOSEST ATTENTION: 

50 DOZEN LADIES’ ENGLISH DERBY RIBBED 
COTTON HOSE, G5c. PAIR; REDUCED FROM 
85c, 

50 DOZEN LADIES’ DERBY RIBBED MERINO 
HOSE, IN ALL COLORS, 75c. PAIK; REDUCED 
FROM #1. 

25 DOZEN CASHMERE HOSE, SOLID COLORS, 
USUALLY SOLD AT $1.25, "OR $1 PAIR, 

25 DOZEN CHILDREN’S KIBBED WOOLEN HOSE, 
IN BLACK AND COLORS, FROM 45c, PER PAIR 
UP. . 

JOB LOT OF LADIES’ FULL REGULAR MADE ME- 
RINO UNDERWEAR, 50c.; REDUCED FROM 
9Uc. 

CARTWRIGHT AND WARNER'S AND THE “STAR’ 
UNDERWEAR, IN LADIES’, MISSES’ AND MEN'S 
SIZES. 


Duncan A. Grant, 


28 W. 23d-St. & 19 W, 22d-st. 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE 


25 West 20d St.. bet. Fifth and Sixth Ars. 


NEW YORK. 

This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Wemen’s 
Youth’s, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 








from the eountry will have the best attention. 
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BJ Demine Co 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


(RETAIL) 
ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF 
AN UNUSUALLY LARGE STOCK 


FINE WINTER FURS, 


CONSISTING OF PURE 


SEALSKIN SACQUES, 
DOLMANS AND 
NEWMARKETS, 


ALSO, THE LATEST NOVEL- 
TIES IN FUR-LINED WRAPS, 
MUFFS, CAPES, COLLARS, 
ROBES, ETC., ETC., WITH EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF 


TRIMMING FURS, 


THE PAST SUMMER FOR THIS 


“fALL DRY GOODS BOUGHT 
OF US, WHICH WILL BE SOLD 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES IN THE 
CITY, WILL BE FORWARDED TO 
ANY ACCESSIBLE POINT IN THE 
UNITED STATES FREE OF ALL 


ORDERS BY MAIL FOR GOODS 
OR SAMPLES SHALL HA 


VE 
“=e AND CAREFUL ATTEN- 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & (0th Sts, 


LONELLE (0, 


6th Ave. and 20th St. 
CATALOGUE 
Now Ready, . 


SEND US YOUR ADDRESS AND WE WILL MAIL 
YOU A CATALOGUE 


Free of Charge, 


DISPLAYING THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN MIL. 
LINERY GOODS, COSTUMES AND CLOAKS 
FANCY GOODs, UNDERWEAR, Etc, 


H, O'NEILL & 60, 


321 to 329 6th Ave., 
AND 


101 to 111 West 20th st 
Re NEW YORK CITY. 

&f Our Large, Handsomely Il- 
lustrated Catalogue of reliable 
Ph and Winter stylesin 

DRESS GOODs, 
LADIES CLOAKS, 
LACES, DRESS TRIMMIN G8, 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 


8 
ben re upon recipe of gg SHOES: ETC. 


WM. HILL'S SONS & CO., 


SUCCESSORS 
HILL, MOYNAN & Co., 


=9 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS AND RUGS, 


Just received, asuperbcollection 
of Antique Daghestan, Persian 
and Turkish Rugs, among which 
are some very fine examples of 
Eastern handiwork, also a large 
and well-selected assortment ot 
Oushak, Bahndure, Koula and 
Ghiordes Carpets, in a great 
variety of sizes and colors, manu- 
factured expressly to our order, 
Also 


Persian and India Car- 
pets. 


including Khorassan, Nomade, 
Illiat, Ferahan, Mecea, Khurdis- 
tan, Bakshiesh, Futtipore,N epaul, 
Lahore, Agra, Masulipatam, Mir- 
zapore, Hoshiapur. Also 


Antique and Modern 
Embroideries. 


The above will be offered at a 
material reduction from tormer 
prices. 


W. & J, SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 
Eighteenth and haw ineteenth 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND VARIED ASSOkKT- 
MENT EVER OFFERED. ALL THE LATEST NOV. 


ELTIES IN WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, MO- 
Sts TES. VELVETS, BODY AND TAPESTRY BRUS. 
ete, 


“LS, ete., 
GREAT SALE 


INGRAIN CARPETS, 


HAVING PURCHASED THE BALANCE OF A MAN. 
UFACTURER’S STOCK AS A SPECIAL OFFERING 
WE HAVE PLACE ON SALE H : 
TIRE PURCHASE, 600 DIFFERENT PATTERNS 
BEST ALL-WOOL EXTRA SUPER-INGRAINS, AT 75 
CENTS PER YARD. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


500 PAIRS SHEILA AND TURCOMAN CURTAINS AT 
$22.50; WORTH 840, 
1,000 PAIRS RAW SILK CURTAINS AT 86.50; 





WORTH 810. 
BARGAINS IN LACE CURTAINS, 
500 PAIRS TAMBOUR AT 8: WORTH 812 
1,000 PAIRS ANTIQUE AT #6; WORTH $10 
5,000 PAIRS NOTTINGHAM AT @3; WORTH #6, 


WINDOW-SHADES 


{A SPECIALTY.) 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


Sixth Avenue and 13th St., N. Y. 


CARPETS! 


REMOV AL. 


At close of present season we will remove 
to our new and commodious buildings, 


797 & 799 Third Avenue, 


cor, 49th Street (now in course of construction). To 
avoid moving our 





m 3 
by experienced buyers from both foreign and domes. 
> featkets, and embraces all the new patterns and 
shades in 


AXMINSTER, 
MOQUETTE, 
VELVETS, 


YRNAS, 
BRUSSELS, — 


TAPESTRIES, 
INGRAINS, 
DAMASKS, 


WITH BORDERS TO MATCH. 
ORIENTAL CARPETS and RUGS, alse 
Kensington Art Squares, in all sizes, Mat- 
tings and Floor Cloths of all descriptions. 


WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY, 


We must sell this stock or move itat a at ex 
pense; therefore prices will be made to insure sale to 
| who appreciate excellent goods way below market 
prices 


Purchases ers of this paper 


b 
od tee ot charge. 


REUBEN SMITH, 


No.4 Fourth Avenue, New York, 





787 and 189 Broadway, New York, 


Near Cooper Institute. 84 and 4th Av 3 ars 
pass the door. 


SILKS For Wo ct 


Endless Beautiful Bend six 
- . pin 1 Silk W: = New freee 


Weekly Market 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


For the Week ending Friday, Nov. 2d, 1883.) 
COFFEE. 











Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice... ... 9¢@14 
Santos, Choice to Bast. i oe Pee eee 11544@12% 
EHD e6b6N N05 6605059.04405084 050% 14 @22 

SREP TC ere ee 23 @24 
SI is asic canes ctaden eae 104@14 
POE Soo oie < both these te 10 @184 
TEA, 
ERD re. 8s Bois, | De,” 18 @40 
ID i ebsites 0b bo <0dsn cans 10 @60 
Wa ddbed wide ke Sse pebeweeen 113¢@45 
SOON. 6b 00d viecd! ccdsviGectess 10 @6 
__ _ SRR eriee eae: 10 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to Se ea 64 @ 6 138-16 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..... oees 94@ 9% 
Ns adéeheetsstlccdteed 9K@ 94 
RE ERE ae 8i4,@ 9 
GRANULATED. 6.6... cece ccc sce ce 8k@ — 
WurrTe,—standard A................. 1%@ 1% 
hi catnhcckacanetan TK@ 73 
YELLOW.— Coffee O............0000.06 6K@ 1% 
I cg enn 6K%@ 6% 
G Cod (new) mp . @ 5% 
eorge’s Cod (new ar qgtl. .g— — f 
Guall Bank Goa» Pe io Bs —— @ 450 
Mackerel, No, 1 Mags........ + 21 50 @ 22 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... — — @ 15 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass......... —— @ 11 00 
Herring, per box.............. —14@ — 18 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ero, 


Frour: 

Sour Extras and Patents. .$2 30 @®4 50 
By I vc ocencecscce,. 230 @ 2 60 
Superfine Spring........... 270 @ 3 15 

Ohio, Ind., Mich,,Il., Super- 
fine Wintér....c.ccccccs 3810 @ 8 30 
State Extra brands........ 870 @ 8 80 
0 @ 3 80 


Genessee, Extra Brands... 4 15 @ 5 00 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 5 50 @ 








6 75 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 85 @ 6 40 
SOUTHERN FLoun: 
RS ee 5 25 @ 6 00 
Rare: 550 @ 6 00 
MN av boee's-kd%i-andee ces 425 @ 5 60 
Rye Fiour 
tis sintiinlitihe Kitiite «Keres 825 @ 3 50 
eee + 360 @ 8 90 
Corn Mea: 
WOR Sia. oaacdwicvsuiedich 250 @310 
Brandywine,.............. 840 @— — 
WOOO WEL, 00 cs-0000005e0e 820 @— — 
GRAIN, 
WueEat 
lie shane senncst * See #1 12k@— — 
Re IY cencie- na taacetads 103 @ 1 U3 
salar Pe ee 1p 112 @1 124 
Corn : 
es ce crete ee oe 
MM Shes'ckinedd ces 3753 
White, No2 
Oats : 
Mi dawaevbetersced ace 
COND. 6.0 bids vids iver x 
New York 
Rye: 
State........ beddbedesscar. —-— @—— 
Western pon +e tae bdener — 6 @— 66% 
BEANS: 
MID « wiles deeb eesede'ade 310 @ 8 15 
I 56 pat kénnsendeasth 840 @— — 
_,, ere 810 @315 
Peas: 
Green, 1883, # bush........ 140 @— — 
Southern Black Eye, # 2- 
bush. bag 
Pork: 
ene 


Long Clear 





Cor Meats: 
Smoked Hams......... . 


od Or ET, Oe Te eer #16 00 @817 00 
60 Ibs... —— @ 18 00 
: 19 00 @ 20 00 

21 00 @ 22 00 
23 00 @ 25 00 
19 00 @ 20 00 
—-—-@—— 
= © — 





HAY AND STRAW 

Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100lbs #$ —85 @®— 90 
Hay, No. 2, good, “ see = @— 15 
Hay, No. 3, medium “ 6 te +60 @ — 65 
Hay, clover mixed ‘ane 55 @ — 60 
Hay, Shipping, - 6 seve —50 @ — 55 
Hay, Clover - «eee —0 @— BO 
Straw, No.1, Rye eee — BO @ — 55 
Straw, No.2 Kye oeee = 40 @ — 45 
Straw, Oat ” eee —86 @ — 46 


_—_ or? 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


_—— 


NEW BUTTER. 








State Creamery, fair to choice............. 21@28 
State Dairy, and tubs........, - 22@2%6 
Trane. Senay Sale 0 008. brs 4-4 
Western, Factory, fair to choice..........11@15 
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Western, per 100 Ibs. i... .. 
Cit ' 


Flat, good to prime... 
Skims, choice... . 





" ILE das 9) ~ «St 
EGGS. 

Jersey, single bbls, per doz........ 254¢@ 27 
State and Penn., fresh laid...... .. 27 @ 214 

Western, fresh-laid............ --» 244 @ 

Canadia&. i /.. .ccnel'l. hack. fk — @ 24 

VRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys, prime... .cos secces.s. ae —10 @— 16 

Spring Chickens, near a icaeaes —15 @— 16 

Sowm, Pilla... ..%..2.; 40a. 13 @— - 

‘* State and Western...... —ll @— 12 

Dusks, por ls se. 65 dasa. dene. ob —10 @—18 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage, L. L, per 100.......... 4 00 @ 6 GO 

Cauliflower, per bbl. ............ — 50 @ 2 50 

Potatoes. L, L. per bbl........... 100 @ 2 00 

Sweet Potatoes, Va., per bbl..... 1 50 @ 2 00 

Turnips, Russia, L. [., per bbl... 1 25 @ 1 50 

Onions, White, per bbl.......... 126 @ 2 25 

Gulneh, TERME. 5 oss c4tt ce 1 25 @ 1 37 

VOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 

Apples, West’rn N.Y., m’x'd @ bL#3 560 @®3 75 

‘ Baldwins, per bbl,...... 800 @ 8 25 

‘*  Greenings, per bbL...... 3 00 @ 8 YB 

‘** Inferior, per bbl. .... +--+. 125 @2 00 

Pears, Dutchess, per bbl....... 500 @ 6 00 

** Common, per bbl........ 175 @ 2 60 

Grapes, Concords, per lb...... @ 6 

‘*  Delawares, per Ib........ 7 @ WwW 

** Catawbas, per Ib. ... @ 7 


- 6 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl. 9 50 @11 50 
ol “ * percrate 825 @ 8 50 


“ 


06 Frosted, per crate.. 1 50 @ 1 75 


Florida Oranges, per crate...... 300 @400 
Peanuts, Virginia, hand-p’k’d. 
RR Fee pis 2@ — 
Pecans, per Ib................ — 8 @-—-9 
Hickory Nuts, per bush....... 100 @ 1 2% 
Chestnuts, per bush.......... 400 @ 6 00 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUITY. 
Coeeeeeeereres =—= @—— 
Peaches, Peeled............0.00 —10 @—14 


Peaches, Unpeeled............. —6 @— 6% 
DOOMNNIOD «o.oo ent Fecdhegs,. — 9f@— 9% 
ONG 5 64). 6a ave decide dank «+ 16 @—17 
Huckleberries,.........0..+s0+s —10K@—114 
Raspbakrles, . .i:. srs occccecccnes —21 @—27% 
CATTLE MARKET, 
Western, heavy wethera......... —5 @ — 
Mixed, Western. ....:.....0+. esc —4 @—- 44 
nie Jersey and near-by...... 4 @— 4% 
Byatng Sams, Kis os sc nceeece -~5 @—6 
Live Calves, prime.............. - I4@— 94 
ve sa fair to good........ —8 @—9 
sa “6 buttermilk fed...... 3 @— bY 
“6 “6 common,.......... —17 @ 1% 
Dressed Veals, good to fine... .. —12 @—18 
- a, ee —134,@-- —- 
Hogs, dressed, ....... tigress 64@— 6% 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Rite Per Ton, 
Soluble Pacific Guano........., 8— — @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. puperphoaphate 87 00 @40 00 
‘*  Ammoniated Dis'’d Bone 82 00 @35 00 
“ U.8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @30 50 
‘© Ground Bone........... 31 00 @83 50 
‘* Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 00 
‘* Potato Fertilizer... ...,.. 45 00 @48 00 
** Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 @50 00 


“Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @35 00 


Baker's Potato Fertilizer ........ 50 00 
Wheat © miss es 50 00 
“ * Cabbage * *- 7... 47, 51 00 
“AA Ammoniated Super- 
hosphate Fertilizer. . 45 00 
* Pelican Bone Fertilizer, 87 50 
Sotelo compounded to order: 
omestend Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load)............ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Sardy’s Phospho-Peruvian Guano 88 00 
** Acid Phosphate........., 27 00 
“* _ Atomized Phosphate..... 24 00 


(Discount on orders of 5 tons or over, ) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 


phate, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
Baugh’s ' twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 25 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 33 00 
Baugh’s Expert Bone, per 2,000 
PT ee eae His 81 00 @33 00 
Forrester’s Potato Manure... ... 50 00 
Forrester’s Cabbage “ ..,.,. 52 50 
Forrester’s Grass “ see 48 00 
Allen’s Phosphate bgkccccbelle -. 85 00 @88 00 
Soluble Marine Guano........,. 45 00 @48 00 
Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70 p.c.68 00 @70 00 
“ “ “ v “ 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(3,240 Mas)... 20. sececcot ees 52 00 @54 00 
Bone, und fine, average. ...,. 30 00 @31 00 
“ ~ dissolved, high grade...... — — @27 00 
German Potash Salts, Kainit.,... 7 25 @ 7 76 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. ¢.), per 
MORONS... .. Urinal nkiede soe» 5T@ 1 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 Ibs.— — @ 3 


Dried Blood, per unit.,......... — — @ 
AS .—We quote 5@— cents for Pot and 
— @6% tor Peart. 


GOOD NEws 

™ LADIES! 

Greatest inducements ever of- 
fere 


d, Now's your time to get 
orders for our celebrated Tens 


ee. a Leanti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Ten Set, or Handsome Decorated 


4s wiga 'r ew i r 


First-Class Printers’ Materials, 





bry be Seems Bon roe 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[November 8, 1883. 





IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 
Artistic Pottery, Plaques, Sevres, Dresden, Royal 
Worcester and Vienna Ivory Ware, Bisque Fig- 
ures and Busts, Parian Ware in ge variety. 
Richly decorated Dinner, Tea and Breakfast sets. 
Fine Table Glass-ware, Clocks, Bronzes, Fancy 
Goods, Fancy Metal mounted and St. Germain 
Student Lamps. A large assortment of Toys, 


Dolls and Games. 
Novelties by every steamer. 


29—88 Park Place, New York, 


N. W. Cor. Church St., opposite Klevated Rail- 
__Feoad Station. __ 


OR “NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE, 


The only Sewing Machine that can be © 
USED WITH SAFETY TO HEALTH 


Can you AFFORD to be without it‘ 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N.Y 


rurchase our CHRISTMAS 
Rem ENT until you have seen 
our, IMMENSE HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE of Toys, Novel. 
ties, Fancy Goods, ete, } alled free, 
AP ARLEN PRE Gh NE 


Address Eureka T. & N. CO., 
87 Warren St., New York. 


MAKE A NOTE OF THIS. 


IT WILL APPEAR BUT ONCE. 


Kevr Tngland Subserigtion Agency. 


Meriden, Conn. 


Combination offers for 1884: 








Independent................... 83 00 
Meapteeent yicisi-- 48 | Opedtee 
e, N, ¥.( Wee ‘ 

Wis twake.... ne 830 | 88.75. 
Baby Land............. 50 

{ dependent............. 83 00 

far ere’ Weekly or Monthly oOo Our Price 

mt. Nichoins.. pears | for alt five, 
ur Litth Men & Women. 1 ¢ 2 | wD.05. 
TEE cecccccccccceceseccececsscee 7 

Ipdopendent..... a +4 ) 

ST meses cmvoonss 

Youths’ Companion ( | ue Fue 

Subscribers) yf 810.25 ’ 

jodey or Peterson 0 we 
o We POMOMM......reccccceees oo 





Special figures on any combination. Send for Cata- 
logue containing list of 1,400 Selected Periodicals, 
with Club rates to single subscribers. 


Mailed Free to any address. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Address 


THEO. F. LANE, 


Meriden, Conn, 
Mention Tus INDEPENDENT. 


SELECTED PERIODICALS. 


Morrow’s Price List sent for a 
Stamp. 


HE DEALS IN THE BEST EXCLUSIVELY. 
SUPPLY THE YOUNG PEOPLE AND 
CHILDREN. 

Here are a few of his sample prices : 

Pub. Price.) _. . 
Dio Lewis? Monthly, $2.50 | His price for 
Harpers’ Monthly, 4.00 | : 
Wide Awake, 2.50; all five is 
N. Y. Tribune (8.W.), 3.00 | 11.75 


Independent, 00 } 
Herald of Health, %1.00) ,,. ‘ 
Harpers’ Weekly, 4.00 | His price for 


Atlantic Monthly, 
N. Y. Tribune (W.), 2.00 11.25 
Independent, 8.00 on 
Similar reductions made on almost any com- 
bination desired. Give your choice, inclose a 
stamp with request and he will quote price. 


JOHN MORROW, 
Taylorstown, Wash. Co., Pa, 


4.00 all frei 











Iusurance, 


COMING TO CONFESSION. 





A supsoriper in Alliance, Ohio, sends us 
abundle of documents of the Guaranty 
Safety Fund Mutual Life Association, lo- 
cated in that place. The policy is called a 
‘* Certificate of Membership and Policy of 
Insurance.” The promise is for a specific 
number of dollars, payable within sixty 
days after death, and is not restricted to 


” 


‘‘as many as” the assessments amount 
to, nor is it made by the terms to turn on 
any other contingency, except one, to be 
This looks like a definite 


what is it condi- 


presently stated. 
promise, at least. On 
tioned? Upon the payment of definitely 
stated expense fees annually, and a rather 
indefinite fee tri-annually ‘‘for the benefit 
of the mortuary and guaranty fund”; and 
the insurance 


promised is subject to 


deduction for any of the annual fees un- 


paid, for she first five years. A paid-up 


policy is promised after ten years, for 
70 per cent, of the total tri-annual pay- 
ments. These expense charges are, for 
the first year, #7 for the first $1,000, and $5 
for each additional $1,000; a payment of 
#5 per $1,000 annually is required 
for the first five years, and #3 an- 
nually thereafter. The tri-annual mortuary 
assessments are to be laid, according toa 
table given in the by-laws, from ages 25 to 
60, which is figured as percentages on the 
amount insured, the rate increasing regu- 
larly year by year. More exactly speaking, 
these figures are outside figures, or, in the 
words of the by-laws, ‘‘ the following tables 
of rates per cent. on the insurance 


of each member at the respective 
ages and according to the years of 
insurance, shall constitute the yearly 


maximum liability of each member, or 
basis from which the dues once in four 
months and further mortality assessments 
necessary to pay his portion of the death 
losses at each assessment period shall be 
deduced.” In a circular, we find these 
dues for $1,000 stated, without any sugges- 
tion of variableness, in plain figures, in- 
creasing with age. Thirty per cent. of the 
mortuary fees is to be set aside to form the 
safety fund, which is emphasized as the 
security of the scheme. Seventy per cent. 
is to pay the accruing losses. If this proves 
insufficient, an assessment is to be resorted 
to; but ‘‘ the tri-annual dues will probably 
be sufficient in themselves to meet the 
losses of the company for some time to 
come; and should any assessment be re- 
quired it will necessarily be very light, al- 
most nominal.” 

The contingency above referred to, as 
stated in the policy, is ‘‘ that this policy is 
conditioned upon the amount stipulated 
herein being realized from the assessments 
made on members to meet it, and that no 
assessment shall be made for the payment 
of this policy if there be enough money in 
the treasury to the credit of the mortuary 
and guaranty fund to pay the same at its 
maturity.” 

This association is only a year old; and 
we have no reports of its progress. Its 
documents are not quite free from the char- 
acteristic muddiness which pervades co- 
operative literature; but we recognize and 
admit that the plan shows a much higher 
than usual grade both of intelligence and 
honesty. Of course, the claim of simplicity 
and cheapness is set up; there could be 
nothing left to be said if this were not. 
The sufficiency of the charges proposed 
and the practicability of the scheme are 
details with whieh we need take no concern 
to-day, although we may do so hereafter. 

The attempt is interesting. It is directly 
in line with the admission, made at the re- 
cent co-operative convention at Detroit, 
that graded assessments and some accumu- 
lation are indispensable. That convention 
agreed ‘‘ that either the rates or the benefits 
should be graded to meet the acquirements 
of standard mortality tables,” and ‘that 
the new members should he protected 
against bearing or sharing the cost of in- 
creasing mortality of the old members by 





either accumulating a fund or increasing 
the rate with age.” The circular of the Al- 
liance association discourses thus: 


‘‘ All insurance experience and statistics show 
that about 20 per cent. of the members admitted 
into a company lapse the first year. An assess- 
ment or co-operative society does, therefore, out 
of every 1,000 persons insured, carry 20 per cent., 
or 200 of them, one year, without receiving 
any contribution from them toward paying the 
death losses. The second year, about 124 per 
cent., or 100 of the remaining, 800 lapse, who do 
not, therefore, pay anything for the insurance 
enjoyed by them the second year ; and soon from 
year to year. The paying members must make 
good the deficiency of the defaulting ones; and 
yet both enjoy the same indemnity. This isa 
palpable injustice to the persisting members, 
and enhances the life cost of the insurance, on 
the average, about 10 per cent.” 


Doubtless the retiring members could 
bear a different testimony as to this charge 
that they escape all assessments; however, 
the plan proposes to “ take it out of” them 
in advance, and that very promptly. 

The proudest claim of co-operativeism has 
always been that it has no assets and needs 
none. Wanting funds for a loss, it raises 
them, plus the trifle required for expenses, 
by an assessment; the assets and reserve 
remain in the members’ pockets; and sim- 
plicity, economy, freedom from extrava- 
gance and the possibility of theft, are thus 
secured. While the possible increase in as- 
sessment Calls has been generally admitted, 
the claim has always been that new acces- 
sions of young men will keep them down. 
Now the accumulations and reserves which 
have been so denounced are to be created; 
the law of increasing mortality is openly 
admitted; and the rates are to steadily in- 
crease. ‘ 

Thig is all interesting, as it is inevitable. 
It is a copy of the regular plan, as to all 
that is good in it; but we have no objec- 
tion. It has been repeatedly said in these 
columns that the regular companies have 
neither monopoly in insuring life nor any 
superior plans or advantages for doing it; 
the thing to be done is, to get in money 
enough, and the method is of no conse- 
quence, mathematically speaking, provided 
the money is got in as fast as wanted. 





Reserves and accumulation are a means 
and an incident only; they are no part of 
the mathematical solution of the problem. 
Make it a gradually increasing premium, or 
a level premium, or a gradually decreasing 
one, or a single payment at the start, or an 
assessment for each death—it is all the 
same, provided the money comesin. The 
assessment plan does not get it in, but that 
is because the assessments are not large 
enough, or because people will not pay 
them. If the co-operatives, from the failed 
reliance upon post mortem assessments, 
turn to copying the reguiar plan of trying 
an increasing payment, to be collected ante 
mortem, they are welcome to the trial, and 
the plan which best suits human nature 
and social conditions will succeed best. If 
they can hold on to their boasted cheap- 
ness and still keep their members together 
and supply such insurance, they will prove 
themselves the true heirs to public favor. 
But they must do it fairly, and by the hard 
test of not less than twenty years’ time. 








Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus, 

The Maas, non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
M. 5. B. EDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
anager of Agencies. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broadway, N. Y. 


1883 

















Cash Capital pwesen ns nes rrseres eves BI, 

Reserve for reinsurance,.,..... coe 5 6 
Reserve for all other liabilities 

NET SURPLUS. ............. - 832,744 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882.. .82,565 141 29 


B. S. WALCOTT, President, 
I, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Seco’y 








$50,000,000, 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


SS50,800,396 82. 


Of this amount about onesfifth is surplus 


Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POL 


and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
ICY HOLDERS, the Company being a purely 


mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus is divided among 


Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been paid by the Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
) W YORK LIFE was organized in 1845, has received from ae. over $109,= 


000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $6 


500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount 


id Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 
payments to the Company by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and threes 


fourths per cent. on its average assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was' 
Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 


due and unpaid January lst," 1883. 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company; 


issued and maturing in the same years. The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some ages, 
was less than $1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned all. 
premiums paid with interest at about savings bank rates. 


The YORK 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 


liberal contract than the law requires. 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company’s 


Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


‘MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 





petits MEL .detas Bteceestnees $16,432,181 85 
Ahabilitios.............cccccceceveees 13,864,889 62 6z 
Total Surplus.................. $2,.567.202 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
(JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE (CO. 

OF NEW YORK. 


w. A. BREWER, Jr., + -~ 





President. 












Inthis Company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
companies, in Non- — 
feitable dividends to keep 
their policies in force 
See Charter. 


Orrick, COAL AND [RON 
EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Corner New Church and Court- 
land Streets, New York. 


ROYAL 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 

Heap Orrick, METROPOLITAN DisTRICT, 
NO. 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
TRUSTEES: 

BENJ. B. SHERMAN, ROYAL PHELPS, 
JACOB D. VERMILYE. 

E. F. BEDDALL, Manager. 
WM. W. HENSHAW, Aan a, 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, { Brook York, 100 Broadway, 








Continental , Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague Sta. 
Buildings: a No.1 106 Broadway, E. D 

Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,618,717 56 
Reserve for all other claims.... 201,230 07 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 00 
Be Ci stone sete nasnsiccccisnxis 1,641,032 97 


Total Assets, July Ants 1883. eer eae 


This Compeny te ite bt under 
restrictions of the a York Safety ro 3 law, “the 
two Safety Funds together equal $1, 











DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F.C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 
GEORGE BLIS AMUEL A. SAWYER 





».B. CHITTE ENDEN, JNO. L. RYKER 

. SWAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 
HENRY ¢ ©. BOWEN, WELLINGTON CLAPP 
Al RELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULD. ING, 


WILLIAM M. VAIL, RICHARD A. Mo€ SURDY 


THEODORE 1. HUSTED, JOHN H. REE 

WELL, JOHN H. EARLE 
D. H JHARLES H. BOOTH, 

. RICHA' RDS, WM. H. HURLBUT. 

HORAC iE BO CLARL: EDWARD MAR 
SEYMOL ts, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX OR M. BUCKING 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILYE, 
EW CORLTES, JACOB B WENDEL 
JAMES FRASER, LAWRENGE TURNURE. 


CYRUS PECK, east | 
TRBY, Sec, Local Dep't 


B. 0, TOWNSEND, Sec. > Ly pt, 
P CHAS. H. putc ‘R Kee, Brooklyn Dep't 


THE o- TINENTAL 
LIFE INS ° 
ANCE CO. om 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 

ASSETS, 

$2,734,417.49 
SURPLUS, 

$504,337.06. 











NIAGARA 


ire Insurance Company 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 
62d Semi-Ann = Statement, Jan. 1st, 1882 


Reserve as cceconeesesesce 
rve for yf hE bes cbveveoddce 
Reser “yh La we all other liabilities 


wrioeanthemcronostartey, ea 


Poltcyholders 2 in thia (fompany 1,750.18 750,190 35 
NRW York the arent of oe LAW. 


THOS. F, GoopRICH, BeLER NOT AN, Breadent. 


PEN ITAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. 
uner o. BROWN Seer ©. HUEY, President, 
RELY MOrvaL, 
tor inne value. 


STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
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jurance at net cost. 





The Twenty-third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1882. 


AmouNT oF LEDGER AsbETS, January Ist, 1882............... cece cece eee ceeseeeeeeess Al, Sil, 949 08 


INCOME, 


ee EEC Ne ER ene eT eee eS $8,922,369 08 
Interest, Rents, and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of 
Real Es 956,802 83—$11,879,171 41 


The net rentals of the Society's buildings, giv ing no credit for the part occupied 
by the Society in its business (which in the case of the New York Pildind is about one- 
third of the entire space in the buildin 6)» yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 
of maintenance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government bond, $53,391,120 44 


ewcnamuen a semane 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments 








lait OTB... ree rcccecccrnccenecdeeseccescccescecs $2,996,950 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities ....... .......ccceccccsececceccecsceccs 2,841,044 83 
ee Sn ccc crstewnguss44sdeibuusabeedabedsah’tdeeuncheatin mal 189, 50 
Total Paid Policyholders - ~ . ~ - - $5, 977,541 “56 
RN Ci 0. 5'5 0165 :6:4:40'09' 0c 02, $50 04d Sema se rnRbndsadetonsepNenaadescne 7,000 00 
Ns ccnnscrrhbenieses: osenegnankeamareneneaendedkeueie 891,423 49 
No baie c oid xa-0 66400053 06sdenss se nibivewetbeeee vedbebereeeanesenses 883,547 82 
Pe GI ION Go 9055 55g db 060 150 bskdesandpenetsmuesasadicadiis 102,026 03 
ToraL DisBURSEMENTS.. b dN dKcotead bdamedubtees Mime ae deka reeesbederwadanens #7, 861,698 90 
ye ee I, BI io isk. ako. cisinsin ig. cou 05 (go wae. @ webb ceee #45, 529,581 54 
ASSETS. 4 

i aos ons nce ce ierenstesdebvebanhader baemiedebasnedeaneeeasee 11,286,129 27 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- 

a OE PT ee ee RE Pe ae 5,730,148 84 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks. authorized by the laws of 

Tr yeaa ile abe NORE enters on Mme 11,651,371 97 


Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $18,291,618)..................... 10,417,000 00 
A detailed statement of these loans and the securities upon which they are made is an- 

nually filed with the Society’s report in the Insurance Department of the St#e 

of New York, which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 

of the Society. 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 

and Society’s Buildings in other cities. 


pascoweasbaes GhaedleevErettae sree tenses 8,520,484 60 
Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- 
ise hticddkonbsmatasd aad adede ts kins nernns oN eKeiSts ws bitin ws Oacudeieesce 2,897,983 44 
Se Te re Sie I Se Is 6:6 :0:0:010.0:0:6:56 600656600 000000e9ssseeceeees 468 4 
45,5, 581 54 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost 606,908 03 





eID Gi rn NO SI I 5 5 59:0 5.08 00:00:10: 0:0:0-9:6 0:00: 95:0008060 cndekaesbawes 766 29 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, $33,220) aan 287. 00 
PE NS dics dngescnccssheccesrepconeneds bocsbevecdesededs tabeteusesanse 805,728 
Total Assets, Dec. 31st, 1882 $48, 025,750 86 86 
ToraL LIsBILiTIES, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing policies” 

COR Be I ys 0 eters ctccccencinseqsionnad Penn ctuhenodal te cidenees 87,367,076 39 


Total Undivided Surplus ~ $10,658, 674 47 47 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class is $65,718,422 47 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is $4,945, 
New Assurance written in 1882, 7 ~ = . $62,262,279 > 
Total Outstanding Assurance, s - - - 232,829,620 00. 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one one year. 








For sixteen yearse-1867 to 1882, both inclusiveesthe Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 
Total amount paid pollcynaseere ee since BA organization of the Society, 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 


* See last Massachusetts Report. 





The Society issues a plain and simple contract of assurance, free from burden- 
some and technical conditions, and INCONTESTABLE after three years. 
Such policies are payable IMM EDIATELY. ‘upon the voonays of satisfactory proofs 
of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, usual with other companies. 


The Society has no contested claims on its books. 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversionary, dividends 
will be declared available on settlement of ae anntal — to ordinary participating policies, 
From the undivided surplus contributed by policies'in the Tontine class the amounts a Livable to 

licies maturing within the current year be duly declared, as their ve ann jums 
come due. e valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American Experience 
Table of Mortality, with 44, per cent. interest, the legal standard of the State of New York. 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS, rt Actuari 
J. G, VAN CISE, ne 

We the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ‘examined the accounts and counted and ex- 

amined in detail the assets of the Society and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 


correct. 
BENNINGTON F. pe 
NRY 8. TERBELL, 
HENR 


E. Y V. BUTLER, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appointed October 25th, 1882, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Henry B. Hype, Joun A, STEWART, Grorce DeF. L. Day, Samuri Borrowe, 


GroraEe D, Moraan, U. 8. Grant, ALaNson TRASK, Sreruen H, Pur11rs, 
Grorce T. ADEE, Joun D. Jones, JouN SLOANE, Samurt W. Torsey, 
Henry A. Hvugwsvt, Rost. Lenox Kennepy, | Asupet Green, CHaries G. LaNpon, 
Wii11am H. Foae, Cnauncey M, Derrw, Parker Hanpy, Louis FrrzGERap, 
Wiritim A, WHEELOCK, BensamIn WILiiamson, | Henny V, Burien, Wrr11am M, Briss. 


Hewry Day, Henny M. ALEXANDER, 
Henny G. Marquanp, Wr11sm WALKER, 


E. Bouprnor Corr, 








Henry R. Wotcort, 


James W. ALExaNDER, Gzorce W. CARLETON, | OxiveR Ames, Denver. 

Hewey 8. TERBELL, Guornce G. KELLoaa, Eustace C. Fitz, SamvzL G. Goopricn, 
Tuomas 8, Youna, Epwarp W. LaMBERT, Boston. London. 
Rosert Buss, B. F. Ranpours, Tuomas A. Brwpie, A. Van Bencen, 
Danzer D. Lorp, Jose F. DE NAVARRO, Groroe H. Srvart, Paris. 

James M. Harsrep, Joux J. MoCoox, T. De Wirr Cuvier, Gustav. G. Pom, 
Horace Porter, W. Warrewnicnt, Philadelphia. Hamburg. 





James W. ALEexanper, Vice-President. 

Samuet Borrowsg, 2d Vice-President. 

Wii11aM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

MEDICAL DIRECTORS: E. W. M.D., Epwaap Overs, M.D, 
BW. Soorn, Superintendent of Agencies, 


Henry M. ALExanpeR, Counsel, 
Hewny Day, Attorney. 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47. 
Lure SECURITY RCONOMICAL MANAGEMENT and 
LIBKRALITY TO'THE INSURED. 

All Forms of Léfe and Endowment Policies Isawed, 


TB. H, BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, seorees 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society of Mew York. 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Liberty Streets. 


SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 











um inesuran rape for Yosurance outlay, 
ihe provaptien of life. Soc. by pay- 
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Olaims ee occurring three years after vr han 
incontesta! ™ any cause, 





W. D. 
Superintendent of Agencies iv the ° 
ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. MICH. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorks, Janvany 267ru, 1683. 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter qf the Com- 
wy, submit the following Statement of ite 
afaireon the Siet December, 1888. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from lat Jan- 


uary, 1882, to Sist December, 1882...... 84,412,608 68 
Premiums on fepietes net marked off let 
anuary, 





Mesin qotendqpreckesqecgadehee 1,516,844 86 
Total Marine Premiums................... 06,000,688 48 
Pre te diet December: 1688 9,200,505 
botertod mae the 20° 90,018,707 36 
Returns of Premi- hess 
penses -- A9O88,204 50 
The Company has the following Assets, 
vee ‘ity, Bank tate of er Blocks Kouk on.sesne 0 
va sii Company, amend TAN, 
ee i aa “Bas 
BABDODA, 0.0.00 cccdcocvcovevecessoscess “913,171,675 08 ua 








Six per cent. interest on the outetandihg certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Hixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. ’ 


irae eee 





W. H. H. MOORE, 3nd Vice.Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pres't, 





MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Ne. 156 and 158 Broadway. 
POLICY, simple definite, liberal non-forfeitable 
ut ere 
‘Gren tothe Oommen 
HENRY STOKES, President. 


HY. Waser, Sec'y, J. L. Haram, let Vice-Prect, 
SM. Sranmms, Act'y. 8. B Sones, 94 VierPredt, 
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PASSING. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





A sar fell out of the sky one night, 

Leaving behind it a track of light ; 

A wake of gold that was lost to view 

As it melted in the expanse of blue. 

Glimmering, shimmering, far away 

The starry fleet at their anchors lay ; 

And the sky was not one whit less bright 

For the star that dropped from its place that 
night. 


A soul passed out on its way toward Heaven 

As soon as the word of release was given ; 

And the trail of the meteor swept around 

The lovely form of the homeward-bound, 
Glimmering, shimmering, there on high, 

The stars grew dim as one passed them by ; 

And the earth was never again so bright ; 

For a sou! had slipped from its place that night. 


New Yor« Cry. 
. > — 


HONEST FOR A DAY. 


BY ISOBEL H. REID. 


Sue had made up her mind the night 
before. Thinking’ over the insincerity of 
life and people generally, Mrs. Brown had 
suddenly decided that for one day she 
would be true as gold—honest as the sun- 
light. She made a solemn compact with 
herself that for one twenty-four hours she 
would think, speak and act the truth. 
That she would do nothing insincere just 
because society demanded it, or her own 
good nature suggested it; but that for one 
single day she would be honest. 

Now one of Mrs. Brown’s strongest 
creeds, although unformulated, was that a 
wife should never disagree with her hus- 
band. No matter what her real opinion 
was, it was so much more comfortable to 
agree than not to agree that, in their mar- 
ried life of ten years, Mr. Brown had ever 
held a bigh opinion of his wife’s good sense. 
Imagine his feelings, therefore, when upon 
this memorable morning the following little 
scene took place. It was before breakfast, 
and they were dressing. Mr. Brown was 
standing in front of the bureau that con- 
tained the only mirror in the room, brushing 
his hair with a leisurely nicety that was try- 
ing to the patience of Mrs. Brown, She 
was not half as far advanced in her toilet 
as her husband, and her luxuriant hair was 
awaiting ita turn of brush and comb and 
mirror. She heaved a sigh and said, ‘* Oh, 
dear!” 

“In «a hurry, Sarah? Be through in a 
moment. You don’t think I’m long; do 
you?” 

Now any other morning but this Mrs. 
Brown would have answered sweetly: ‘Oh 
no, dear, take your time.” Butthis morn- 
ing, true to her vow of sincerity, she said 
frankly: ‘Well yes; Ido. I’ve been wait- 
ing some time; and my hair is much more 
troublesome to fix than yours, you know.” 

If a roll of thunder had suddenly growled 
overhead, Mr. Brown would not have been 
equully thunderstruck. In sheer amaze- 
ment he moved aside and gave her place. 
Then he said: 

‘*Got out of the wrong side of bed this 
morning; didn’t you?” 

‘* No,” answered Mrs. Brown truthfully. 
‘‘T think I got out at the same side that I 
always do.” 

“Phew!” whistled Mr. Brown. . ‘‘ You 
are nice and cross this morning, or I 
shouldn’t say so!” 

‘‘No,” said Mrs. Brown, serenely, ‘I 
think it is you who are quick-tempered.” 

** Well!” gasped Mr. Brown ‘‘I never!” 

And he never had. He went out and 
slammed the door. Mrs. Brown sighed, 
but went on arranging her hair and finished 
her dressing. She resisted the momentary 
impulse she had to run after her lord and 
smooth down his feathers, and soon felt 
the sustaining glow of self-approval, 

‘T's hard,” she thought, ‘ but) I>will 
do it. Surely society is in a bad state 
when the simple truth appears to be so very 
unexpected.” 

At the breakfast table she was serenely 
placid, eating and drinking in a calm sort 
of way, and paying uno attention to the 
scowl on the face of her husband opposite, 
although usually any such symptoms would 
have been soothed and smoothed away at 
once with sweet words and anxious care, 
This morning she was honest; she didn’t 








think he deserved soothing, and she wasn’t 
going to give in. Mr. Brown went off: to 
business out of humor with himself, his 
wife, and everything in general. After he 
had left, Mrs. Brown went down-stairs to 
see the butcher. She said to the boy; 

‘This is a poor piece of beef; and you 
know it.” 

‘*Marm?” said the boy, his eyes staring. 

“You take this back to Mr. Johnson and 


; tell him that I think that it is cheating to 
| send me such a poor piece of meat as this, 


when I pay him the very highest price for 
everything.” 

**Yes’m,” said the boy, still staring. 

‘** Well! Take it and go ’long.” 

‘*Yes’m,” said the boy, still dazed, as he 
lifted the piece into his basket and turned 
to go. He was amazed. Never before had 
Mrs. Brown found fault; and they had 
palmed off on her in times past many a 
piece of beef not weighed in the scales of 
justice. 

Bridget was standing open-mouthed near 
by. 

Mrs. Brown gazed meditatively over the 
top of her head, and her glance, to Bridget’s 
eye, seemed a trifle severe. 

‘*Plaze, ma’am, phat is it?” she said, 
humbly. 

““T was just thinking, to tell the truth, 
Bridget,” said Mrs. Brown, with a laugh, 
‘how nice and wavy your hair was, and 
wishing that I had it. You don’t have to 
put itupin crimp papers over night; do 
you?” 

“Oh! noa, ma’am!” beamed Bridget. 
“[doant! Shure but it’s the plague of me 
life it is; always tanglin’ up that tight 
there’s noa coamin’ it dacently.” 

“Well; it’s very pretty,” answered Mrs. 
Brown, ‘‘ and, if it was mine, I’d be curling 
it all the time, I’d be so proud of it.” 

‘*Shure it’s welcome ye'd be to it, if J 
could only give it to ye,” laughed Bridget, 
as she turned aside to wash up the break. 
fast dishes. 

Mrs. Brown now went up-stairs, and 
there, just coming in at the front door was 
her favorite sister-in-law. 

‘“* Good-morning, Lizzie! So glad to see 
you. Come right up-stairs to my room.” 

Now Lizzie was a favorite of Mrs. 
Brown’s; and she was glad to-esee her. 
They chatted for » moment or so upov 
different subjects, and then Lizzie said: 

‘*Oh! How do you like my new hat? 
Just got it yesterday. Don’t you think it’s 
becoming?” 

Mrs. Brown took a look at it. 

‘*No—o,” she answered, reluctantly, ‘I 
don’t. I think it’s too big for you, and too 
broad.” 

**Oh!” exclaimed Lizzie, her face color- 
ing up. 

** You see,” went on Mrs. Brown, deter- 
mined still to speak the truth, ‘‘ your face 
is broad, Lizzie, any way; and ahat shaped 
like that makes it look more so.” 

“Indeed!” flared Lizzie, picking up her 
gloves and parasol. ‘‘Much obliged, I'm 
sure; but I don’t think your face is any 
narrower than mine is!” 

‘““Why, Lizzie!” expostulated Mrs. 
Brown. ‘‘T surely haven’t offended you? 
I merely spoke the truth when you asked 
me; and I didn’t—I didn’t mean to hurt 
your feelings.” 

“The truth, indeed!” snapped Lizzie. 
‘* Where would you be, if I told the truth, 
I wonder!” 

And with this last shot Lizzie bounced 
out of the room and went down the front 
stairs as fast as possible. 

‘Lizzie! Lizzie!” called out Mrs. Brown 
plaintively over the banisters: ‘ Lizzie! 
Please come back!” 

But Lizzie was deaf, and went out shut. 
ting the door to with a bang. 

Mrs. Brown went back into her bed- 
room, and—well yes—she cried a little. It 
certainly was hard, this being a champion 
of absolute truth. However, a little reflec- 
tion soon brought back her enthusiasm, and 
she determined still to goon in: the good 
new way. Just then, Mary, who had an- 
swered the ring of the front door bell, came 
up to say: ‘Mrs. Green is down-stairs, 
ma’am; and would like to see you.” 

Mrs. Brown reflected a moment. Mrs. 
Green was a talkative, gossip-loving neigh- 
bor, whom she had ever detested, but whom 
she had ever been careful to conciliate out 
of deference to the sharpness of her tongue. 


| ‘““You may tell her, Mary,” said Mrs. 
Brown, slowly, *‘that I do not wish to see 
her.” 

‘*That you’re very busy, and plaze to ex- 
cuse ye,ma’am, is it?” said Mary, under- 
standingly. 

“No,” said Mrs. Brown. ‘‘ Say just this 
—that I do not wish to see her this morn- 
ing.” 

Mary smiled and went downand deliv- 
ered the message. 

“What!” exclaimed Mrs. Green, in a 
high-pitched voice: ‘‘ Don’t wish to see 
me! What's the reason, I’d like to know? 
Has any one been carrying tales of me to 
her, I wonder? Thisis an awful town for 
gossiping, and I know it; and perhaps some 
one has told her some story about me, or 
something. Just go up-stairs again, my 
good girl, and tell your mistress that, if she 
has heard any stories, I am positive I can 
explain them all away. It would grieve 
me to be bad friends with Mrs. Brown,” she 
added, smoothly. 

Mary went up-stairs again and delivered 
her message. 

‘* Tell her, Mary,” said Mrs. Brown de- 
cidedly, ‘‘ that I have heard no stories what- 
ever; but that I do not wish to see her this 
morning.” 

Down went Mary and delivered this mess- 
age. 

‘* Well!” exclaimed Mrs. Green, ‘‘ this is 
peculiar. Tell your mistress, my girl, that 
she won’t be troubled by my calls in the 
future; but that she’ll hear from me some 
time soon!” 

And with her head in air and eyes flash- 
ing, Mrs. Green sailed slowly out. 

Mary ran up-stairs, giggling. 

‘*O, Missus! She was that put out!” 

‘I suppose so, Mary,” said Mrs. Brown 
gravely. ‘‘ But I couldn't help it.” 

An hour later Mrs. Brown sat down to 
write a note. She had received an invita- 
tion to a lunch party, given by a lady whom 
she knew but slightly, but who had invited 
her out ofconsideration for her established 
social position. It was for this reason and 
no other that she was included among 
the select and chosen few, and she knew it, 
and it annoyed and vexed her. She would 
not go; tothat she had made up her mind 
some time before; but she had intended 
sending a polite note of regret. Now she 
determined to send an honest note of expla- 
nation. Her note read: 

Mus, SMITH : 

Dear Madam.—I have to acknowledge the 
receipt of your invitation for the 11th inst, 
As you have seen me but twice in your lite 
and do not know me at all intimately I am 
surprised at your asking me to a lunch party, 
asifI were an oldand valued friend. To say 
that I thank you would be untrue, because your 
reason for asking me cannot be truly compli- 
mentary to me; and to say that I regret not to 
be able to be present would be equally false. I 
am not coming, because I do not wish to come ; 
and I trust, if this sounds curt, that you will 
understand that it is with no feeling of discour- 
tesy toward you that I pen the words, 

T am, very sincerely, 
Mrs. F. Brown. 

Mrs. Brown looked at this a moment a 
little doubtfully before she put it in the en- 
velope, then smiled to herself a little 
wickedly, gummed down the flap of the 
envelope, and put on the stamp with more 
than her usual firmness. 

After dinner, about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, the door-bell rang again; and 
this time it was the minister, Mr. Jackson, 
who had come to call. 

‘*T’m real glad to see you, Mr. Jackson,” 
she said, as she came into the parlor: ‘Sit 
down,” 

‘*Delightful day! Isn’t it, Mrs. Brown?” 
said the minister. 

‘* Well; it is pleasant,” said Mrs. Brown. 

“TI called especially, dear Mrs. Brown, 
to talk over with you that plan of getting 
up a club among the church ladies for the 
benefit of the heathen. You remember 
you were among the number that agreed 
with me about its being a good and inter- 
esting way to raise money for the object.” 

Poor Mrs. Brown! Her heart and cour- 
age were downto zero! If there was one 
thing above another that she didn’t believe 
in among church works it was this very 
one of sending money to the heathen. 
But here was her pastor, expecting her cor- 
dial help and sympathy, aud there was her 
vow of sincerity and honesty! What should 
she do? For one black moment she almost 








failed; then, rallying all her forces, shesaid, 
faintly : 

‘Sir, I donot approve of getting up a 
club of this sort.” 

‘*What?” questioned Mr. Jackson. 

‘*T said, sir,” contined Mrs. Brown, gath- 
ering courage as she went on, ‘‘ thut Idid not 
approve of a club of that sort. I must con- 
fess,” she said, while her whole face flamed 
for an instant, “that I was only telling a polite 
lie when I said with the rest, the other day, 
that I thought it would be a good thing. 1 
don’t think it would be a good thing. I 
think we need to use our money much aear- 
erhome. I think we have no right to be 
treating the heathen to Bibles, until we pay 
our debts—evenif it is but a church debt; 
and after that is paid and we have any 
money to spare, the heathen in our own 
land near our own doors, I think, should 
be looked after before we go across the seas 
in search of new ones. I know such opin- 
ions are not Christian, perhaps, sir; but 
that is what I honestly think; and thinking 
80, you see, Mr. Jackson, I should bea 
regular hypocrite if I joined any such soci- 
ety a3 you propose to organize.” 

Mr. Jackson was a wise man, and a prac- 
tical one. He said: 

‘‘What you say, my dear Mrs. Brown, 
surprises me greatly; but I forbear to urge 
you to become a member of anything 
wherein your conscience would be troubled. 
Still I trust that, although you feel you can- 
not give us the help and strength of your 
presence, you will aid us a little financially. 
You know we shall need all aid possible in 
that direction,” he smiled kindly. 

This time feminine logic was greater than 
the feminine heart, and the good man was 
astounded when Mrs. Brown exclaimed: 

‘“*Why, of course I won't! Not a cent, 
sir! How curious of you to ask me for 
such athing! Would you really, sir—you, 
a minister of the Gospel, take it from me 
after what I have just said to you? Would 
you ?” 

‘*Why yes,” smiled Mr. Jackson, good- 
naturedly. ‘*Of course I would. ‘The cause 
is good, and you would’nt miss the money, 
and”— 

‘*Mr. Jackson!” interrupted Mrs. Bro wn 
indignantly. ‘‘Allow me to say that I do 
not think very much of you!” 


‘“‘Wha—wha— what?” stammered the min- 
ister. ‘‘You—you—don’t—don’t— Where 
is my hat, please, Mrs. Brown? I really am 
not very readily provoked; but such a re- 
mark as this, is really—really—not to be 
received! I have the honor—the honor, 
ma’am,” saidthe good man, trembling with 
rage, ‘‘to bid you a very good afternoon!” 

And putting on his hat and grasping his 
cane, the poor man let himself out at the 
front door, while Mrs. Brown merely stood 
still and let him go. Once, for one mo- 
ment, she was tempted to call him back and 
recant; but then, ‘‘No!” she thought, ‘I 
will be sincere, I will be honest.” So Mr. 
Jackson left the house, hurt, wounded 
humiliated, and not at all comprehending 
how it all came about. 

Mrs. Brown heaved a sigh, and went up- 
stairs again. 

‘‘T seem to have bad luck with my call- 
ers,” she thought. 

Just before supper time she went down 
into the kitchen to see if everything was 
progressing as it should do. To her sur- 
prise the kitchen was empty! No Bridget 
there! And, worsethan that, the fire was 
out, and no sign at all of any preparations 
for supper! Where could she be? She 
looked in the cellar, she looked out in the 
back-yard—no Bridget. Puzzled and wor- 
ried, she went up-stairs again. 

‘*Mary,” she said, ‘* where’s Bridget?” 

‘In her room ma’am, gettin’ dressed, I 
think,” said Mary. 

Mrs. Brown knocked at her bed-room 
door. 

‘Bridget! Bridget!” 

‘Yis ma’am,” answered Bridget, opening 
the door. ‘‘ Phat is it ?” 

‘‘Oh-h! Bridget!” exclaimed Mrs. Brown. 
And well might slie exclaim ; for there was 
Bridget, with her hair in endless curls, and 
a pink ribbon tying them up, smiling and 
smirking ina way that, to Mrs. Brown, was 
maddening! 

‘“*Why-y, Bridget!” 

‘*Yis, ma’am,” smiled Bridget. 
they look foine?” 

‘« Bridget,” said Mrs. Brown, severely, 
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‘« pin those curls up and go right down and 
attend to your work. Don’t you know it’s 
near six o’clock and the fire ’s all out?” 

‘‘Dear me!” cried Bridget, lifting up 
her hands in dismay. ‘‘ You doant mane 
to tell me that?” 

“| do; just that; and you'd better be 
lively,” said Mrs. Brown, angrily, turning 
to walk down-stairs. 

“Shure I won’t be a minute,” said 
Bridget, excitedly ; and not waiting to tuck 
up her curls or anything else, she slipped on 
her apron and went down to the kitchen as 
fast as she could go. 

“A few minutes after six Mr. Brown re- 
turned to his home from business. He 
walked in the front gate slowly, and when 
inside of the house said ‘‘ good evening” 
to his wife, in a most dignified manner. 
Going over to him timidly Mrs. Brown 
kissed him, as was her wont upon his re- 
turn home. His face relaxed a little at 
this; but the anger of the morning was still 
upon him, and he did not return her kiss 
at all. With a sigh Mrs. Brown took a 
rocking-chair and sat down in it. Half- 
past six came and no supper-bell. Mrs. 
Brown slipped down-stairs quietly and 
tried to hurry Bridget up. She found her 
busy, red-faced and fiurried, with her curls 
still in all their splendor, hanging round her 
neck. ‘‘I’m doin’ me level best ma’am,” 
she exclaimed: ‘‘And shure it can’t belong, 
now, although it always does take some 
time for thim vigetables to cook, ma’am!” 

‘Mrs. Brown heaveda sigh and went ap 
again. Silently she rocked to and fro in 
the little arm-chair. 

‘‘Sarah,” said her husband, severely, 
“js supper never going to be ready?” Here 
is fifteen minutes past time, and I’m most 
starved!” 

** Yes dear,” answered his wife, meekly ; 
‘‘It won’t be very long now.” 

“ What's the matter,” he growled, ‘that 
it’s so behind-hand?” 

“ Bridget—Bridget stayed up-stairs too 
long,” faltered Mrs. Brown. 

“Humph!” said Mr. Brown, as he picked 
up his newspaper again. 

At seven o’clock the supper-bell rang. 

Luckily all went serenely. The vegeta- 
bles were cooked, and the meat was done 
to a turn, and all went well. 

Mrs. Brown’s tried nerves were beginning 
to rally a little, when suddenly her husband 
exclaimed in a tone of strong disgust: 

** Well!” 

‘*What is it, dear?” said Mrs. Brown, 
anxiously. 

‘See for yourself,” said Mr. Brown, fish- 
ing up with his fork along hair out of his 
dish of peas. ‘‘ That’s nice; is’nt it?” 

“I'm afraid—I guess—guess,” stam- 
mered Mrs. Brown, bursting into tears, 
“that—that’s a part of one of Bridget’s 
cur—curls!) Oh! Oh!” she sobbed, ‘‘ was 
there ever a woman so unhappy as I am! 
Oh! dear! Oh! dear! Oh! Oh! On!” 

“Why! Why! Why!” said Mr. Brown, 
laying down his knife and fork in surprise. 
“What isthe matter? What is the mat- 
ter?” 

Leaving her seat and going around to his 
end of the table Mrs. Brown put her arms 
about her husband’s neck, and sobbed out 
all her woe. “Oh! dear! Please forgive 
me, and I'll never, I'll never tell the truth 
again! Tt is'nt right to be perfectly honest. 
Itis’nt. Oh! it is'nt. And oh! oh! if you'll 


only forgive me this once dear, I'll never, 
no never”—- 


‘* For heaven’s sake!” gasped out her as- 
tonished husband. ‘Are you out of your 
tind, or what is the matter? Wrong to be 
honest! What do you mean?” 

Then, with many sobs and tears, the pen- 
itent enthusiast told him of her vow, and of 
her day’s doings, and how her injudicious 
praise of Bridget’s curls had made his sup- 
per late, and about her callers, and all of 
her day’s experience. 

And that man? Well yes; he laughed, 
He laughed until he cried! He laughed 
until his wife laughed through her tears 
with him; and they both laughed so long 
and loud that Bridget came stealing up- 
Stairs to see what was the matter, and, 
Peeping in through the doorway, Mr. Brown 
caught a glimpse of her curls; and that set 
them both off harder than ever, and ‘‘ Oh! 
me!” gasped Mr. Brown, at last, ‘‘ don’t 
— do that again, Sarah. Don’t! Honest 
or a day! Dear me! How you . would 








revolutionize the world! You always were 
quixotic my dear; but I didn’t think you 
were quite so bad as this. Honest fora 
day! Oh! goodness!” And Mr. Brown 
went off into another peal of laughter that 
only was stopped through sheer exhaus- 
tion. 

And poor Mrs. Brown? Well, the only 
good she saw that she had gained by the 
effort was that Mrs. Green was offended 
with her beyond hope of reconciliation, and 
that her husband was put in jolly good 
humor for a week. 

Jersey Orry He1ents, N. J 
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THE FIRST SUN-BONNET. 


BY JULIA NEWTON. 








In the old Grecian days, so the oracles run, 
Miss Clytie, a nymph, fell in love with the Sun, 
The great god, Apollo, and basked in his light 
From dawn until eventide shut out the sight 
Of the object of this, her most misplaced affec- 
tion, 
And left her all night in a state of dejection. 
She was growing quite thin, had no relish for 
cresses— 
A water nymph’s food—her luxuriant tresses 
Grew faded and spare and her beauty was 
waning ; 
She murmured nor uttered one voice of com- 
plaining. 
Her mother, grown anxious by depth of affec- 
tion, 
Called in all the neighbors and asked for direc- 
tion. 
In tones confidential, with tears in her eyes, 
She told the sad story and begged for advice. 
So, after discussion one oldish nymph said, 
“Tthink if your daughter would wear on her 
head 
Some sort of a covering, to keep off the rays 
Cast by Phosbus Apollo these very warm days, 
She would soon, very soon, her gay spirits re- 
gain 
And be merry and happy and healthy again.” 
This suited the mother and settled the ques- 
tion. 
She thought it good sense and approved the 
suggestion. 
Without more conpunctions she acted upon it. 
Thus came into fashion the modern sun-bon- 
net. 
But the poor little damsel, I’m sorry to say, 
Could not of her passion be cured in that way ; 
And, after a time, thc God Sun was so tried, 
And her daily attentions embarassed his ride 
Through the sweet Summer skies, that without 
more ado, 
He called up his friends and consulted them 
too. 
Then from Mount Olympus went forth the 
decree 
That Clytie, in future, a sun-flower must be. 
Which sad transformation she carried with 
grace ; 
So that e’en to this day, any mortal may trace, 
In the turning of sun-flowers from East unto 
Weat, 
A loving devotion that never can rest. 
BInGHamTon, N, Y. 
ee 


IN A TIGHT FIX. 


BY F. B. STANFORD. 





Ir was the beginning of a Summer vaca- 
tion and a windy day. If it had not been a 
windy day probably the events to be related 
would not have occured; for it was the 
wind that upset a wooden dummy in front 
of Ketchum Brothers’ clothing store; and it 
was this catastrophe that gave Tcm Wil- 
liams a new idea. He was leaning against 
a lamp-post on the opposite side of the 
street considering how he ought to spend 
his vacation and wishing he owned a bi- 
cycle; when he saw the dummy fall, be- 
smearing the suit of clothes onit with dust, 
the thought popped into his head that he 
might ask the proprietors of the store to 
hire him to take the dummy’s place. He 
would do it for small wages and keep the 
clothes that were exhibited from getting 
soiled. The money he earned would buy 
him a bicycle perhaps. 

*In Jess than a half-hour afterthis idea had 
taken possession of Tom’s head he was 
standing between two other dummies, 
wire ones, behind the plate-glass of 
Ketchum Brothers’ attractive window with 
a placard on him which bore the legend, 
“This nobby suit $12.” The affair had 
been arranged so easily, the manager of the 
store hed struck a bargain with him so good 
humoredly, and he had been boosted up 
before the window so speedily that his wits 
were rather confused. He had intended 
to stand out-of-doors, where there was plenty 





of room; but the manager preferred to put 





him in the window. When the people on 
the sidewalk began tolinger at the window 
and stare at him he was rather glad that he 
was inside. Somebody might come along 
who-knew him, he reflected; and—the 
thought startled him—his big brother John 
might spy himout. He meant to turn his 
back instantly if he saw any one he knew 
looking ia. 

But no one looked in whom Tom ever 
saw before. All that day and the next only 
strangers appeared at the window. And 
on the third day of the undertaking the 
manager of the store took a fancy to dress 
him in girl’s clothes. In this disguise his 
own mother would not have guessed who 
he was. So he soon became careless of 
his secret and stared recklessly at every 
body. A great many glanced in at the 
clothes on the dummies, and at the display 
in general; little girls in particular, with 
their mammas, stopped to admire his dress ; 
and boys now and then took the liberty to 
wink at him or make faces. 

Everything would have gone on all right, 
and Tom would probably have earned the 
money for a bicycle, if he had not com- 
mitted a slight indiscretion. It happened 
that he had not been arrayed in girl’s 
clothes a great while when a boy named 
Seth Cropper came along, and halted before 
the window. At sight of him Tom imme- 
diately became excited. Seth had borrowed 
his jack-knife—a first-rate one, with five 
blades—when they went to school together 
nearly a year before, and had carried it off 
with him. He had never seen him since. 
and he might never see him again. In 
fact, without stopping to think definitely 
what he was doing, he stepped down from 
the window, dodged behind a pile of cloth- 
ing on a counter, and then the next moment 
stole out of the wide, open door near at 
hand. He saw Seth sauntering down the 
avenue half a block away, and hurried after 
him. 

‘‘Look here, Seth Cropper,” he said, 
seizing him by the arm and trying to re- 
cover his breath, ‘‘ I’ve been looking for 
you this long while. I want that knife of 
mine you've got.” 

Seth turned red and looked puzzled. 
‘*Who are you? I haven't got any knife of 
yours. Let goof my jacket!” he said, 
rather savagely. 

‘‘Tillet goof you when you give me my 
knife and not before,” Tom answered, 
tightening his gmp. ‘*You know well 
enough whol am, I guess.” 

Several persons passing along stopped to 
find out what the trouble was. In a minute 
there was quite a crowd, and a policeman 
across the way began to move leisurely in 
their direction. 

‘‘He has got my knife,” Tom explained, 
beginning te grow confused and a trifle 
scared, but still clinging to Seth. 

‘*No I haven’t got your knife, nor any- 
body’s!” Seth declared, trying to break 
away. ‘I never laid eyes on you before.” 

‘‘For shame! Give the little girl her 
knife!” said somebody in the crowd. 

‘‘Yes, give her her knife,” exclaimed to- 
gether two or three sympathetic observers. 

‘* Here! What’s all this rumpus?” the po- 
liceman asked, pushing his way toward 
Tom and Seth. ‘*Come now; move on, all 
of you!” 


Tom had let go of Seth the instant he 
heard himself called a little girl; and he 
now slunk away in a hurry. He had been 
so excited that he had been quite unmind- 
ful of the clothes hehad on, and it surprised 
him a good deal to be spoken of as a little 
girl. He could feel the blood tingling to 
the very roots of his hair while he hast- 
ened back to the store and imagined that 
every one who looked at him saw that he 
was in disguise. 


But how could he get back to the store 
window without being discovered by the 
manager? This perplexity was what soon 
began to trouble him more than anything 
else. He tried to pluck up courage to walk 
in boldly and take his place again; but he 
hesitated foolishly. He crossed the street 
and spent several moments watching the 
store door in hopes that he might see a 
chance to rush oyer and re-imstate himself. 
Unluckly, however, the manager or one 
of his assistants continued in plain sight 
all the time. 

After waiting ond watching a long while 
Tom began to grow tired and hungry. It 
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was noon; and he wanted the luncheon he: 
had put away ina closet in the store. He 
was beginning to regret that. he had 
ever undertaken to be adummy and to wish 
that he had not kept the affair at home 
quite so much of a secret. He had told his 
mother that he was earning a bicycle by 
working in Ketchum Brothers’ store, which 
was only a short distance from his home; 
but he took care not to tell her that he was 
adummy. To go home in girl’s clothes 
therefore, was quite out of the question, He 
was, in fact, ina tight fix; and the only 
place he could think of where he 
could go was a large park at the 
head of the avenue. By the time he got to 
it he was ‘‘pretty well used up,” to quote 
his own words. 

‘‘Oh, there’s a girl over there by the 
tree!”” somebody shouted just as he sa 
down, evidently meaning him. 

‘‘Ask her if she wont play,” cried an- 
other. 

Tom turned round and saw two girls run- 
ning across the play-ground toward him. 
Three others were waiting in the distance. 

‘* Wont you play croquet with us?” asked 
one of the girls as soon as she reached him. 
‘* We want another to make up the couples. 
We'd like to have you play ever so much.” 

Tom blushed, and his first impulse was 
to say, ‘‘ All right; I'll take a hand if you 
like’; buthe checked himself. It wouldn't 
do for a girl to talk like that. Sohe said in 
a low voice: ‘‘Thank you. Yes, I will 
play.” 

‘That's ever so kind,” said the one who: 
had invited him. ‘My name is Nellie An- 
drews; and my friend's is Annie Hyde. 
What is your name, please, so I can intro- 
duce you to the other girls?” 

“It’s a homely name, and 7’d rather not 
tell it,” Tom answered modestly. ‘‘ You 
can call me Bella Williams, though, if you 
like.” 

Nellie and Annie looked at each other 
slyly, and led Tom over to the other girls. 

‘*She’ll play,” said Nellie, hurriedly. 
‘* Her name’s Bella Williams.” 

In his confusion Tom did not hear the 
names of these girls. AJl his wits were em- 
ployed wondering what would happen if 
any of them should discover that he was 
not a girl. ; 

He played with them all the afternoon, 
however, without being found out, and he 
was sorry when the sun began to set and 
they went home; for he again fell a prey to 
harassing thoughts and was left ulone with 
his hunger. Then it grew dark and he 
walked slowly toward home, deciding as 
he went along that he would venture into 
his aunt’s house, which was across the 
street from his own home, and there reveal 
his predicament. But after he arrived in 
front of the house he walked back and 
forth several minutes; and while he stood 
hesitating, a lady passed, who, he saw, was 
his aunt. She looked at him curiously 
over her shoulder, then turned and came 
back., 

‘Is there anything the matter, little 
girl?” sheasked. ‘* Have you lost your way, 
or are you wailing for some one?” 

It wasa tremendous moment for Tom, 
and his thoughts spun like a whirligig. He 
felt so ridiculous that he was ashamed to 
tell her at once the fix he was in; and he 
knew that if he spoke she would know his 
voice. So onthe spur of the moment lie 
made deaf and dumb signs. 

‘* Poor little thing!” said his aunt, tak- 
ing him by the hand and walking to her 
door. 

When they were inside the house she led 
him through the dim-ht hall and down- 
stairs to the kitchen. 

‘*Here’s a little deaf and dumb girl, 
Bridget,” she said to an old servant, whom 
Tom had known all his life. ‘She's lost; 
and I've just found her in front of .the 
house. Give her some supper, and when 
Mr. Williams comes home, I'l send word 
to the police station where she is,” 

If Tom’s aunt could have guessed how 
quickly her words took away his appetite, 
she would have realized that her speech 
had a wonderful effect on the deaf and 
dumb. The statement that she wouldsend 
word to the police station, as soon as his. 
uncle came home, upset his, stomach in-., 
stantly. He was getting into a tighter and 
tighter fix every minute, and, when alone 
with Bridget, who stared at him furtively, 
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he dropped down on the nearest chair 
quite bewildered. 

** Shure, she’s a dacent lookin’ little cray- 
ture,” said Bridget, talking to herself. 

Tom wanted to laugh; but he managed 
to hold in. 

‘If she could spake a word now, I'd be 
afther askin’ her where she got that nate 
little hat,” Bridget continued, while col- 
lecting things for the supper. 

The thought occurred to Tom that per- 
haps if he told Bridget who he was she 
might be able somehow to help him out of 
his fix. She might go over to his house and 
ask Maria, his mother’s servant, to get his 
vest suit of clothes and smuggle them across 

tohim. The clothes were in the closet of 
one of the guest chambers, and Maria could 
get them easily, he believed. At any rate, 
the scheme was worth trying, and he deter- 
mined forthwith to let Bridget into his 
secret, 

* Bridget!” he whispered softly while 
she stood across the kitchen back to him, 
** Bridget!” 

The minute she turned round, however, 
‘Tom’s courage gave out, and he stared at 
the floor as dumb as a mummy. 

‘En? Did yer moind that? somebody’s 
ufther callin’ me,” she said, looking at Tom 
with wide open eyes. Then she went to 
the door and listened. 

‘Yom stood up, pulled off the girl's hat 
he wore, and whispered her name louder 
than ever. 

** Mither of the saints!” she exclaimed, 
dropping a saucepan and grasping the door- 
knob to hold herself up. ‘It’s not dumb 
the crayture is, buta b’y! Away wid yer 

outer this afore 1”- 

**Hush! I’m Tom, Bridget. Don’t you 
see whol am? Keep quiet and don’t let 
Aunt Jane hear you,” Tom gasped in one 
breath. 

It was now Bridget’s turn to be dumb; 
and it took Tom several minutes to make 
ber understand just how he came to be 
dressed in girl’s clothes. Butas soon as 
he did she bade him ‘“ wait a bit till she 
wint over to Maria.” Five or ten minutes 
later she returned, bringing Maria with her. 

The closet in which the best suit was kept 
was locked; and the suit could not be ob- 
tained. 

‘* It’s Maria herself, though,” said Bridg- 
et in a hoarse whisper, ‘who'll be afther 
goin’ to the store forthe other clothes. You 
can jist step behind the door and slip off 
the gurl’s duds, and thin tie me apron 
round yer an’ cuddle up wid me shawl 
whilst she carries thim back an’ gits yer 
own.” 

Maria giggled, and said she would carry 
the clothes back if Tom would only hurry 
and not keep her waiting. 

Tom made haste to accept this offer, glad 
to get rid of the girl’s clothes anyhow, and 
soon appeared from behind the door in the 
scanty costume Bridget had suggested. 
Then Maria had another fit of the giggles, 
and departed. She had been gone only a 
few minutes, however, when Tom heard 
his aunt coming down to the kitchen, and 
realized that he was now in really the worst 
tix he had been at all. 

‘* Goodness gracious, Bridget! Quick, 
Hurry! Where shall [ hide?” he asked, 
darting around the kitchen. 

** Down into the cellar wid yer,” she an- 
swered, grabbing him by the arm and 
pushing him to the door which opened to 
that region. 

The cellar was dark; and Tom stumbled 
over a coal-hod and two or three boxes 
before he recovered his composure. He 
could hear his aunt talking in the kitchen 
and he wondered much what Bridget was 
telling her had become of the deaf and 
dumb girl. But after a short time he be- 
lieved he heard his aunt go up-staits again. 

** Whist!” Bridget called from the top of 
the stairs a moment later. ‘‘ Are yer there, 
Tom, me b’y?” 

**Yes, down here in the dark,” he an- 
swered, beginning to creep up to her. 

** Keep yer hidin’ thin, an’ be easy 'bout 
it; fur yer aunt’s comin’ wid yer uncle in a 
minute.” 

Bridget shut the door,and Tom scrambled 
over the boxes and the coal-hod ayain. 
Did she mean that his aunt and uncle were 
coming down to the cellar after him? He 
would be caught in a pretty fix if they did, 
he reflected. They would all have a nice 
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Jaugh at him; and his brother John would 
tell all the boys in the neighborhood what a 
little Miss Nancy he had been. 

He hunted around desperately for a place 
of concealment, and finally shut himself in 
the coal vault just as a light appeared at 
the head of the stairs, and he heard his 
uncle say : 

‘*These water pipes are a great nuisance. 
They are always getting out of order.” 

He was coming down to see about the 
water pipes; but he might take a notion to 
look into the coal vault. Tom wished he 
could bury himself in the coal; but there 
was not coal enough in the vault to bury 
him. He saw, though, that he might un. 
fasten the chain which held the cover 
over the hole where the coal was shoveled in 
out-of-doors, and then, perhaps, he could 
crawl up the tunnel and lift the cover off 
with his head. 

That was the way he escaped. As he 
poked his head through the coal hole and 
hauled himself out into the front yard he 
saw Maria, who was just opening the gate, 
jump up about three feet, scream, and then 
scamper across the street as fast as she 
could go. But she dropped a_ bundle 
which ‘Tém soon found was his precious 
clothes. He went into the area under the 
front steps and hustled them on in a jiffy. 
He had never been in such a tight fix in his 
life, nor never quite so famished. No more 
dummy business for him, he determined, 
as he rushed over home. Yet he breathed 
a sigh for the bicycle he had failed to earn. 


Lewiston, ME, 


Sanitary. 


POSSIBLE EXTENSIONS OF LIFE, 
OF TIME AND OF SEASONS. 


Ir is the opinion of those who have looked 
most accurately into the subject, with the aid of 
statistics, that the period of human life is being 
lengthened. This does not apply to all condi- 
tions of society alike, but chiefly to those who 
are able to avail themselves of the advantage 
afforded by our increased knowledge of how we 
may conform to the laws of our organization. 
However this may be it 18 very certain that the 
active period of life is being prolonged in 
various ways. Boys and girls, even if they do 
not get married, get into employment often at a 
very early age. The school life begins early by 
law ; and its busy years, with many, pass early to 
the counter or the work-places. In an inquiry 
instituted by the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts into the condition of the laboring classes, 
it was found that most of the children in the 
families of laborers contributed more than they 
cost to the support of their parents or the 
younger children, While #0 many efforts are 
being made to shorten the hours of toil, the de- 
mand for activity seems increasing. In our 
large cities thousands do not retire for rest be- 
fore twelve o'clock. If you will rise at four and 
traverse the city by the first street cars, you will 
find great numbers of the population on the 
move, It has been said that the elec- 
tric light will insensibly increase the length of 
days from one to two hours. It practically does 
away with twilight; and so makes one uncon- 
scious that day has ended until an outlook re- 
veals the outer darkness. In many cities the 
distinction between Brush light and moonlight 
has vanished. We need to watch the effect of 
all these artificial changes upon population. The 
race records many results which the individual 
overlooks, There is an advantage in this light, 
that it does not consume the oxygen out of the 
air; but by prolonging day, and by the strain 
upon the eyes which the future is sure to make 
apparent, we shall lose something of the usual 
rhythm between work and rest. We are not 
only prolonging the days, but prolonging the 
seasons. Itis not only thatin Winter Florida 
seems to be a Northern state. Change of climate 
is made from East to West and from North to 
the Middle States and in many other directions. 
Men no longer submit to the rotation of the 
seasons. They scarcely stay in their homes 
persistently enough to become acclimated. The 
relations of mankind to temperature were never 
so variable or so artificialas now. Sometimes, 
no doubt, these changes are made with great ad- 
vantage to health. But very many of these 
shifts are wholly empirical, There is need of a 
very careful study, both of persons and of locali- 
ties, in order to determine whether, after all, 
health is not jeopardized by these changes ; they 
often involve so much that is disturbing and ex- 
posing. Is it not well to direct our attention to 
the varieties of climate that may be secured by 
our own surroundings? 

Summer ventilation, for instance, can be much 
prolonged if the wire screen is kept in the win- 
dows and doors long after the mosquitoes are 
gone. The effect of a mesh of wire in cutting 
the winds or draughts is such that, in our bed- 











rooms, such a screen can be used much later 
than the open window, without them, would he 
endured. We have seen houses built with 
special reference to securing the sunlight in 
each room at some period of the day, and so as 
to be protected from the prevailing winds of 
Winter and early Spring. We know of a Northern 
hotel, in which by pine wood fires and fireplaces 
in each room, a sun verandah, another slightly 
heated artificially and another intermediate in sit- 
uation and inclosed in glass, various pure air tem- 
peratures quite imitate various climates. For 
those, at least, who are not able to make radical 
changes of climate by removal or sojourn it is 
very wise to estimate what extension or changes 
of eason can be made by the various conveni- 
ences which modern improvements afford. With 
all our fast going methods and insanitary 
complications, it is well to bear in mind 
that life and health have some advan- 
tages of which our ancestors knew nothing. 

Homes could never be made as com- 
fortable as now, or the means of subsistence 
secured with such definite direction to the wants 
of the system. It is true that not only can life 
be prolonged after disease has begun, but many 
an ailment to which we are prone can be warded 
off. Fire, air, earth, and water were once viewed 
as in elemental strife not only with each other, 
but with man himself. But we have come to 
know #0 much about each other, and so much 
about the elements and functions of the 
animal man that we can marvelously cor- 
rect maladaptations whieh occur. Pliability is 
a great doctrine as applied to man and his sur- 
roundings. It is delightful to find what adjust- 
ments there are within a certain range, however 
imperious both Nature and art may be, if we go 
too far beyond the limits of instinct and reason. 
Health and life are so relative that the study of 
these relations is a part of the true philosophy of 
life. Unbending integrity is a fine thing, and 
neighbor Pliable, as a pilgrim, was truly 
naughty. But the man, mechanical and function- 
al, is really about as adjustabie a piece of ma- 
chinery as has ever been put together. He does 
well to have his running arranged and utilized 
considerably in view of the possibility, propriety 
and even necessity of this law of adjustment 
full in exercise, 


PUZZLEDOM. 





Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” Tax IxpErENDENT, New York, 





DOUBLE DIAGONAL, 
» 90 O 4 
Ow» Oy O 
oo, 0 0 
o 


Words across: 1, A blockhead; 2, comical ; 
3, made happy; 4, a body of water; 5, coarse 
yarn. 

Diagonals from right to left: a taney; from 
left to right, chose, 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC, 
o * o * 


e228 6 
7 

ee 0.4 
i 

2 2 * & 


Words across: 1, Contorted words: 2, bulky; 
8, of a city; 4, a piece of money; 5, those in 
servitude, 

The initial letters form drones; the middle, a 
shade in a garden; the finals, a movable shelter 


(plural). 
ODD HOUR-GLASS, 


“eke He 
—_* ee * 
_—‘* * 

« 
"“* + 

-—*s*# *& * 

ee eee 


The perpendicular line is of one letter. 

The upper word across is the work of a rough 
instrument ; the next is the upper word beheaded 
and curtailed ; the next the second word beheaded 
and curtailed; the center letter is the third 
word beheaded and curtailed . 

The lowest word of the hour-glass, imperfect 
marks ; the next above, the lowest word beheaded 
and curtailed; the next above, the lower word 
beheaded and curtailed; the letter above, the 
same as of the upper part of the hour-glass, and 
is from the beheading and curtailment of the 
word beneath. 

TWO DIAMONDS. 


* - 
oe’ 6 o *% Oo 
*-_*s = *©+ © * © © * * 
o * o o* o 
- * 


1, A vowel; 2, to enlarge ; 3, sharpened; 4, a 
cave; 5, @ consonant, 

Second diamond—1, A consonant; 2, a ser- 
pent; 3, instruments with which to work; 4. 
abbreviation of a Southern State; 5, a conso- 
nant. 

Reading across the two we find some things 





that are useful, and yet, im a figurative sense, we 
are warned against. 


TWO SQUARE WORDS, 


-—** * -_** + 
eee * -—*s#* * 
*“* * * *“* * * 
*“* * * *x *& * 


Left-hand: 1, word across, earth; 2, a chill; 
8, not clothed ; 4, to conclude. 

Right-hand: 1, A foreign coin ; 2, an open or 
closed surface ; 3, an ancient name ; 4, a kind of 
cabbage. 

Read across the top of both squares—to show 
boundaries. 


ARROW, 
“**# * 
“_** * 
“** * * 
“eRe KEK KK 
*“* * « * 
** * * 
*“** * 


The Shaft is the interior of several kinds of 
shells ; the first four lettors of this is an insect ; 
the last feur a title. 

The barb, the word of five letters, is a blaze; 
the word of three letters, down, part of the verb 
to be, the upper part, of two letters (across), isa 
note in music ; the lower word is a personal pro- 
noun. The head is of two rhomboids. The 
upper—1, word (on the top) is a poet ; 2, part of 
a horse ; 3, the name of a woman; 4, an insect. 
Down—1, a consonant ; 2, an exclamation ; (con- 
tinued) 8, a twig ; 4, to sentence ; 5, for; 6, in; 
7, consonant. Lower rhomboid—1, an insect, 
2, a bird; 3, not to win; 4, commanded not to 
act. Down--1, A consonant; 2, toward; 3, a 
song ; 4, in the greatest degree ; 5, in title; 6, 
an exclamation ; 7, a consonant. 


CROBS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My firsts arein person and pilgrim. 

My seconds are in pigeon and patty. 

My thirds are in paintings and painter. 

My fourths are in pointed and piked. 

My whole accompanies a letter on ita journey. 


FAMILIAR SAYING, 

Each line in pi, 
Gkgsahuree 
Silneegn 
Baegan 
Ringua 

AUTHOR, 

In sable, but not in skin, 

In membrane, but not in fin. 

In linger, but not in slow. 

In jerking, but not in blow. 

In psalter, but not in book. 

In housemaid, but not in coke. 

In cider, but not in ale. 

In windy, but not in gale. 

In wherefore, but not in why. 

In trading, but not in buy. 

fn rally, but not in joke. 

In charring, but not in coke, 

In winking, but not in eye. 

In boiling, but not in fry. 

In isthmus, but not in cape. 

In vintage, but not in grape. 








THE TORTURES OF NEURALGIA 


are promptly relieved by a new Treatment, which 
acts directly on the — nerve centers, If you 
are a sufferer from this painful disease, write to 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard Street, Phila- 
delphia, and ask them to send you such docu- 
ments and testimonials in regard to their Vital- 
izing Treatment as will enable you to judge for 
yourself whether it promises to give relief in 
your particular case, 





RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WiL11am J, CouGHLIN, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “Inthe Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

‘I write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
sues.” For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed 
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BARBOUR’S 


Maveamé Lace Flax Threads 


1784. (im one pound boxes.) 1883 
ATTRACTIVE 

AND 
PUI LE Ny | USEFUL 
moewen)| OCCUPATION 
ip AANA FOR 


LADIES. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 

















LACE DESKS, 82, $2.50 
and @3 each. 


AD on spools (200 yards) in White and 

a aa y adapted for Crochet an, Work. 

Au kinds of a of FLAX THREADS tor HAND and MA 

CHINE ale by by Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers through 
out the country. acini 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


134 Church Street, New York. 
25 High Street, Boston, 
517 and 519 Market St,, San Francisco, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess ot 
Oil has been removed. It has thre« 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

















Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Newest and Choicest Designs, 


Metal and Porcelain Lamps, etc. 


An entirely new assortment 


f 
FINE CLOCKS, | fibrin 
er Eyropess cities selected 


MANTEL SETS, oy us with great care this séa 


son, are now on exhibition tn 


fitt ‘ 
Artistic Bronzes, | gunk tothe axbagilicn of Ant 
| Produc ‘tions, and to an inspec. 


tion of which a cordial invitation is extended. 


Also articles of. ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, both 
antique and modern, in great variety and elegance of 
workmanship, 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


836 and 838 Broadway and 13th Street, N.Y. 


WHEELER REFLECTORS. 
or all uses, with e 


Streets, and indeed i sex ery thing. 


and guarantee with oil-lamps and re- 
ectors a street illumination far su- 
perior to gasoline or even coal-gas, 
and much cheaper. Send for cata- 
a ogue. 1 Pric neTeeny reduced. Agents 


WHEE EER TE REELECTOR CO. 
0 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


House Furnishers. 


French, English and Domestic 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 


EDDY'S REFRIGERATORS. 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue. 
1338 and 1340 Broadway, 


WILCOX | 
Silver Plate Co. 


FINEST QUALITY 
ELECTRO PLATE. 


FACTORIES: 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
8ALES-ROOM: 

6 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 











FIN J.H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N.Y. Head-quarters for purchase, sal, 
and exchange of duplicate Wedding Presents. Silver-ware refinished and sold 40 per 


cent. below manufacturer’s cost. Watches wholesale and retail. Gold 
stem winders, $25, up. Sil- OLD MIN ver, $15, up. Exceptionally fine old mine Dia- 


monds a specialty. Carefully matched pairs, $40, $75, $100, $150, 
200, #300, to $3,000. Engagement and Wedding rings, 3 to’1,000. DIAMOND S 





SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & C0., 


Corner 14th Street, Union Square, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
of High Quality and in Artistic Designs. 
Complete Outfits for the Table, 


and Presentation Articles, 






















EORNITORE 


ot. | Flew York. 

















iil _ and Winow She 


PLAIN AND FRESCO PAINTING. 


O. D. CASE’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
837 BROADWAY, : 








Corner 13th Street. 


(1487) 29 


eg two,ft Sve 
eae ep ea 
Sutteble te fon presents. 


CP RE comenes 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 


Ite merits as *% 3 thom yt Pun een fully tested 
and endorsed b Your 
Grocer owcht to ha mi for it. 


De WIPERS Rahn kinda iat 
TRAVEL. 


Y ALL ODDS 


EST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 
is the best and shortest route to and 
from Chicago and Council Bluffs (Omaha) 
and that it is preferred by all well-posted 
travelers when passing to or from Colo- 
rado or California. It alse operates the 
best route and the short line between 


CHICAGO 


N 

ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort 
Howard (Green Bay), Wis. W Winon Owatonna, 
Mankato, Minn. r Rapids, Moines, 
Webster City, ‘ona, Clinton, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Freepor Elgin, Rockford, Ill., are 
amongst its 800 local stations on its lines. 

Among a few of the numerous jon 3 of re a 
riority enjoyed by the patrons of this 
its DAY COACHES, which are the finest that 
human art and ingenuit can create ; its PALA- 
TIAL SLEEPING CARS, which are models of 
comfort and elegance ; its PALACE DRAWING- 
ROOM CARS, which are unsurpassed by any ; 
and its widely celebrated 


NORTHWESTERN DINING CARS 
the like of which are not run by any other road 
anywhere. In short, it is aseerted that IT IS 
THE BEST EQUIPPED RUAD IN THE 
WORLD. 

All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
West of Chicago, business centers, Summer re- 
sorts and noted hunting and fishing grounds are 
accessible by the various branches of this road. 

It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road, 
and has over four hundred peaeenase conductors 
























LYONS FACE ARE FAST PILE 7 Harper's Basar. | 
GUARANTEED. | 


The best service is given by | 
| the NonPAREIL VELVETEENS; | 
| they cannot be distinguished | 
| from silk velevts. 


“Nonpareil” 
Velveteen. 


ee * 
| Journal des Demoiselles | 
(PARIS.) | 

“Nonpareil Velveteen,”—Of 

| all fabrics of the kind, this one 

is the nearest approac hto Lyons 
velvet; it is a in the 
rich colors of the most expen- 
sive silk velvets, 
€ 7 





The most Fashionable Dress Material of the day. The Broche is 
the Best Woven Velveteen Broche in the market. 


WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 


Boynton & WharnenWaraze 


Richardson, 
JARTISTIC 


NO. 94 BEEKMAN STREET, N. Y. 
ELIABLE 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 
2 | ne 


Boynton's Celebrated Furnaces, 
<Urnitu re 


WITH 1863 PATENT IMPROVEMENTS. 
* 6X8 East20""Stny. 


Wonderful economy in fuel, combined with 
W.H. Harrison & Bros., 


PLAIN ANE D WN tiers 







enormous heating capacity. 
Estimates given, and all furnaces set by us are fully 
warranted. 





OLp Gold Pens made as good as new. i th 
pen and 50 cents charges by mail. Can be altered into 
“Stub.,” if desired. Address, E. L. WALRATH, 

University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 














BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


ELEGANT AND CLEANLY. 
Finished Superior to 
the English. 
W. T. Mersenzau & Co, 
$21 B’way, New York, 


oo oe ea 
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tantly caring for its millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticket agent for tickets via. this 
route, AND TAKE NONE OTHER. Ali lead- 
ing ticket agents sell them. It costs no more te 
travel on this route, that gives first-class accom- 
modations, than it does to go by the poorly- 
equipped roads. 

‘or maps, yar wad circulars, and Summer 

resort papers, or other information not obtain- 
able at your local ticket office, write to the 


GEN'L PASS. AGENT, C. & W.-W. R’Y., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOTELS, ETC, 


The Palmer House; 
CHICAGO. 
WILLIS HOWE, Managing Partner, 


American and European Plan. 


ENTIRELY FIRE-PROOF. 
750 ROOMS. _ 


-DELAVAN HC JsE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

This 1 d ules boty) ce Ist last 
under our management. We be ° ¢ made #4 
changes mgrovements— set redecoratin, painting 
and Sofurni: nn the 


T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 








UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 16th STREET, NE: (ORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Prom ators 
THE CONTINENTAL, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. E, KINGSLEY & 00, 


Rates, $3 to 84 per day. 


THE ARLINGTON, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This hotel, since January Ist, has been enlarged by 
adding “ The Sumner House.’ ed It now has connected 
with it the 8 , K y, P and Johnso 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halle 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 

T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


NEW HOTEL LAFAYETTE, 


‘BROAD AND CHESTNUT ST5., 
PHILADELPHIA. 























AMERICAN 
AND 
EUROPEAN PLANS. 
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Farm and Gurden, 


(fhe Agricultural Editor will be giad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
wtll make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


A FEW NOTES. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





Tue discussion going on between some of the 
contributors of Tae INDEPENDENT concerning 
the habits of cackoos does not make aceount of 
the individualism of birds, which in some species 
is decidedly marked, What a cuckoo or some 
cuckoos may do is not necessarily a general 
cuckoo habit. Among our barn fowls there is oc- 
casiorally one that steps away from nearly all 
the ocdinary habits of her family. I have one 
that rarely lays for two days in succession in one 
nest; but now up-stairs, now down-stairs, and 
not only in other hen’s nests, but in new places 
that suit her morning whim. I have no doubt 
that birds have often quite as decided idiosyncra- 
sies. Tendencies to variation in plants is a rec- 
ognized part of plant character; tendency to 
individualism is as decided a trait of animal life, 
Nor will atavism explain a good many either 
structural or mental characteristics, Among 
the structural freaks I have observed during the 
past year is the presence of two long hind toes 
on each foot of a cock from across of Hamburg 
and White Leghorn, I think there is no ancestry 
that accounts for this. On the other hand, the 
climbing tendencies of all Ayrshires plainly is a 
case of heredity and often so marked as to be 
atavistic. I have recently owned an Ayrshire 
that could not quite go up a tree, Lut she would 
climb over a fence if a pile of brush lay against 
it, and would use her feet against an apple tree 
to reach fruit. 

You will observe that the May beetle takes 
two years w complete his cycle of growth. He 
is a grub 6ne year and the most noxious pest of 
our lawns and meadows as well as strawberry 
beds, This off year moles will be immensely 
abundant, and in the Winter will run their fur- 
rows through the sod under snow banks until it 
is honeycombed. But they are scavengers, 
cleaning out the grubs; and this plowing often is 
a poritive benefit to the sod apart from their 
other service. The mole means an under- 
sround friend as much as the bird above ground. 

Cimon, N.Y. 





FARM LIFE AS IT IS. 


BY MRS. ADA M. PEOK. 





As a contributor to Tux INDEPENDENT of Jan- 
uary 18th wrote of ‘Farm Life as it May Be,” 
it will not be amiss, and certainly is due to the 
farmer, to write of it as itis, Fur often the ac- 
tualities of the present, when truly appreciated, 
are fully equal to some Utopian dream of the 
future, Not that we would deprive the farmer 
of any advancement or improvement the future 
muy hold for him, but that we do not believe the 
average farmer of to-day stands in special need 
of advancement more than the men of other vo- 
He has already machinery to facilitate 
labor ; he has books and papers and a growing 
love of hortienlture; he is, in fact, advancing as 
fast as need be; for ** He is a slow person, timed 
to Nature and not to city watches, He takes the 
pace of seasons, plants, and chemistry,” says a 
great writer, 

It is unjust to represent the typical farmer as 
uncouth, malodorous, and wanting in manly 
physical proportion. He is not uncouth, He 
may not have the manners of the Chesterfieldian 
school, but he has the manners of Nature's 
school; he is hearty, sincere, straightforward 
and usually honest; therefore has less need to 
adopt mannerism as a cover for some moral de- 
ficiency. Physically, the farmer is like his tall 
corn and fine vegetables, better grown than in 
city gardens. And if the city or townsman ex- 
cells in physique, you will find that nine times 
out of ten, like some especially well-grown plant, 
he had his start in the rich soil of the farm, It 
is an inconsistency to think otherwise ; else why 
the continual seeking after the fresh air, water 
and products of the country for weakly city 
residents? One would infer that life was made 
up of large and small guns, and that the farmers 
were bullets molded to fit the calibre of the 
smallest; but when the great guns fire volleys 
that shake the nation to ite center, the farmer 
furnishes much of the ammunition; he pays 
more than a tithe upon all he possessses ; he sends 
his sturdy sons to fight his country’s battles; in 
fact, he is his country’s backbone and sinew. 
The annals of history and biography show that 
the majority of the great men of America were 
country born; that the ranks of théology and 
literature, of jurisprudence agd medicine, have 
been largely filled. by men who wére former's 
sons. I'he Spartan trainingof farm-life, its.early 
rising and facing all weathers, ite perseverance 
in face of difficulties, its.theory of “hasten 
slowly,” has been #® school in which 
tofit boys to battlé with life; hence their suc-- 
cess. 


No; the fapuier is not easily “quelled” in 


cations, 





town meetitig orelsewhere. He weighs matters, 


he is slow to form an opinion; but when it is 
formed he clings to it with the same tenacity that 
his great maples cling to the earth; and he is as 
much a product of his soil as they. Asa great 
philosopher says: ‘‘ Plain in manners asin dress, 
he would not shine in palaces, But he stands 
well on the world as Adam did, as an Indian 
does, as Homer’s heroes, Agamemnon and 
Achilles do.” He is a poor tool for the politician 
to work with. Heis not easy to buy. In the 
Connecticut capitol last Winter, looking down 
upon the members of the legislative body, the 
number of plain sturdy men was remarked. And 
the reply, by a brilliant city member, was: “ Yes ; 
there is such a majority of obstinate country- 
men that it is impossible to pass the bills we 
most desire.” A little questioning in other di- 
rections revealed the fact that one of the bills 
referred to was an unjust taxation. 

As for the farmer's table, it is usually spread 
bountifully with good wholesome food, not with 
** grease twice, and gencrally three times a day.” 
The table in *‘ Farm Life As it May Be” does not 
describe the Oneida County farmer’s table, but 
rather that of the poor white of ante bellum days 
or the Esquimanx Indian’s food, The farmer 
has, as a rule, the best of everything, plenty of 
fresh eggs, milk, butter, vegetables, beeves and 
sheep, And the farmer’s wife knows how to 
cook or to direct cooking, 

The farmer is not “‘sleepy and useless off 
work.” Hé@reads and weighs and judges. As 
a usual thing he is better versed in the history 
of his country than any townsman. He has a 
predilection for history and biography, and 
pores over “the Life of Washington,” ‘The 
American Revolution” and “The War of the Re- 
belhon” during the long Winter evenings, As for 
his “‘ conversation,” why the wittiest and wisest 
man of to-day with his isms and ologies and de- 
partures after new doctrines and strange creeds, 
is not half so entertaining as the hale old farmer 
with his delightful stories of old times. ‘* When 
the Moyer road went there” and “when the 
mistress let us out of school to see the soldiers 
of 1812 go by.” He can tell you all about the 
late civil war He felt it in his pocket; for he 
paid heavy taxes. He felt it pull bis heart- 
strings, for that was a fine young fellow, his son, 
just out of coilege, who laid down his life for 
his country. If you would get at the truth of 
some contested point in natural history, ask the 
old farmer. Years of daily contact with Nature 
have made him well acquainted with her in- 
comings and outgoings ; and he is a keen observer, 
not in the least obtuse, He can tell you much 
about the migration of birds and their nesting 
habits; about the “ herbs and simples” of the 
fields, and their qualities for good or ill. Nor is 
he devoid of appreciation of the beautiful ; for 
he enjoys a brilliant sunset, and observes tha; 
neighbor Terry’s white windmill against a forest 
background is picturesque; and while he lets 
womankind have an acre of flowers, if they like, 
brings in his favorites, great branches of apple 
and wild plum and dogwood blossoms, by way 
of comparison. 

There is no such dearth of books and papers in 
the farmhouse as represented. In a circuit of 
three miles in this vicinity there are seven fami- 
lies owning oyclopedias; and there are few 
farmers who do not take two or three papers, 
while the majority subscribe to seven or eight 
papers and magazines, And there are plenty of 
books besides—not the latest society novels per- 
haps, but historic, scientific, and philosophic 
works, 

As for the farmer's being “ uncleanly and malo- 
dorous,” it would have been less libelous and more 
consistent to say that he has unclean and malo- 
dorous work to do occasionally ; just as the min- 
ister (for are there not unclean souls to save ?), 
the physician, the grocer, the shop-keeper have. 
It is necessary to clean the pig-sty, and the very 
necessity ‘“‘makes the action fine.” But the 
farmer is a civilized being and knows the efficacy 
of soap and water, even as does the grocer when 
handling ‘‘ malodorous” wares, kerosene, cod- 
fish, etc., or the physician after treating unclean 
cases. It is to be doubted whether the farmer 
is more addicted to the habit of smoking than 
the city or townsman, or whether it increases his 
‘brain stupidity” more, Probably less, because 
the use of tobacco in the open air would not be 
as injurious, 

Husbandry has been an honored calling in 
all ages. The gods protected it; the poets sang 
of it in words of highest praise! Virgil says: 
‘“‘O, farmers! too happy if they could know 
their own good, to whom, far from discordant 
arms, the most righteous earth herself pours 
forth the ready food from the ground,” 

And what the farmer mainly needs is to feel 
the dignity of his vocation and maintain it, to 
teach his sons that to be a “ professor” of agri- 
culture is as honorable as to be a member of any 
profession. Emerson says: ‘The first farmer 
was the fitet Man, and all historic nobility 
reste on podéed#ién and use of land. And the 
profession bad in all eyes its ancient charm, as 
standing negrést to God, the first cause.” The 


of bis vocation is to gixobis os & likeral 
education, the, w be. 
lief thatif thé ‘boy iseducated he Jeave the 


farm, that the girl will despise country life and 





sigh for city gayety. They will not. Educa- 
tion will better fit them to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of country life, its leisure for reading 
and thought, the facilities afforded the student 
of chemistry and natural history. The daugh- 
ter need not fear to become a farmer’s wife ; for 
whatever privations and hardships the country- 
woman of the pioneer days had to contend with, 
the one of the present, with modern conveniences, 
and good help, need not be a drudge. To be 
sure, she must, if she is conscientious in the 
discharge of her duty, and a true farmer’s wife, 
have much care; but she can bring good man- 
agement to lighten it, and her duties are then 
less laborious and wearing than are those of the 
woman of fashion, and are those women, in 
whatever sphere of life, naturally turn to. When 
the court beauties of old times tired of all else 
the care of poultry delighted them; and Marie 
Antoinette and her maids of honor found the 
dairy a pastime, while Queen Victoria has the 
same fancy. 

Boys, do not become discouraged and go into 
trade. At least do not leave the farm because 
you despise your father’s calling ; and if you feel 
the leaven of unrest within yon—if you feel that 
you can do a greater and nobler work out in the 
world, go; but do not sell the farm; keep it as 
an asylum of reatin old age or misfortune. For 
many are the longing looks cast back to the old 
farmhouse by the man who has gone out in the 
world and been unsuccessful in trade, in his pro- 
fession, in politics, And by and by world-weary 
you will echo Balzac’s words; ‘Let us go and 
live in the country; not only to make sure of 
rest, but also to make sure of salvation. Let us 
seek Jesus Christ in the way that he himself has 
directed us. He did not say that he was the 
gold of the palace, the purple of the court. He 
said that he was the flower of the field and the 
lily of the valley.” 

WATERVILLE, Onzrpa Co, N Y. 
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POT CULTURE OF HYACINTHS. 


BY E. L. BEARD. 


THE essentigl element of success in hyacinth 
growing is to first start with good bulbs—bulbs 
that have been well ripened in Holland, and 
which have the flower spike ready to start into 
vigorous development under the process of for- 
cing. The best judges of hyacinths do not se- 
lect the largest bulbs invariably, as the inexpe~ 
rienced are apt to do, They choose what is known 
as a round+shouldered bulb, with the upper part 
full, round and firm. Such bulbs can always be 
relied upon. Few double hyacinths pay to grow in 
pots; these are best grown out-of-doors, though 
there are a few varictics that make handsome 
spikes in pots. 

The sitigle-flowcred varieties, expecially those 
with short massive spikes of bloom, are the best 
for pot culture ; but unfortunately the latter are 
apt to be the highest priced. The tall growing 
varieties ure difficult to grow symmetrically 
under glass, unless kept very near the light; 
their tendency to lop over, even when tied, de- 
stroys much of the effect which a short mas- 
sive spiked variety impresses upon an observer. 
Named varieties are the best for the amateur to 
select ; and after some little experience and at- 
tention he learns that from 20 to 30 kinds com- 
prise the cream of the catalogues, which some 
Dutch growers lengthen out into hundreds, and 
a dozen of the best sorts give the greatest satis- 
faction to one who has limited space at his com- 
mand. The blues and whites, with their varying 
shades, are the best ; the reds give good spikes in 
some instances; but the yellows, in many cases, 
are weak and poor compared with the first two 
named colors. 

It is bestto pot hyacinths about the last of 
October, and the potting period can be length- 
ened out so that a succession of bloom can be 
had, which, in the case of hyacinths, is quite 
essential. A good way of managing this, how- 
ever, is to retard the forcing process by keeping 
the pots, after having been taken from the plung- 
ing material, in a cold frame or cool cellar near 
the light, until brought into more heat, never 
letting them freeze. I use one strong bulb ina 
five-inch pot, or where effect is desired, three 
bulbs ina seven-inch pot. The compost I use 
consists of one part loam, one part leaf-mold 
and one of sand, I do not use manure in the 
soil, but place about two inches of dry, flaky cow 
manure, such as is picked up in a pasture at the 
end of Summer, in the bottom of the pot, over 
a few pieces of crocks for drainage. By the time 
the roots reach this, the bulb needs the nourish- 
ment given, and the soil has not been made sour 
by premature enrichment. 

To remember this is of importance to the ama- 
teur who desires first class spikes. In potting, 1t 
is well not to force the bulb into the pot, and 
thus mat the soil, but rather nearly fill the pot 
with soi] and make a place for the bulb with the 
fingers, placing it in lightly and settling the 
soil around it until the top just appears above 





are apt to be frozen through; and though the 
bulbs are hardy, they do not do as well in pots 
after having been. frozen as if protected from 
frost, I have tried it several times, and never 
found the bulbs to force as well. After watering 
the pots, I cover them six inches deep—that is, 
over the tops of the pots—with eld spent tan, 
which has no heat in it. They are then left un- 
til the plants have grown so far that the leaves 
are ready to open and show the flower spike, 
They should invariably be taken out of the tan 
at this stage, and not left until the smooth- 
pointed unbroken shoot from the bulb has opened 
and displayed the flower spike. 

If a cold frame is convenient, from which frost 
is nearly if not quite excluded, the plants can be 
placed therein, and gradually the bleached ap- 
pearance gives place toa lively green, the pots 
are crammed with roots, and the plants in prime 
condition to force. They may then be brought 
into the greenhouse or window, as desired, and 
should be kept very near the glass. It is a mis- 
take to overwater, so that the earth in the pots 
becomes soggy ; but the bulbs want a full supply, 
especially in adwelling, as the strain upon them 
is great. The flower spikes should be tied to 
neat sticks firmly, but in such a manner as to 
allow the stems an opportunity to fully develop 
themselves while they are blooming. Ifa pot is 
full of roots, and the plant is kept in a moder- 
ate temperature, say 50 to 55 degrees at night, it 
will not be necessary to invert a flower pot over 
the spike to induce it to grow upward. It should 
make a natural advance with the foliage and re- 
quire no artificial stimulant, 

After going out of bloom, the spikes may be cut 
off and the foliage kept grecn as long as possible, 
When the leaves begin to decay, a gradual dim- 
inution of water should take place until the bulb 
is thoroughly ripened, It is also a good plan to 
turn tie plants out of their pots and into the 
ground in a cold frame until the foliage has de- 
cayed. The bulbs can then be taken up and 
stored ina cool, dry place till Fall, and then 
planted in the garden, because it is not likely 
that anything except small straggling spikes will 
reward the grower under glass the succeeding 
season. A first class hyacinth bnib is the pro- 
duet of three years’ cultivation by the Dutch 
growers ; and having once been forced, it is not 
in a condition to do more than throw spikes poor 
in comparison with the first, In the garden, 
these forced bulbs give nice spikes for cutting 
or for appearance sake; and there is a spicy 
freshness and crispness to a hyacinth bloom out- 
of-doors which it never has under glass. 

My selection of varieties for pot culture, after 
several years experience, would be the following, 
habit and color being the prime considerations; 

Sinate Wuitre.—La Grandesse Superb, Mont 
Blanc, Maria Stuart, La Franchise, Mad. Vander 
Hoop, Queen of the Netherlands, Grandeur 4 
Merveille, Snowball and Baroness Von Tuyll. 

SinGLe Biues.—King of the Blues, the Shab, 
Czar Peter, Sir Harry Havelock, Baron Von 
Tuyll, Chas. Dickens, General Havelock, Grand 
Lilac, Lord Byron, Lord Derby, Mimosa and 
Princess Mary of Cambridge. 

Sinete Reps.—Fabiola, Linnwus, Howard, 
Cavaignac, Le Prophete, Gigantea, Macaulay, 
Queen of Hyacinths, Von Schiller and Vuurbaak. 

Srnaie YeLtows.—Bird of Paradise, Ida, Duc 
de Malakoff, Obelisk and Victory. 

The amateur who wishes the best results will 
find in the above the choicest selections from the 
bewildering number named in catalogues. 

A few doubles suitable for pot culture are as 
follows: 

Wurrrs.—Florence Nightingale, La Tour d’Au- 
vergne and Prince of Waterloo. 

Biues.—Garrick, Laurens Koster, Louis Phil- 
ippe and Von Speyk. 

Reps.—Koh-i-noor Leo and Lord Wellingtou.— 
Country Gentleman, 
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A SHORT CHAPTER ON HARDY 
BULBS. 


BY JOHN N. DIOKIE. 





Tue early flowers of Spring are the most wel- 
come, simply because, like the first warm days, 
they are a novelty. Wecan become “used to 
beauty,” as well as to anything olse in this world; 
and as the hot suns and warm showers of mid- 
summer develop a thousand flowering plants, 
we are surfeited amid the blaze of color sur- 
rounding us, and recall with a tinge of regret, 
the exquisite delight we felt at the first crocus oF 
hyacinth of the season—heralds of the gayly-clad 
army to come. 

Hardy bulbs have an advantage over most 
flowering plants, as they require planting ouly, 
after which they will take care of themselves. 
Disagreeable as the acknowledgement may be, 
this is the sort of florieulture which suite the 
great majority; and it is for their benetit this 
chapter is written. 

The hyacinth degenerates sadly in this ae 
try. The bulbs are imported from Holland, a 
the first year will give you a magnificent spike . 
flowers, and ever after that an assortment 
very ordinary ones indeed. And yet, these 


; | class bulbs are best for the garden. They #7 





in the latter, during our severe Winters, the tops 


| more Yardy, the spliee stand) ine? sod 


the bloom is far more enduring. 
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bulbs can be procured of any responsible seeds- 
man for $1.50 per dozen. For home culture, 
however, the large imported sorts are necessary. 

Set the bulbs in the garden five inches apart 
and three deep. Be sure the ground is well 
drained. ,jJt is not the cold weather which de- 
stroys a bulb ; it is the water standing around it. 
When cold weather sets in, cover with leaves or 
coarse manure, raking off early in Spring, before 
the shoots appear. 

When hardy bulbs of any kind are done bloom- 
ing, youcan cut off the flower stem—but none 
of the foliage, mind—and plant annuals among 
them. A bed of hyacinths in Spring may make 
a magnificent display of petunias or Phiox Drum- 
mondii during the Summer and Fall. The tulip 
cannot be called a modest flower, but it makes 
a grand show and never fails the planter. Our 
soil and climate is peculiarly adapted to this 
flower, and it will thrive with the most careless 
treatment. 

Tulips are divided into two classes—early and 
late. The early varieties are known by the names 
Duc Van Thol, Tournesol and parrot. The first 
named is the earliest, flowering usually in April. 
It is also the best for Winter flowering in pots. 
The Tournesol has double flowers, but it is not 
equal to its predecessor, The parrot I cannot 
recommend. The petals are long, loose and 
deeply fringed, making a briliant show; but it 
is too slovenly in habit to make a good bedder. 

The late tulips are divided into bizarres, by- 
blooms and roses, They bloom just after the 
parrots, but are not 80 useful, They come into 
bloom late, and the hot sun wilts the flowers 
almost ina day. Therefore, in purchasing tu- 
lips, providing money is any object, select Duc 
Van Thol in quantity, Tournesol to follow, 
and a few parrots, for variety. Plant tulips any 
time before the first of December. They in- 
crease rapidly ; and after two years flowering it 
is best to take up the bulbs, after the flowers 
fade, keeping them in paper bags until the en- 
suing Autumn. Good varieties can be pur- 
chased for fifty cents der dozen. 

The crocus is the earliest of our Spring flowers 
—that 1s, of flowers really worth the name. It 
appears above ground the first of March, and 
blooms about the first of April in this latitude. 
The bulbs should be planted not later than the 
tenth of November ; set two or three inches apart 
and cover with the same depth of soil. It is 
positively essential to cover a crocus bed with 
litter of come kind before Winter sets in. If this 
is not done the frost will heave out every bulb; 
and that ruins them. The named varieties are 
fifty cents per dozen, the unnamed, twenty-five 
cents. The latter sorts are large, fine bulbs, and 
will grow fully as satisfactorily as the more ex- 
pensive Tom, Dick and Harry varieties. 

The lily tribe is often judged by the old-fash- 
ioned Lilium candidum, but it is much inferior to 
the newer sorts, Lilium lancifolium is one of 
the best, growing four or five feet high, and 
blooming in August. The bulbs should never 
be disturbed. Six years after planting, each 
stem should support a dozen or more of the 
most perfect flowers. Lilium auratum is the 
gold-banded lily from Japan, The bulbs can 
now be bought for twenty-five cents each ; and 
yet one rarely sees this flower save in the gar- 
den of the amateur. The blossom is white, 
studded with crimson spots, a golden band 
through its center. The foliage of the lily is 
sometimes injured by severe frosts late in Spring, 
cutting the tops level with the ground. In such 
an event, you will, if the bulb be young, get no 
flowers that Spring. Plant during October and 
November, setting five inches below the surface. 
Use no manure of any kind. All it requires is 
good garden soil. 

The snowdrop—I can hardly dignify this as a 
flower—blooms, if in a sunny location, along the 
first of March. The Crown Imperial one sees 
almost everywhere; but it is not essential to 
even the smallest collection. It answers well in 
the center of a tulip bed One crocus is worth 
4 hundred Crown‘Imperials.—Ohio Farmer. 
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PRIZE FARMS IN ONTARIO. 


Tue Agricultural and Arts Association of On, 
tario, lately awarded a silver medal on the farm 
of Mr. Wm. Rennie, the well-known seedsman of 
Toronto. The farm is fifteen miles from that 
city,and contains 120 acres, of which 107 are 
under cultivation, We make the following ex- 
tract from the report accompanying the award: 

“The acreage of the different crops is: Barley,15 ; 
oats, 12; white clover for seed, 4; hoed crops, 15 
(two acres of this in potatoes of ‘different varie- 
ties grown for seed) ; half an acre of onions and 
two acres of beans; an acre of sugar beet; the 
balance mangolds of different varieties, of which 
the long red appears to be the heaviest cropper. 





A fow drills of turnips hed been sown, but wert 
4 totalfailure. Mr. Rennie stated that 


‘round was not at all suitable for turnips, and 


but feware grown. The roots are a remarkably 


fine crop, and will produce a very la: ti 
of feed, This crop gute evidense of doviua “4 


toe pe ete Seek 40 tna, 
“ppearance of it on both our first and Beco 
pills. Mr. Rensiie’s system of preparing - 

for roots is as follows : As soon as be ean get. 
time after harvest the land is heavily manured 













and plowed under witha shallow furrow, and 
afterward deeply cross-plowed witb a subsoil plow 
following, in this way stirring and breaking up 
the soilto a considerable depth. The land is 
barrowed and well worked up, and toward the 
latter part of the season itis drilled up with a 
double-mold plow, and left in that shape un- 
til the Spring, when all that is required to pre- 
pare the land for sowing is to harrow down the 
drills and re-make and sow on the freshly-drilled 
soil. Previous to drilling up the last time 200 
pounds each of salt, plaster and bone-dust are 
sown to the acre. 

‘* Fifty-three acres were cut for hay this year, 
the noticeable feature being not only the large 
quantity to the acre, but the closeness of the 
grasses, For this ficld, Mr. Rennie sowed 273¢ 
pounds to the acre of the following mixture: Red 
clover, 6 pounds; alsike, 8; timothy, 4; white 
clover, 1; sweet vernal, 1; yellow oat grass, 
pound; and 2 pounds each of orchard grass, 
perennial rye grass, Italian rye grass, red-top, 
blue grass and meadow fescue. At our second 
visit, a second crop could have been taken off ; 
but Mr. Rennie wisely preferred to feed it on the 
land. At that time there were in pasture fifty 
sheep and lambs, three cows and six steers ; and 
since then twenty more steers have been bought. 
All the steers and sheep were intended for Win- 
ter fattening, as well as more sheep to be pur- 
chased, The woodland and pasture comprise 
eighteen acres. The fattening cattle and sheep 
are kept on until the Spring, and are heavily fed 
—the theory carried out on this farm being to 
lay on flesh as rapidly as possible. All fodder is 
cut and is fed with meal, bran and oil-cake. 
Roots are cut or pulped. 

‘The rotation followed varied with the nature 
of the soil on the different parts of the farm, 
one portion of the farm lying well up, anda 
large part being flat. The course is usually in 
grass two years, and then grain, the variety de- 
pending on the nature of the soil. This is fol- 
lowed by roots, chiefly mangolds, for the reason, 


already stated, that turnips are not suitable for 
this soil, The next year grain is seeded down, 
usually spring wheat or barley. Two teams are 
required, These are grand animals, one pair 
having been sold after we were there in July for 
#650. They are kept in the stable Summer and 
Winter, Mr. Rennie thinking that they stand the 
work much better than when allowed to run on 
the grass.” 

There was also awarded a gold medal on the 
farm. of pine son Rennie, brother of William, 
containing 108 nores, of Mg iq six is woodland. 
The following ent. of the produce. grown, 

and what was done in 1882 in rey way of feeding, 
will give a good idea of what the farm produced, 
and the way in which it is used, as well as the 
profits of the system : 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR LEMONS OR LIME JUICE, 


is a superior substitute, and ite use is positively 
beneficial to health. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 








This wire contains six times as many barbs per 
foot as any other, and is the only fence t is as effi- 
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VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Salesmen Wanted 


To sell Nursery Stock. Full line of new and valuable 
specialties. Permanent employment and good salary 
to successful agents. Address, giving age and refer. 
ences, THE GEO. A. STONE NURSERY CO., Roches- 
ter, N, ¥. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
EISTER BROTHERS, 

New ¥ Office, 159 Front Street. 


are invited to send for 


CHEAP FARMS 


NEAR MARKETS. 


The State of Michigan has more than 4,500 miles of 
railroad and 1,600 miles of lake transportation, schools 
and churches in every county, pa lic buildings V4 
paid noe lang and no debt. Itssoil and climate combine 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had 80 many inquiries for Files o: 
Bindersfor THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them, Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “THE INDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
auite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome voiume, ‘They will be de- 
livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
eaeh, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O, in the 


United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five ‘cents each. he usual price is 
$1.50. Acut of the File or Binder given 
below 
























THE BEST 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following. Publications, which will 





be sent, postpaid, to any address upon ipt oft .s 
very low prices named. - : 
ENGRAVINGS, 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE BMANCIiPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 
of Sheet, 26x86, ., ches cooses +++ 82 00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, “signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H, 
Ritchie, the Engraver..........000 cessescesceee 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Size, 26x40,..... edt osce aeesemesmenes sess Wane eres 2 00 
The Same, in Aptitt's Proof, signed by. A."H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver... erry occcccgiepeeenen s- &S OO 
EX-PRESIDENT.U, 8, GRANT. Bize, » %,00 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENKY WILSON. Size, 10 


EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

Size, WOXMO,.ccsevise sseerececeneseererceaneteces 100 
EDWIN M. ST. + Bite, 16K20..,..rceeeeeers 100 
CHARLES Bize, 16X20. ..,....cceseeree 100 

All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth, 


860 pages, Price,..... odo0ctudecn toners dougep » o % 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth, 100 pABOB....cececseceereneseeneesons a 086 


Orders, with the cash enclosed. to te addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
Pip S51 Br Broadway. N New York. 


The Inde Independent. 


WE OFFER NO I NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
32 Numbers (postage £7r00)..........ccecseccceees 83 00 
26 + (B MOB.) (POBLAgE MFOE).....++++0+04- 150 
13 * (8 mos.), 
4 “  @ month), ' 
) “ @ weeks) oo 


1 Number (1 week), ¢ 
One subseription two years,, 
Qne subscription with one NEW ‘subscriber, in 





SOMO GERMNSSNIND Sis dccsccccccccoocccccccsoedbanee 500 
Qne subscription with two NEw subscribers, in 
ONS TOMILCAMOCS....ccrscccrecdsoccvecssoersecs os 7 0e 


One subscription three yoars............60eceeees 
One subscription with three NEw subseribers, 





in one remittance, ,,. soveccest 8 50 
One subscription four years... é 50 
One subscription with four mew subscribers, ‘in 

one remittance........ ond be ccceeneddseed” ) peeks 10 00 
One subscription five years............, pone ccenne 1000 


Any number over tive at the same rate, invari- 
ably with one remittance 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con. 
sécutive numbers of Tue INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted bv 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will se 
cure the balance of « year's subscription, 

Subscriptions will be stopped at theend of the time 
yor which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
ta Make all remittances payable to the order of 
TRE LNDEPENDENT. 

t@ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a REGISTERED LeTTER, The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mall, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do 80, 

No names entered on the subseription books witb. 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given.on the yellow address label on the last page of 


the and to renew two or three weeks 
to t e cxpiration, 80 that Bo loss of ahesmvgel-oa 


oth ie RECEIPT of the ina ene 4 

for ¢ FIRST caeers Receipts for 

remitted to RENEW s ptions are 

eae ie re 
onl i Seta 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING an 
1883. 


OruER first-class pubiications and period 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in. connection with THe INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
tbis office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING, 

PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
14 lines to the mente. Last Page. to the column.) 


| is 
4 : month: 


13 ett 


see 





eho Bex 2787, 
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nad est Practic srt tags ime’? 
ie mac Te et eur, whieh tne, rom 80 
to 4 folio pages o! working des ful 





intrue: 
tions), illustrations, and —_— ay relating to dec. 
oretive and pictoral art. Iny bie to 
ar 


aa DeconaTion & Furnismine. (Bepert Advice 
truction i ag bine. Oil and Water-color Pain 


“- 
Bare RS a Ree, Lenye Neate work 
ay ok. Edvard 
Usrsinen cate ig Baa peg at 


"Ene, a. 04.09 9 ear; p S conte a number. soni 
ae eF Ay hints rtiaement ia me nentlo 
WOnTh BCe MARRS, Publisher: $3 Union Square, N. v. 


‘SHKOH INVSVS1Id 400 


“pU9TI9ST 310A PS STYI DON USM PUE ‘S1erNj}O8INAVU aq} Gj} PUOdsar109 aeeeald 
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Q21g 4 “plegensr] “2K JO SUoTGeAdt es0q3 sfordure 4eqy cacy orenbs [GO ayy st HIG LT 


LITTLEFIELD STOVE Co. 
— N. ¥. 








NEW TELESOOPIC LEVEL, 
For Drainage and Irrigating. Accurate: 
yO and Cheap 


820, and #24, 


ee a 


» Trey, N. ¥. 





so Se w : 

The E. Howard Watch and Clock ‘Co., 

| 08 Anes LAs, - {i@ TREMONT sT., 
NEW YORK: BOSTON. 


IN HOT WATER. 


Take Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient in 
Hot Water. 


The benefits arising from the use of this well-known 
remedy for all disorders of the Stomach, Liver and Bow 
els, in connection with HOT water, can not be over- 
estimated. To obtain this benefit, the Seltzer Aperient 


should be taken in water as hot as it can be drunk, or at 
of et ten or coffee—at least from an none 


t 
sed withou ntle 
re * fiber 0 the bod. will feel Tithe 
#2 Ku frantic’ on an e ya a 


Fer sale by py nin oy 








Our long-established 
‘reputation for producing 
the best Ready-made 
‘Clothing ws fully sus- 
‘tained in the Stock we 
offer for Fall and Winter. 


Prices very low. 


Overcoats 
Suits. 


Smoking Jackets, 


Clerical Clothing, 
ruinishing Goods; “Dion Disomt to Clergymen, 


 \Deylin&Co. 


BROADWAY, CORNER WARRE ST. 


T AND STEAM POWER 
BARNES ian 


Pathe for woe Oo 


= risers, Tenon ete, ete. 
i tral if sated. Descriptive "Catalogue and shines 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Ill. 
No. 2.24 Main Street. 


THE DUNNING BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE, 
18 THE BEST FOR 


Low Pressure 
Steam Heating 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 


‘ Over 12,000 in Use! 

KEEPS STEAM UP OONSTANTLY. 
Manufactured at the New York Central 
Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 


price-list. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


N. 8.—Correspondence solicited from Architects and per 
sous building 














__Mention The Independent. __ 
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bys Model, Top Snap, CHAMPION 


‘kural 


*smg wding € °ON 






8 Sun, 
which the run cat be opened bp pened by Preeti er lovee c= 


Established 1780 
Catalogu®$ furnished 
‘OITS ‘GsnIa ‘s0Is 


left; an imy 





: a ute 15 ook Sen ci 

EE means ns ft Pater Wor Viore od Fectening 
the stock in an instant, 

~y used in this gun are the cen- 

brass shells can be 

Hy oy Barrels, oe $15.00; 

' 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 


Parlor, Church, and Lodge Furniture, 
27 Sudburv hereet. B Boston, Mass. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES, 


THE POPULAR STEEDS OF 
TO-DAY. 














Send 3-cent stamp for illustrated 


THE POPE M’F’G Cv., 
507 Washington St., Boston. 


w.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
















Tone, Touch ad Workmanship an Durability, 


Nos. 204 and 206 william mxA Baitincre Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


LADIES, si 


ONLY 
French Dressing & Satin Polish 


ON YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Every bottle has Paris Medal on it. Beware a/ +m. 
tations. B. F. BROWN & ©O., Boston, Mass. 


E. evart & Co.’s 
CLOCKS 


Branch Warehouses . 
87 Jon St., New York, and 
107 ‘ 8t., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic — Garden 
E and 


, Pum 
pe ures, Iron Pourbs. Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 




















“WHITMAN” SADDLES. 






The Whitman Saddle 
is made in over 200 
styles. jes’ from 
25 to $85, gentlemen's 
rom to #75. Arly 
for our new |883—84C 
alogue, sent free. 


Whitman Saddle Co. 


25 MURRAY sT., 
NEW YORK. 


See reading notice in 
this week's issue. 


FOOD 


WARREN'S zxoun 


ENTIRE WHE 

THE moat” Ky Hoe So Le AN P OHEAPES' 
FLOUR KNO best food for all, in health or 
sickness, Bost ai diet int the world for 

Dyspeptics and inva lids. 

Testinon toy OF THE U. 8 Physicians in 

Makes the mont palatable Pre vir is alte on a food 
for Infante, © ildren, and ids fully set in 
our Tilauttason Pam ‘hiet, which is sent 
to 90) address, shows the structure 
an euical properties of wheat. 


PRICE, 87.00 PER BARREL. 
aN. Minnie furem” —_— 


F. H. LEGG ETT x OO. "lew yo. 
LUDLOW & GO., Buffalo, N 
G. BOWDLEAR & CO., * Bosto 
One p 4" (a dealer) wanted in’ every town. 








WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and zine Porcelain 
Fine White French ner Bets, ue jeces. oe 
Fine Sat, ¢ French China ea Sets, 44 piec feces horse * 
Fine Go d French China. Tea Sets, Ht vlcoee 

Hchiy Decorated Fr’h Chine oo; White. Sets, 44 pieces. | 00 
Chamber Se areola ve nor Hots, i visa 
Decorated Parlor La mapa, B M’ Montta co complete 5 00 
ALSO ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


Siestastes ( Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


Hadley’s, 1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City 


Orders securel y. peeked and placed on Car or Steamer, 
free of o' charge. | tC. 0. D. 0 or PP. 0. Money Order. 


YOU CAN'T. 





00 pieces.. u wo 










Find a better or more acceptable holiday gift than our 

“NEW MODEL” Amateur Photographic Camera, 
Complete only $10. 

with which @nyone may 


take pletures Cabinet 
size. GF" Send 25eta. for 


FULL "INSTRUCTIONS 


How to Take Photographs. 


CATALOGUE FREY 





Address, Rochester Optical Co. 
ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


These Camerne » maybe seen at BAUSCH & LOMB'S, 
a 


en Lane, New York, 
Real.” 
PARLOR 


STOVE 


OR 


Double 
‘Healer. 


FOR 


“Two Flor. 
HANDSOME & ECONOMICAL 


STOVE IN THE MARKET! 


For sale by leading dealers thsonghout United States, 
If no Acensis your town, ask dealer tosend forsample, 
and see it before buying any “her. 


EVERY STOVE WARRANTED. 
EXAMINE OUR PATENT AUTOMATIC GRATE. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


MT. PENN STOVE WORKS, Reading, Pa. 


SS —— ee = _— eS: 


BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Troy, N Manu 
facture a empersee eo y of Bel 8. Oldest Workmen 
Greatest experien eee trade. Special attenti 
given to to CuuncH 
ee Catalogues sent 'free to parties desiring bells. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the public sinc 
826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


Oristngts Wel feuntrs. 
THE *. Troy BEL) jouspsT a 





















' ae BELL FOUNDRY 
ted. Belis 
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